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JOHN HALES. 



John Hales, whose singular talents and learning 
have procured him by common consent the title of 
the EVER MEMORABLE, was ouc of that class of schol- 
ars, who contrive to pass unnoticed through Ufe, but 
who leave behind them a name that cannot be hid- 
den, and that never will cease to shine as a bright 
star amid the constellations of human genius and at- 
tainment. He was bom at Bath in the year 1584, 
and was instructed in the elementary branches of 
learning at a grammar school in his native city. His 
biographers represent him as having been early dis- 
tinguished for quickness of parts, and proficiency in 
his studies ; of which facts it is sufficient proof, diat 
when thirteen years old he was prepared for the 
University, and at that age was entered a student of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The regular course 
of the University was passed through by him witli 
signal success, and his academical exercises were 
of so high an order, when he took his first degree in 
the arts, that he attracted the particular attention of 
his superiors. 
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It was liis good fortune, by these evidences of tal- 
ent and scholarship, to gain the notice and the kind 
patronage of Sir Henry Savile, by whose influence he 
was encouraged to stand for a vacant fellowship in 
Mertoh College, of which Sir Henry was Warden. 
The examination was rigid, and the contest between 
the several competitors severe, but Hales passed 
through tlie ordeal, and came off with the honourable 
distinction of gaining the first place in the election. 
Anthony Wood says, with somewhat of an extrava- 
gant panegyric, that as on this occasion, " he showed 
Iiimself a person of learning above his age and stand- 
ing, so through the whole course of his bachelorship, 
there was never any one in the memory of man, that 
ever went beyond him for subtle disputations in philo- 
sophy, for his eloquent declamations and orations, as 
afeo for his exact ,knowledge in the Greek tongue."* 
Aliowmg a little for exaggeration here, it cannot be 
doubted that the compliment to his Greek learning is 
strictly correct, when it is known that Sir Henry Savile 
employed him in preparing his edition of Chrysos- 
tom's works for the press. This task was executed 
witli so much ability, that he was appointed Greek 
lecturer in Merton College, and in 1612 advanced 
to the oflice of public lecturer in the University. 

The next year he was called to perform a duty of 
some interest and difficulty, in pronouncing a funeral 

" Athenac Oxenicnses, Vol. II. Col 199. Secood Editioiu, 
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OTadon at the interment of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
founder of the Bodleian Library. This performance 
was in Latin, and although it was necessarily com- 
posed in haste, it is written in a style of pure and ele- 
gant latinity,its sentiments are dignified, and its topics 
well chosen and well ordered for the occasion. This 
was a prelude to his being admitted fellow of Eton 
College, which occured during that year. He had 
already taken orders in the church, and begun to be 
known as a preacher of eminence, but rather, as it 
would seem, by the power and richness of his dis- 
courses, than by any peculiar attractions of person, 
voice, or manner. What Wood says of his " eloquent 
declamations," hardly accords with his own account of 
himself at a later period, in the exordium to a sermon 
which he preached at St Paul's Cross. He there 
introduces himself with so much modesty, and makes 
so direct a reference to his qualifications as a preach- 
er, that I shall be pardoned for quoting his words. 
He begins his sermon as follows. " Might it so have 
pleased God, that I had in my power the choice of 
my ways, and the free government of my actions, I 
had not this day been seerij (for so I think I may bet- 
ter speak — ^een may I be of many, but to be heard 
with any latitude and compass, my natural imperfec- 
tion doth quite cut ofF — ) I had not, I say, in this 
place this day been seen. Ambition of great and 
famous auditories I leave to those, whose better gifts 
and inward endowments are admonitions unto them of 
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the great good they can do, or otherwise thirst after 
popular applause. Unto myself I have evermore 
applied that of St Jerom ; a small, a private, a retired 
auditory better accords both with my will and my 
abilities. Those, unto whose discretion the furniture 
of this place is committed, ought especially to be care- 
ful, since you come hither to hear, to provide you 
those who can be heard ; for tlie neglect of tliis one 
circumstance, how poor soever it may seem to be, is 
no less than to offend against that * faith which cometh 
by hearing,' and to frustrate, as much as in them is, 
that end for which these meetings were ordained. 
We that come to this place, as God came to Elias in 
the mount, in a soft and still voice to those which are 
near us, unto the rest we are but statues. Such, 
therefore, as my imperfection in this kind shall offend, 
and such as this day are my spectators only, know, I 
trust, whom they are to blame." From this descrip- 
tion, it would seem at least, that the author had no 
very high opinion of his own external qualifications 
for an engaging speaker. 

One of the most remarkable incidents in the life of 
Hales, was his presence at the famous Synod of Dort, 
in 1618. He went out to Holland in the capacity of 
chaplain to Sir Dudley Carlton, Embassador to that 
country, and through his influence obtamed an intro- 
duction to Bogerman, president of the Synod, and 
admission to all the public sittings of that body. He 
was a critical observer of what passed there, an<l 
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wrote almost every day to Sir Dudley, describing 
minutely the proceedings, and remarking freely on 
the purposes and doings of the principal actors. 
These letters are now extant, and published in the 
author's works. They are written in a candid and 
temperate spirit, but they too often betray a constraint 
on the part of the writer, a caution which tlie subject 
did not deserve, and an evident disposition to smooth 
over harsh things, and exhibit the fairest side of a 
narrative, which in its full and true features could re- 
flect no credit on the cause of religion, or the moder- 
ation and good sense of the assembled divines. It 
must be remembered, however, that Hales went to 
the Synod with strong Calvinistic predilections, and 
equaUy strong prejudices against the Remonstrants, 
and under these circumstances it was natural, that the 
ill treatment received by Episcopius and his friends 
should not appear in so glaring a light, as it would 
otherwise have done. But notwithstanding liis opin- 
ions of passing events, as expressed in these letters, 
his sentiments were completely changed in tlie end. 
He went to the Synod a Calvinist; he left it an Ar- 
minian, as he afterwards acknowledged.* The elo* 

* The following U an extract from a letter of Mr Farindon, 
the friend of Hales, published by Bishop Pearson in the preface 
to the Golden Remains, '' I am very glad to hear/' says Mr 
Farindon, '* that you have gained those letters into your hands 
written ih>m the Synod of Dort; you may please to take no- 
tice, that In his younger days he wan a Calvinist ; and even 
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quent and earnest manner with which Episcopius de* 
fended his cause, in the face of a resdess and over- 
bearing majority, his clear and intelligible mode oi ' 
interpreting the Scriptures, his resolute assertion of 
christian right and liberty, his serious deportment and 
the power of his reasoning, these made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Hales, an impression which 
ever after remained. He studied the principles of 
the Arminians, was convinced of their general truth, 
and continued firm in this persuasion through life. 

The extraordinary and reprehensible conduct of 
the Synod, in expelling the Remonstrants, is well de- 
scribed by Balcanqual, the commissioner present for 
the Scottish Church. Writing on this subject from 
Dort at the time, he says, " The confusion here in 
handling of business is very great, they don't know 
how to put any thing to committees to agree of busi- 
ness, and then afterward to propound it to the Synod 
to be approved or disapproved, which hath been the 
custom observed in all councils and synods; but 
nothing is known till it be propounded in the Synod, 
and then there are almost as many several voices as 

then, when he was employed by the Synod, and at the well 
pressing of John iii. 16. by Episcopius — * Here I bid John Cal- 
vin good night' — as he has often told me." 

It is also related by Dr. Walker, ** that a friend of Hales, 
finding him one day reading Calrin^s Institutes, asked him if 
he was not past that book ? To which he answered, ' In my 
younger days I read it to inform myself, but now I read it to 
reform him. ' " Biog. Brit. ArL Hales. 
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heads," The Scotch commissioDer then goes on to 
speak of the manner in which the Remonstrants were 
dismissed from the Synod, by a partial and unfair vote, 
for what he calls "the late acts of their incredible ob- 
stinacy," (which means their determination to claim 
equal privileges with the other members of the assem- 
bly, and not submit to the catechising attempted to 
be practised upon them by the other party,) after 
which he adds, " they were called in, and dismissed 
with such a powdering speech, as I doubt not your 
lordship hath heard with grief enough ; I protest I am 
much aflSicted when I think of it ; for if tlie Remon- 
strants should write, that the president pronounced 
a sentence, which was not the sentence of the S3mod, 
they should not lie." This is expressive language, 
and shows the spirit with which the leading members 
of that celebrated body were moved. The Remon- 
strants, or Arminians, desired to meet their opponents 
on equal terms, that is, to enter into a mutual discus- 
sion of the points of difference ; this was denied them ; 
the supposed articles of their faith were drawn up in 
the nature of charges, and they were called on to ac- 
knowledge or reject them at once. Questions were 
strung together, and direct answers demanded with- 
out allowing them in turn to ask similar questions, and 
require similar answers. At this unfair dealing they 
were very justly indignant ; they did not come there 
to be catechised by a captious majority, but to hold 
an honourable part in expressing and defendmg their 
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sentiments they were ready to deliberate, but not to 
confess it a crime to believe what they thought to be 
truth ; th6y wished to reason on the disputed doc^ 
trines, to exercise a mutual toleration, and to show the 
grounds of their faith from the Scriptures, but were not 
prepared to submit quietly to dictation from persons, 
who had no authority over them. These terms were 
too energetic, and too nicely balanced in the scales of 
equity, to suit the prejudices of the opposite party ; 
they produced the censure of " incredible obstinacy," 
and at length the expulsion of the Remonstrants from 
the Synod. Happily rid of this annoyance, all things 
went smoothly on till the end of the session, and it 
was gravely voted and recorded in the S)mod of Dort, 
as all the world knows, that predestination and the 
other five points of Calvinism are the main pillars of 
the christian fabric. 

As to our author's opinions on some of the debated 
doctrines of religion, they cannot from his writings be 
precisely ascertained. His free mode of discoursing 
on some occasions brought him under the censure of 
Socinianism, but without any probable foundation. It 
is certain, indeed, that he professed a belief in the 
trinity, and he has written what he calls a Confession 
of that mystery. This Confession is a most extraor- 
dinary performance, it is true ; nothing can be more 
dark, mysterious, or unintelligible, unless it be Bishop 
Beveridge's enigmatical account of the trinity ; but 
there is no room for doubting, that Hales was in some 
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sense a sincere trinitarian, although he was for a time 
considered the author of two works in Latin, which 
were actually written by two Polish Unitarians, Steg- 
mannus and Przipcovius. The reason why this opin- 
ion found its way abroad, is by Des Maizeaux ascribed 
to the circumstance, that the sentiments in these two 
treatises accord with those well known to have been 
entertaned by Hales, such as the propriety of " hav- 
ing no rule of faith, but the Scripture explained accord- 
ing to sound reason, and allowing all christian com- 
munions an equal right to interpret the Scripture to the 
best of their judgment, and to order their government 
and dicipline accordingly." Heylin was among the 
foremost to find Socinianism in these sentiments, and 
to promulgate tlie charge to the disadvantage of our 
author, who seems never to have paid any regard to 
it. He wrote nothing in his defence, aware, probably, 
that if opinions like these subjected him to the oppro- 
brium of Socinianism, it would be in vain to combat 
the credulity which should believe, or the obstinacy 
which should uphold such an accusation. 

After his return from Holland, he lived in a very 
retired manner in his College, and during a period of 
many years scarcely an incident of his life is trans- 
mitted. His famous tract on Schism was written at 
this time, for the particular use of Mr Chillingworth, 
who was his intimate friend. This tract was not in- 
tended for publication, and a copy of it was put to 
press aild circulated without the author's knowledge. 
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It fell into the hands of Archbishop Laud, on whom 
it made such an impression, that he sent for Mr 
Hales^ and held a very long interview and discus- 
sion with him at Lambeth. The Archbishop thought 
the spirit of the tract hostile to the established church, 
and laboured to bring back the author from his errors. 
He did not succeed, however, in changing the mind, 
or daunting the independence of Hales ; but the mter- 
view had the good effect to acquaint the prelate with 
the singular simplicity of character, modesty, and in- 
tegrity of the man, whose opinions he could not 
approve, and whose great powers he would gladly 
have employed in supporting a different cause. The 
Archbishop was so well pleased with his sincerity, in 
addition to the profound respect he had for his talents 
and learning, that he offered him any preferment, 
which he might choose. This offer Mr Hales at first 
declined, replying to the Archbishop, " If it please 
your Grace, I have what I desire ;" but in the follow- 
ing year, 1639, the Canonry of Windsor was present- 
ed to him in such a manner, that he could not without 
much impropriety refuse to accept it. He was ac- 
cordingly installed in that office, which he held only 
two years, when the civil wars broke out. 

Mr Hales had learnt, that Archbishop Laud 
was not pleased with the tract on Schism, before he 
sent for him to converse on the subject, and he 
addressed to him a letter in vindication of the grounds 
he bad there taken. Both these remarkable per- 
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formances contain passages, which strikingly illus- 
trate the author's habits of thmking, and tlie tendency 
of his studies, but as they will bolh be printed at large 
in the following selection, it is not necessary to 
quote detached parts in this place. One paragraph, 
however, in the Letter to Laud, it would be improp- 
er to omit in a notice of the author's life. Speaking 
of the tract, he observes ; " Now concerning the things 
discussed in the pamphlet, I humbly beg leave, before 
I come to particulai's, to speak for myself thus much 
in general. If they be errors which I have here vented, 
as perchance they are, yet my will hath no part in 
tliem, and they are but the issues of unfortunate in- 
quiry. Galen, that great physician, speaks thus of 
hunself, * I know not how,' says that worthy person, 
*even from my youth up, in a wonderful manner, 
whether by divine inspiration, or by fury and posses- 
sion, or however you may please to style it, I have 
much contemned the opinion of the many ; but truth 
and knowledge, I have above measure affected, verily 
persuading myself, that a fairer, more divine fortune 
could never befal a man.' Some title, some claim I 
may justly lay to the words of this. excellent person ; 
for the pursuit of truth hath been my only care, ever 
since I first understood the meaning of the word. For 
this, I have forsaken all hopes, all friends, all desires, 
which might biasme, and hinder me from drivuig 
right at what I aimed. For this, I have spent my 
money, my means, my youth, my age, and all I have ; 
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that I might remove from myself that censure of Ter- 
tullian, — Suo vitio quis quid ignorat ? If, with all this 
cost and pains, my purchase is but error, I may safely 
say, to err hath cost me more, than it has many to find 
the truth ; and truth itself shall give me this testimony 
at last, that if I have missed of her, it is not my fault, 
but my misfortune. 

"And,^r5^, however I have miscast some parcels of 
my account, yet I am most certain that the total sum 
is right ; for it amounts to no more than that precept 
of die Apostle, — *As far as it is possible, have peace 
with all men.' For this purpose, having summoned 
up sundry occasions of schism, and valuing them with 
the best judgment I could, I still ended \vith advice 
to all possible accommodation and communion, one 
only excepted. Now certainly there could be no 
great harm in the premises, where the conclusion was 
nothing else but peace." 

Mr Hales experienced great inconvenience from 
the political commotions, which succeeded the year 
1642. He remained firm to the royalist party, refus- 
ed tlie Covenant, and was finally expelled from his 
fellowship, because he would not take the Engage- 
ment, or the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth. 
He was now thrown on the world, advanced in age, 
and narrow in circumstances. The place of private 
tutor witli a small salary in a lady's family was offer- 
ed liim, which he accepted. This quiet retreat he 
was not suffered long to enjoy. A decree was pub- 
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lished, forbidding all persons to harbour Malignants, 
as the Royalists were termed, and Hales thought it a 
measure of prudence justly due to his employer, not 
to subject her to a violation of this decree, by afford- 
ing him an asylum in her house. His last retreat 
was a lodging in Eton, at the dwelling of a poor wo- 
man, whose husband had formerly been his servant. 
He was obliged to sell a large portion of his library, 
at a price much below its original cost, to mamtain 
liimself even in this obscurity. He died on the 16th 
of May, 1636, aged 72 years, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Eton College. 

The following is the Earl of Clarendon's account 
of this distinguished scholar and divine. 

" Mr John Hales had been Greek Professor in the 
University of Oxford ; and had borne the greatest 
part of the labour of that excellent edition and im- 
pression of St Chrysostom's works, set out by Sir 
Harry Savile ; who was then warden of Merton Col- 
lege, when the other was fellow of that house. He 
was chaplain in the house with Sir Dudley Carleton, 
ambassador at the Hague in Holland, at the time 
when the Synod of Dort was held, and so had liberty 
to be present at the consultations in that assembly ; 
and hath left the best memorial behind him, of tlie ig- 
norance, and passion, and animosity, and injustice of 
that covention ; of which he often made very pleas- 
ant relations ; though, at that time, it received too 
much countenance from England. Being a person 
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of the greatest eminency for learning and otlier abiU- 
ties, from wliich he might have promised himself any 
preferment in the chm-ch, he withdrew himself from 
all pursuits of that kind, into a private fellowship in the 
College of Eton, where his friend Sir Harry Savile 
was provost ; where he lived amongst his books, and the 
most separated from the world of any man then liv- 
ing ; tliough he was not in the least degree inclined to 
melancholy, but, on the contrary, of a very open and 
pleasant conversation ; and therefore was very well 
pleased with the resort of his friends to him, who 
were such as he had chosen, and in whose company 
he delighted, and for whose sake he would sometimes, 
once in a year, resort to London, only to enjoy their 
cheerful conversation. 

" He would never take any cure of souls, and was 
so great a contemner of money, that he was wont to 
say, * That his fellowship, and the bursar's place, 
(which, for the good of the College, he held many 
years,) was worth to him fifty pounds a year more 
than he could spend ; and yet, besides his being very 
charitable to poor people, even to liberality, he had 
made a greater and better collection of books, than 
were to be found in any other private library that I 
have seen ; as he had sure read more, and carried 
more about him, in his excellent memory, than any 
man I ever knew, my Lord Falkland only excepted, 
who I think sided him. He had, whether from his 
natural temper and constitution, or from his long re* 



drement from aD crowds, or from his profound judg- 
ment and discerning spirit, contracted some opinions, 
which were not received, nor by him published ex- 
cept in private discourses ; and then rather upon oc- 
casion of dispute, than of positive opinion ; and he 
would often say, his opinions he was sure did him no 
harm, but he was far from being confident, that they 
might not do others harm, who entertained them, and 
and might entertain other results from them than he 
did ; and therefore he was very reserved in commu- 
nicating what he thought himself in those points, in 
which he differed firom what was received. 

^^ Nothing troubled him more, than the brawls which 
were grown from religion ; and he therefore exceed- 
mgly detested the tyranny of the church of I^^me^ 
more for their imposing uncharitably upon the c6n- 
sciences of other men, than for the errors in their own 
opinions ; and would often say, that he would re- 
nounce tlie religion of the church of England to- 
morrow, if it obliged him to believe that any other 
Christians should be damned; and that no body 
would conclude another man to be damned, who did 
not wish him so. No ipan more strict and severe to 
himself ; to other men so charitable as to their opin- 
ions, that he thought that other men were more iu 
fault for their carriage towards them, than tlie men 
themselves were, who erred; and he thought that 
pride, and passion, more than conscience, were the 

cause of all separation from each other's communion ; 

3* 
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and he frequently said, that that only kept the world 
from agreeing upon such a liturgy, as might bring 
them into one communion ; all doctrinal points upon 
which men differed in then- opinions being to have no 
place in any liturgy." 

Bishop Pearson first collected and published the 
author's works in one volume quarto, entitled the 
Golden Remains of the Ever Memorable John Hales, 
in the preface to which he thus describes his manners 
and character. 

" I shall speak no more than my own long experi- 
ence, intimate acquaintance, and high veneration 
grounded upon both, shall freely and sincerely prompt 
me to. Mr John Hales, sometime Greek Professor 
of the University of Oxford, long fellow of Eton 
College, and, at last, also prebendary of Windsor, 
was a man, I think, of as great a sharpness, quick- 
ness, and subtility of wit, as ever this or perhaps any 
nation bred. His industry did strive, if it were pos- 
sible, to equal the largeness of his capacity, whereby 
he became as great a master of polite, various and 
imiversal learning, as ever yet conversed with books. 
Proportionate to his reading was his meditation, which 
furnished him with a judgment beyond the vulgar 
reach of man, built upon unordinary notions, raised 
out of strange observations, and comprehensive 
thoughts within liimself. So tliat he really was a 
most prodigious example of an accute and piercing 
wit, of a vast and illimited knowledge, of a severe and 
profound judgment. 
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" Although this may seem, as in itself it truly is, a 
grand elogium, yet I cannot esteem him less in any 
thing which belongs to a good man, than in those in- 
tellectual perfections ; and had he never understood 
a letter, he had other ornaments sufficient to endear 
him. For he was of a nature, as we ordinarily 
speak, so kind, so sweet, so courting all mankind, of 
an affability so prompt, so ready to receive all condi- 
tions of men, that I conceive it near as easy a task 
for any one to become so knowing, as so obliging. 

" As a Christian, none more ever acquamted witli 
the nature of the Gospel, because none more studious of 
the knowledge of it, or more curious in tlie search, 
which being strengthened by those great advantages 
before mentioned, could not prove otherwise than 
highly effectual. He took, indeed, to himself a lib- 
erty of judging, not of others, but for liimself ; and if 
ever any man might be allowed in these matters to 
judge, it was he, who had so long, so much, so ad- 
vantageously considered ; and which is more, never 
could be said to have had the least worldly design in 
his determuiations. He was not only most truly and 
strictly just in his secular transactions, most exemplary 
meek and humble, notwithstanding his perfections, but 
beyond all example charitable, giving unto all, preserv- 
ing nothing but liis books, to continue his learning and 
himself. 

" This testimony may be truly given of his person, 
and nothing in it liable to tlie least exception, but this 
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alone, that it comes far short of him. Wliich ir 
tion I conceive more necessary for such as kne^ 
not, than all which has been said." 

The works of Hales consist of Tracts, Essays 
mons, and Letters. Except the Tract on Schisi 
Letter to Laud, and one or two Sermons, the £ 
printed nothing during his lifetime, and his wi 
have of course appeared before the public with j 
disadvantage of posthumous publications. The} 
in different shapes passed through several ed 
the most complete and valuable of which is tl: 
printed at Glasgow by Foulis, 1765, in three d 
cimo volumes. The present selection follow 
text of that edition. Some of the Greek quot 
are here omitted, the translation only being retail 
the text, with references in the margin to the £ 
in which the orignal may be found. 



TRACT 

CONCERNING 



SCHISM AND SCHISMATICS; 

WHEREIN 13 BRIEFLY CONSIDERED THE ORIGINAL 

CAUSES OF SCHISM. 



Heresy and schism, as they are in common use, 
are two theological Mogfitag, or scarecrows, which they, 
who uphold a party in reb'gion, use to iBright away 
such, as making inquiry into it, are ready to relinquish 
and oppose it, if it appear either erroneous or sus- 
picious. For as Plutarch reports of a painter, who 
having unskilfully painted a cock, chased away all 
cocks and hens, diat so the imperfection of his art 
might not appear in comparison with nature ; so men 
willing for ends to admit of no fancy but theh* own, en- 
deavor to hinder an mquiry into it by way of compari- 
son of somewhat with it, peradventure truer, that so 
the deformity of dieu- own might not appear. But 
howsoever in the common manage, heresy and schism 
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are but ridiculous terms, yet the things in then 
are of very considerable moment ; the one off 
against truth, the other against charity ; and the 
both deadly, where they are not by imputati( 
in deed. 

It is then a matter of no small importance t 
descry the nature of them, that so they may fet 
are guilty of them, and they, on the contrary, str 
en tliemselves, who through the iniquity of m< 
times are injuriously charged with them. 

Schism, (for of heresy we shall not now tre 
cept it be by accident, and that by occasion of a { 
mistake, spread throughout all the writings of 
cients, in which their names are familiarly confou 
Schism, I say, upon the very sound of the woi 
ports division ; division is not, but where comi 
is, or ought to be. Now communioli is the s 
and ground of all society, whether sacred o] 
Whosoever therefore they be, that offend agai] 
common society and friendliness of men, and 
separation and breach among them ; if it be 
occasions, are guilty of sedition or rebellion ; 
by occasion of ecclesiastical difference, they ai 
ty of schism. So that schism is an ecclesiasti 
dition, as sedition is a lay schism. Yet th' 
benefit of communion notwithstanding, in re| 
divers distempers men are subject to, dissensi 
disunion are often necessary ; for when eitli( 
ojr uncertain conclusions are obtruded for 
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ind acts either unlawful, or ministering just scruple 
ire required of us to be performed ; in these cases 
onsent were conspiracy, and open contestation is not 
iction or schism, but due Christian animosity. 

For the further opening therefore of the nature of 
chism, something must be added by way of difier- 
nce, to distinguish it from necessary separation ; and 
lat is, that the causes, upon which division is attempt- 
d, proceed not from passion or distemper, or from 
mbition or avarice, or such other ends as human 
Dlly is apt to pursue ; but from well weighed and 
lecessary reasons, and that, when all other means 
laving been tried, nothing will serve to save us from 
;uilt of conscience, but open separation. So that 
chism, if we would define it, is notliing else but an 
innecessary separation of christians from that part o 
he visible church, of which they were once members, 
^ow as in mutinies and civil dissensions there are two 
ittendants in ordinary belonging unto them ; one, the 
:hoice of one elector or guide in place of tlie general 
»r ordinary governor, to rule and guide ; the otlier, 
he appointing of some public place or rendezvous, 
vhere public meetings must be celebrated ; so in 
jhurch dissensions and quarrels, two appurtenances 
here are, which serve to make a schism complete. 

1. The choice of a bishop, in opposition to the . 
brmer ; (a thing very frequent amongst the ancients, 
md which many times was both the cause and effect 
of schism.) 
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2. The erecting of a new church and oratory, for 
the dividing party to meet in publicly ; for till this be 
done, tlie schism is but yet in embrio. 

In that late famous controversy in Holland, Deprae^ 
destinatione et auociliis^ as long as the disagreeing par- 
ties went no further than disputes and pen-combats, the 
schism was all that while unhatched ; but as soon as 
one party swept an old cloyster, and by a pretty art, 
suddenly made it a church, by putting a new ptilpit 
in it, for tlie separating party there to meet ; now 
what before was a controversy, became a formal 
scliism. To know no more than this, if you take it 
to be true, had been enough to direct how you are to 
judge, and what to think of schism and schismatics ; 
yet because in the ancients, by whom many men are 
more affrighted than hurt, much is said and many 
fearful dooms are pronounced in this case, will we 
descend a litde to consider schisms, as it were byway 
of story, and that partly further to open that which W6^ 
have said in general, by instancing in particulars ; find 
partly to disabuse those, who reverencing antiqui^ 
more than needs, have suffered themselves to be 
scared with imputation of schism above due measure ; 
for what the ancients spake by way of censure of 
schism in general, is most true ; for they saw, (and it 
^ is no great matter to see so much,) tliat unadvisedly, 
and upon fancy, to break the knot of union betwixt 
man and man, (especially amongst Christiajis, upon 
whom, above all other kind of men, the tie of love and 
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communion doth most especially rest, was a crime 
hardly pardonable ; and Uiat nothing absolves a man 
fiom the guilt (^ it, but true and unpretended con- 
science ; yet when they came to pronounce of schisms 
in particular, whether it were because of their own 
interests, or diat they saw not the truth, or for what 
other cause God only doth know, their judgments 
many times, to q>eak most gently, are justly to be 
suspected. Which that you- may see, we will range 
all schism into two ranks. 

1. For there is a schism, in which only one party 
is schismatic ; for where cause of schism is necessary, 
there not he that separates, but he that occasions the 
separaticm, is schismatic. 

2. There is a schism, m which both parts are the 
schismatics ; for where the occasion of separation is 
unnecessary, neither -side can be excused from the 
guilt of schism. 

But you will ask, who shall be the judge what is 
necessary? Indeed that is a question which hath 
been often made, but I think scarcely ever truly an- 
swered ; not because it is a point of great depth or 
difficulty truly to assoil it, but because the true solu- 
tion carries fire m the tail of it ; for it bringeth with 
it a piece of doctrine which is seldom pleasing to su- 
periors. To you for the present this shall suffice ; 
if so be you be animo defoecato^ if you have cleared 
yourself from froth and grounds ; if neiter sloth nor 
fears, nor ambition, nor any tempting spirits of that 
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nature abuse you, (for the3e, and such as these, are 
tlie true impediments, why both that and other ques- 
tions of the like danger are not truly answered,) if all 
this be, and yet you see not how to frame your reso- 
lution, aad settle yourself for that doubt ; I will say 
no more of you than was said of Papias, St Jolm's 
own scholar, you are " ot small judgment," your abili- 
ties are not so good as I presumed. 

But to go on with what I intended, and from which 
that interloping question diverted me ; that you may 
the better judge of the nature of schisms by their 
occasions, you shall find that all schbms have crept 
into the church by one of these three ways ; either 
upon matter of fact, or matter of opinion, or point of 
ambition. For the first ; I call that matter of fact, 
when something is required to be done by us, which 
we either know or strongly suspect to be unlawfiit. 
So the first notable schism, of which we read in the 
church, contained in it matter of fact ; for it being 
upon error taken for necessary, that an Easter must 
be kept ; and upon worse than error, if I may so 
ispeak, for it was no less than' a point of Judaism 
forced upon the church, upon worse than error, I 
say, thought further necessary, that the ground for 
the time of our keeping that feast, must be the rule 
left by Moses to the Jews ; there arose a stout ques- 
tion, Whether we were to celebrate with the Jews on 
the fourteendi moon, or the Sunday following ? This 
matter, though most unnecessary, most vain, yet 
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caused as great a combustion as ever was in the 
church ; the West separating and refusing commun- 
ion with the East many years together. In this fan- 
tastical hurry, I cannot see but all the world were 
schismatics ; neidier can any thing excuse them from 
that imputation, excepting only this, that we charita- 
bly suppose that all parties out of conscience did 
what they did. A thmg which befel them through 
the ignorance of tlieir guides, for I will not say dieir 
malice, and that through the just judgment of God, 
because through sloth and blind obedience men ex- 
ansned not the things which they were taught, but, 
like beasts of burden, patiendy couched down, and 
indifferently underwent whatsoever their superiors 
kid upon them. By die way, by this you may 
j^ainly see, the danger of our appeal to antiquity, for 
resolution in controverted points of faith, and how 
small relief we are to expect from tlience ; for if the 
discretion of the chiefest guides and directors of the 
church, did m a point so trivial, so inconsiderable, so 
mainly fail them, as not to see the truth in a sub- 
ject, wherein it is the greatest marvel how they could 
avoid the sight of it ; can we, without imputation of 
extreme grossness and folly, think so poor spirited 
persons competent judges of the questions now on 
foot betwixt the churches ? Pardon me, I know not 
what temptation drew that note from me. 

The next schism, which had in it matter of fact, is 
that of the Donaiist ; who was persuaded, at least so 
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be pretended, that it was unlawful to converse or 
communicate m holy duties with men stained with 
any notorious on. For howsoever Austin and others 
do specify only the Thurijicati et Traditoresy and 
lAbellaticif and the like, as if he separated only from 
those whom he found to be such ; yet, by necessary 
proportion, he must refer to all notorious sinners. 
Upon this he taught, diat in all places were good and 
bad were mixed together, there could be no churchy 
by reason of pollution, evaporating as it were fironi 
sinners, which blasted righteous persons who convers* 
ed with them, and made all unclean. On this ground, 
separating himself from all whom he list to suiq)ect, he 
gave out that the church was no where to be found 
but in him and his associates, as being the only men 
among whom wicked persons found no shelter ; and 
by consequence the only clean and unpointed com- 
pany, and therefore the only church. Against thisj^ 
St Augustine laid down this conclusion, Unitatem 
ecdesiae per totum orbem dispersae propter nomvMo^ 
rumpeceata nan esse deserendam* ; which is indeed 
the whole sum of that father's disputation against the 
Donatist. Now in one part of tihis controversy be- 
twixt St Augustine and the Donatist, there is one 
thing very remarkable ; the truth was there, where 
it was by mere chance, and might have been on 

*The substance, though not the words, of this sentence, 
is to be found iq Tarious passages Qf the Eputles 9f Augoi^ 
tine. 
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neither ade, any reasons brought by either party not- 
withstanding ; for though it were de facto false, that 
pan JDonaiij shut up in Afrie, was the only orthodox 
party, yet it might have been true, notwithstanding 
any thing St Austin brings to confute it; and on 
the contrary, though it were de facto true, that the 
part of Christians dispersed over the earth were or- 
thodox ; yet it might have been false^ notwithstanding 
any thing St Austin brings to confirm it. For where, 
or amongst whom, or amongst how many the church 
shall be, or is, is a thing indifferent ; it may be in any 
number, more or less ; it may be in any place, coun- 
try, or nation ; it may be in all, and^ for ought I 
know, it may be in none, without any prejudice to 
the definition of the church, or the truth of the Gospel. 
North or South, many or few, dispersed in many 
places, or confined to one ; nouQ of these either 
prove or disprove a church. 

Now this schism, and likewise the former, to a 
wise man that well understands the matter in con- 
troversy, may afford perchance matter of pity, to see 
men so strangely distracted upon fancy ; but of doubt 
or trouble what to do, it can yield none. For though 
in this schism the Donatist be the schismatic, and in 
the former both parties be equally engaged in the 
schism; yet you may safely uptm your occasions 
communicate with either, so be you flatter neither in 
their schism. For vAxj might it not be lawful to go 

to church with the Donatist, or to celebrate £aster 

3* 
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with the Quartodeciman, if occasicm so requiret 

Since neither nature, nor religion, nor reason dodi 

suggest any thing to the contrary ; for in all public 

meetings pretending holiness, so there be nothing 

done, but what true devotion and piety brodc, why 

may not I be present in them, and use communicatioa 

with them? Nay, what if those, to whose care the 

execution of the public service is committed, da 

something either unseemly or suspicious, or perad-» 

venture unlawiidf What if the garments they wear 

be censured as, nay mdeed be, si:qperstitious? What 

if the gesture of adoration be used at the akar, a& 

now we have learned to speak? What if the Homilist, 

or preacher, deliver any doctrine, of the truth of 

whioh we are not wdl persuaded, a thing which ver^ 

eften falls out, yet for aD this we may not separate,. 

except we be constrained personally to bear a part in 

them ourselves^ The priests under Eli had so ill. 

demeaned themsdves about the daily sacrifice^ that 

the Scriptures tell us, they made it an offence ; yet the 

peqple refused not to come to the tabernacle, nor to- 

bring their sacrifice to the priest. For in these 

schisms, which concern fact, nothing can be a just 

cause of refusal of communion, but only to require 

the execution of some unlawful or su^ected act; for 

not only In reason, but in religion too, that maxim 

admits of no release ; Co/u^i^^f^i cujusque prteceptumf 

quod dvbitas^ nefeceris. Long it was ere the church 

fQll upon schism upon this occasicm, though of late it 
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kath liad very manj; for until die second council of 
Nice, m which conciliabule superstition and igno- 
nuice did conspire, I saj, until that rout did set up 
image-^worahip, there was not any remarkahle schism, 
upon just occasion of fact ; all the rest of schisms of 
that kmd were but wantonness, this was truly serious* 
In diis the schisnuttieal parly was the synod itself, and 
such as conspired with it. For concerning the use of 
images tn 9€xr%$ ; Jirst, it is acknowledged by aU, that 
it is not a thing necessary; tecandlyj it is by most 
suspected ; thirdly^ it is by many held utterly unlaw- 
ful. Can then the enjoining of the practice of such 
a thing be ought else but abuse ; or can the .refusal 
of conununion here, be thought any other thing than 
duty ? Here, or upon the like occasion, to separate, 
may peradventure bring personal 4x>uble and danger^ 
against which it concerns ev^ hcmest man to have 
pedus bene praeparcUwn^ further harm it cannot do. 
So that in these cases, you cannot be to seek what to 
think, or what you have to do. 

Come we then to consider a little of the seami^ 
sort of schism, arising upon occasion of variety of 
opinion. It hath been the common disease of Chris- 
tians from the beginning, not to content themselves^ 
with that measure of faith, which God and the Scrip- 
tures have expressly aflbrded us \ but out of a vain 
desire to know more than is revealed, diey have at- 
tempted to discuss things, of which we can have no 
fight, neither from reason, nor revelation; neither 
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have ihey rested here, but upon pretence of churcb* 
authority, which is none, or tradition, which for ibid 
most part is but figment ; they have peremptorily cott- 
eluded, and confidently imposed upon others, a ne^ 
cessity of entertaining conclusions of that nature: 
and to strengthen themselves, have broken out inU. 
divisions and factions, opposing man to man, synod U 
synod, till the peace of the church vanished, withou 
all possibility of recall. Hence arose those ancien 
and many separations amongst Christians oCcassionec 
by Arianisra, Eutycliianism, Nestorianism, PhotiniaD' 
ism, Sabellianism, and many more both ancient, anc 
in our time ; all which indeed are but names of schism 
howsoever in the common language of the fathers 
they were called heresies. For heresy is an act o 
the will, not of reason ; and is indeed a lie, not a mis 
take ; else how could that known speech of Austii 
go for true ; Errare possum^ haereticus esse nolo ! 
Indeed, Manichaeism, Valentinianism, Marcionism 
Mahometanism, are truly and properly heresies ; fa 
we know that the authors of them received them not 
but minted them themselves, and so knew that whicl 
tliey taught to be a lie. 

But can any man avouch that Arius and Nestoriuf 
and otliers that taught erroneously concerning tb 
Trinity, or the person of our Saviour, did maliciousi; 
invent what they taught, and not rather fall upon i 
by error or mistake ? Till that be done, and tha 
upon good evidence, we will think no worse of aj 
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ties than needs we must, and take these rent^in 
church to be, at the worst, but schisms upon mat* 
of opinion. In which case \diat we are to do, is 
a point of any great depth of understanding to 
:over, so be distemper and partiality do not inter- 
e. I do not yet see, that apinionum varieicuj et 
lantium umtas, are advsara, or that men of different 
lions in the Christian religion, may not hold com- 
lioD in sacris^ and both go to one church. Why may 
it go, if occasion require, to an Arian church, so 
e be no Arianism expressed in their liturgy f And 
e liturgies and public forms of service so framed, 
that they admitted not of particular and private 
;ies, but contained only such things, as in which 
Christians do agree, schisms on opinion were utter- 
anished. For consider of all the liturgies that 
or ever have been, and remove from them what- 
r is scandalous to any party, and leave nothing but 
It all agree on ; and the event shall be, that the 
Be service and honor of God shall no ways sufier ; 
Teas to load our public forms with the private 
;ies upon which we differ, is the most sovereign 
' to perpetuate schism unto the world's end. 
yer, confession, thanksgiving, reading of Scrip* 
!S, exposition of Scripture, administration of sacra- 
its in the plainest and simplest manner, were 
ler enough to furnish out a sufBcient liturgy, 
jgh nothing either of private opinion, or church 
ap, of garments, of prescribed gestures, of iihi- 
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agery, of music, of matter concerning the dead, d 
many superfluities, which creep into the churchei 
under the name of order and decency, did inter 
pose itself. For to charge churches and liturgiei 
with things unnecessary, was the first beginning of al 
superstition ; and when scruples of conscience begu 
to be made or pretended, then schisms began ft 
break in. If the spiritual guides and fathers of tb 
church would be a little sparing of incumberinj 
churches with superfluities, and not over rigid, eithe 
in reviving obsolete customs, or imposing new, ther« 
were far less danger of schism or superstition ; am 
all the inconvenience were likely to ensue, would bi 
but tins, they should in so doing jrield a little to th* 
imbecilities of inferiors, a thing wliich St Paul wouli 
never have refused to do. Mean while, wheresoeve 
false or suspected opinions are made a piece of th 
church liturg)^, he that separates is not tlie schismatic 
for it is alike unlawful to make profession of know 
or suspected falsehoods, as to put in practice unlawfi 
or suspected actions. 

The third thing I noted for matter of schism wa 
ambition ; I mean episcopal ambition ; shewing itse 
especially in two heads ; one concerning plurality c 
bishops in the same see ; another the superiority < 
bishops in divers sees. Aristotle tells us, " That neces 
sity causeth but small faults, but avarice and ambitic 
yvere tlie mothers of great crimes." Episcopal amb 
tipn bath madi^ this true 5 for no occasion hath pre 
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iaced more frequent, more continuing, more sanguin- 
9ty schisms tlian this hatli done. The sees of Alex- 
andria, of Constantinople, of Antioch, and above all 
of Rome, do abundantly shew thus much ; and our 
ecclesiastical stories witness no less, of which the 
greatest part consists in the factionating and tumultu- 
idng of great and potent bishops. Socrates, apolo- 
pang for himself, that professing to write an ecclesi- 
estical story, he did oftentimes interlace the actions of 
secular princes and other civil businesses, tells us that 
he did thus to refresh his readers, who otherwise 
were in danger to be cloyed by reading so much of 
the acts of unquiet and unruly bishops, £v oYg otaz' aX~ 
IriXwv cTVgevdar^ in which, as a man might say, they 
made butter and cheese one of another ; for rvgevetv 
(that I may shew you a cast out of my old office, and 
open you a mystery in grammar,) properly signifieth 
to make butter and cheese ; now because these are 
not made without much agitation of the milk, hence, 
TvgeveiVj by a borrowed and translated signification, 
signifies to do things with much agitation and tumult. 
But that I may a little consider of the two heads, 
which I but now specified ; the^r^^ I mentioned was 
the plurality of bishops in one see. For the general 
practice of the church from the beginning, at least 
ance the original of episcopacy, as now it is, was nev- 
er to admit at once more than one bishop in one see ; 
and so far in this pomt have they been careful to pre- 
serve unity, that diey would not suffer a bishop in 
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liis see, to have two cathedral churches ; which thing 
lately brought us a book out of France, De Monogi^ 
mia Episcoporumy written by occasion of the biah(f | 
of Langres, who, I know not upon what fancy, could ■ 
not be content with one cathedral church in his dio« 
cess, but would needs have two ; which to the autlKxr 
of that work seems to be a kind of spiritual polygamy. 
It feU out amongst the ancients very often, sometimes 
upon occasion of difference in opinion, sometimes be* 
cause of difference amongst those who were interest- 
ed in the choice of bishops, that two bishops and 
sometimes more were set up ; and all parties striving 
to maintain their own bishop, made themselves seve* 
ral churches, several congregations, each refusing to 
participate with others, and many times proceeding 
to mutual excommunication. This is that which Cy- 
prian calls Erigere aJiare contra altare^ ^^ to rear altar 
against altar ;" to this doth he impute the original of 
all church disorders ; and if you read him, you would 
think he thought no other church tumult to be a 
schism but this. This perchance might plead some 
excuse ; for though in regard of religion itself, it mat- 
ters not whether there be one or more bishops in the 
same diocess, and sometimes two are known to have 
sat at once, (for Epiphanius, reckoning up the bishops 
of Rome, makes Peter and Paul the first; and St 
Austin acknowledgeth, that for a time he sat fellow* 
bishop with his predecessor, though he excuseth it, 
that he did so by bemg ignorant that the contrary had 
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been decreed by the council of Nice,*) yet it being 
a thing very convenient for the peace of the church 
to have it so ; neither doth it in any way savour of 
vice .or misdemeanour ; their punishment sleeps not, 
who unnecessarily and wantonly go about to infringe it. 
But that other head of episcopal ambition, concern- 
ing supremacy of bishops in divers sees, one clainiiug 
superiority over another, as it hath been from time to 
time a great trespasser against the church's peace, 
so it is now the final ruin of it ; the East and the 
West, through the fury of the two prime bishops, be- 
ing irremediably separated without all hope of recon- 
cilement. And besides all this mischief, it is found- 
ed in a vice contrary to all Christian humility, without 
which no man shall see his Saviour ; for they do but 
abuse themselves and others, that would persuade us 
that bishops, by Christ's institution, have any superi- 
<Mrity over other men, further than of reverence ; or 
that any bishop is superior to another, further than 
positive order agreed upon amongst Christians hath 
prescribed. For we have believed him that hath 
told us, that in Jesus Christ there is neither high 
nor low ; and that in giving honour, every man should 
be ready to prefer another before himself. Rom. xii. 
10 ; which saying cuts off all claim most certainly to 
superiority, by title of Christianity ; except men can 
think that these things were spoken only to poor and 

* Epis. ccxiii. (. 4, 
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private men. Nature and religion agree in this, that 
neither of them hath a hand in this heraldry of secun- 
dum, sub et supra ; all tliis comes from composition 
and agreement of men among themselves. Where- 
fore this abuse of Christianity, to make it lacquey to 
ambition, is a vice, for which I have no extraordinary 
name of ignominy, and an ordinary I will not give it^ 
lest you should take so transcendant a vice to be but 
trivial. 

Now concerning schisms arising upon these heads, 
you cannot be for behaviour much to seek ; for you 
may safely communicate with all parties, as occasion 
shall call you ; and the schismatics here are all those 
who are heads of the faction, together with all those 
who foment it ; for private and indifferent persons, 
they may be spectators of these contentions as secure- 
ly in regard of any peril of conscience, (for of danger 
in purse or person, 1 keep no account,) as at a cock- 
fight. Where serpents fight, who care who hath the 
better ? The best wish is, that both may perish in 
the fight. 

Now for conventicles, of the nature of which you 
desire to be informed ; thus much in general. It 
evidently appears, that all meetings upon unnecessary 
occasions are to be so styled ; so that in this sense, a 
conventicle is nothing else but a congregation of 
schismatics ; yet time hath taken leave sometimes to 
fix this name upon good and honest meetings, and 
that perchance not altogether without good reason ; 
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for with public reKgious meetings, thus it lares. First, 
it hath been at all times confessed necessaiy, that 
God requires not only inward and private devotioo, 
when men either in their hearts and closets, or with- 
in their private walls, pray, praise, confess and ac* 
knowledge ; but he further requires all those things 
to be done in public, by troops aud shoals of men ; 
and firom hence have proceeded public temples, ahars, 
forms of service, appointed times,- and the like, which 
are required for open assemblies. Yet, while men 
were truly pious, all meetings of men for mutual help 
of piety and devodon, wheresoever and by whomso- 
ever celebrated, were permitted without exception. 

But when it was espied, that ill affected persons 
abused private meetings, whether religious or ci^il, to 
evil ends, religiousness to gross impiety, (as appears 
in the Ethnic Eleusinia, and Bacchanalia ; and Chrisr 
tian meetings under the pagan princes, when for fear, 
they durst not come together in open view, were 
charged with foul imputations, as by the report of 
Christians themselves, plainly appears ; and civil 
meetings many times, under pretence of friendly and 
neighbourly visits, sheltered treasonable attempts 
against princes and commonweals ;) hence both 
church and state joined, and jointly gave orders for 
forms, times, places of public concourse, whether for 
religious or civil ends ; and all otlier meetings what- 
soever, besides diose of which both time and place 
were limited, they censured for routs and riots, and 
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lUiIawful assemblies in the state, and in the church (or 
conventicles. 

So that it is not lawful, no not for prayer, for hear- 
ing, for conference, for any other religious office what- 
soever, for people to assemble otherwise, than by 
public order is allowed. Neither may we complain 
of this in times of incorruption ; for why should men 
desire to do that suspiciously in private, which war- 
rantably may be performed in public ? But in times 
of manifest corruptions and persecutions, wherein re- 
ligious assembling is dangerous, private meetings, 
howsoever, besides public order, are not only law- 
ful, but they are of necessity a duty ; else how shall 
we excuse the meetings of Christians for public ser- 
vice, in time of danger and persecutions, and of our- 
selves in Queen Mary's days f And how will those 
of the Roman church amongst us put off the imputa- 
tion of conventicling, who are known amongst us pri- 
vately to assemble for religious exercise, against all 
established order, both in church and state ? For 
indeed all pious assemblies in times of persecution 
and corruption, howsoever practised, are indeed, or 
rather alone the lawful congregations ; and public 
assemblies, though according to form of law, are 
indeed nothing else but riots and conventicles, if they 
be stamed with corruption and superstition. 
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XAT IT PLEASE TOUR GRACE, 

Whereas of late an abortive discourse, indited by 
me for the use of a private friend, hath without law- 
ful pass wandered abroad, and, mistaking its way, is 
arrived at your Grace's hands ; I have taken the bold- 
ness to present myself before you, in behalf of it, with 
this either apology or excuse indifferendy, being re- 
solved in utramvis aleam, to beg either your approba- 
tion, or your pardom For myself, I have much mar- 
velled, whence a scribled paper, dropt from so worth- 
less and inconsiderable a hand as mine, should recov- 
er so much strength, as to be able to give offence. 
But I confess it to be most true, that Bellum inchoant 

inertes, fortes Jiniunt; and a weak hand often kindles 
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that fire, which the concourse of the whole vicinitjr 
cannot quench. If therefore any fire can arise out of " 
so poor a spark, which I can hardly conceive, I am 
myself here at hand to pour on water, to prevent a 
further mischief. 

Whatsoever there is in that schedule, which may 
seem apt to give oSencej consists either in phrase and 
manner of expression, or in the conceits and things- 
themselves, there pressed and insisted upon. For 
the first, whosoever hath tlie misfortune to read it,, 
shall find in it, for style, some things over familiar,p 
and subrustic ; some things more pleasant than need* 
ed ; some things more sour and satirical. For these^ 
my apology is but this. That your Grace would be 
pleased to take in consideration. Firsts What the lib- 
erty of a letter might entice me to ; Secondly y I am 
by genius open and uncautelous, and therefore some 
pardon might be afforded to harmless fireedom, and 
gaiety of spirit, utterly devoid of all distemper and ma- 
lignity ; Thirdly i Some part of the theme I was to* 
touch upon, was, or at least it seemed to me, of so* 
small and inconsiderable a moment, and yet bath 
raised that noise and tumult in tlie church, that I con- 
fess it drew from me that indignation, which is there 
expressed. When Augustus the Emperor was asked 
what was become of his Ajax, (for he made a trage- 
dy upon the life and fortunes of that man,) he answer- 
ed, Incubuit in spongiam.* For all these things,, 

Sueton. Au^. c. 85.. 
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nhicb I have above touched upon, my answer is, 
[ hambarU in spongiam. And I could heartily wish^ 
(for in the case I am, I have nothing but good wishes 
to help me,) that they, into whose hands that paper is 
nnlucldly fallen, would favour me so much as to 
spunge them out. 

Now concerning the things discussed in the pam- 
phlet, I humbly beg leave, before I come to particulars, 
to speak for myself thus much in general. If they 
be errors which I have here vented, as perchance 
they are, yet my will hath no part in tliem, and they 
are but the issues of unfortunate inquiry. Galen, 
that great physician, speaks thus of himself j " I know 
not how," says that worthy person, " even from my 
youth up, in a wonderful manner, whether by divine 
inspiration, or by fury and possession, or however you 
may please to style it, I have much contemned the 
opinion of the many ; but truth and knowledge, I have 
above measure affected ; verily persuading myself, that 
a fairer, more divine fortune could never befal a man."^ 
Some title, some claim, I may justly lay to the words 
of this excellent person ; for tlie pursuit of trutli hath 
been my only care, ever since I first understood the 
meaning of the word* For this, I have forsaken all 
lopes, aU friends, all . desires, which might bias me, 
md hinder me fi:om driving right at what I aimed.^ 
For tliis, I have spent my money, my means, my 
^outh, my age, and all I have ; that I might remove 
rom myself that censure of Tertullian, — Stu> viti^ 
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quis quid ignorat ? If with all this cost and pains, 
my purchase is but error ; I may safely say, to err, 
hath cost me more, than it has many to find the truth ; 
and truth itself shall give this testimony at last, that if 
I have missed of her, it is not my fault, but my mis- 
fortune. 

Having begged your Grace's pardon, for this 
jiegiavzoloyca* peradventure unseasonable, I will 
take the liberty to consider of the things themselves 
discussed in the pamphlet. 

And^r*^, howsoever I have mi scast some parcels of 
my account, yet I am most certain tliat the total sum 
is right ; for it amounts to no more than that precept 
of the Apostle — " As far as it is possible, have peace 
with all men." For this purpose, having summoned 
up sundry occasions of schism, and valuing them with 
tlie best judgment I could, I still ended with advice 
to all possible accommodation and communion, one 
only excepted. Now certainly there could be no 
great harm in the premises, where the conclusion was 
nothing else but peace. 

One of die ancient grammarians, delivering the 
laws of a comedy somewhat scrupulously, thought 
non posse ferrum nominariin comoedia, ne transeatin 
tragoediam; that to name a sword in a comedy 
was enough to fright it into a tragedy. The very 
theme I handled, caused me to fall on words of di&- 

* Egotism. 
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sension, and noise, and tumult, and stir ; yet I hope 
it is but an unnecessary fear, that the last scene be- 
ing peace, the discourse will prove any other than 
comical. 

To touch upon every jarring string in it, were too 
much to abuse your Grace's patience, of which once 
already you have been so extraordinary liberal unto 
me. All that may seem to lie open to exception, I 
will comprise under two heads ; within compass of 
which, all other petty and inferior matters will easily 
fall. The^r5^ concerns my carriage towards anti- 
quity ; the second towards authority ; against both 
which, I may be supposed to trespass. For the^r^^, 
I am thought to have been too sharp in censuring an- 
tiquity, beyond that good respect which is due unto it. 
Id this point, my error, if any be, sprang from this ; 
that taking actions to be the fruit by wliich men are 
to be judged, I judged of the persons by their actions, 
and not of actions by tlie persons from whom they 
proceeded ; for to judge of actions by persons and 
times, I have always taken it to be most unnatural. 
I Hence it is, that having no good conceit, for I will 
speak the truth, of our rule by which we celebrate 
the feast of Easter ; Firsts because it is borrowed of 
Moses, without any warrant, for ought I know; 
''• Secondly J because it is of no use 5 for wliich way is 
'M the service of God or man any jot more advanced by 
*^i making that feast wander betwixt day and day, than 
I by fixing it on one known day ? Thirdly^ because it 
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is obscure and intricate, few scholars acquainting 
themselves therewith, and there being nothing more 
ridiculous than difficUes nugae, useless intricacies and 
obscurities, I could not with patience speak gently of 
those, who used so small and contemptible an occa- 
sion, to the great disturbance and rending of the 
churches ; and in maintenance of a toy and simple 
ceremony, which it is no way beneficial to preserve, 
to fall into that error, than which, themselves every 
where tell us, there can scarcely any be more 
dangerous. 

Whereas in one point, speaking of church authority, 
I bluntly added, " which is none ;" I must acknowledge 
it was uncatiously spoken, and being taken in a gene- 
ralitv, is fals§ ; UiOuglj, as it refers to the occasioii 
which there I fell upon, it is, as I think I may safely 
say, most true. For church authority, that is, autho- 
rity residing in ecclesiastical persons, is either ol 
jurisdiction in church causes and matter of fact, or ol 
decision in point of church questions, and disputable 
opinion. As for the^r*^, in church causes or mattei 
of fact, ecclesiastical persons, in cases of their cog- 
nizance, have the same authority as any others have, 
to whom power of jurisdiction is committed. Theii 
consistories, their courts, their determinations, stand 
upon as warrantable evidence as the decisions of othei 
benches and courts do. I count, in point of decisior 
of church questions, if I say of the authority of the 
church, that it was noue, I know no adversary that I 
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e, the church of Rome only excepted ; for this 
not be true, except we make the church judge of 
troversies; the contrary to which we generaHy 
ntam against that church. Now it plainly appears, 

upon this occasion I spake it ; for beginning to 
ik of schism arising by reason of ambiguous 
lion, I brought in nakedly those words which gave 
asion of offence ; which if I had spoken with due 
lification, I had not erred at all. Again, whereas 
d too plainly deliver myself, de origine dominiij 

denied it to be founded eitlier in nature or in 
^ion ; I am very well content to put off the decision 
Jiis point till Elias comes. In the mean time, 
Jther it be true or false, let it pass for my mistf^e ; 
it is but a point of mere speculation, which we 

upon when we study Aristotle's Politics, and in 
imon life and use hath no place at all. For 
bority is not wont to dispute, and it goes but lazily 

when it"' must defend itself by arguments in the 
ools. Whether dominion in dvUtbus, or in sacris 
utidiSy &tc. or comes in by divine right, it con- 
ns tliem to look to, who have dominion committed 
hem. To others, whose duty it is to obey, and 
nyself above all, who am best contented to live 
I die a poor and private man, it is a speculation 
rely useless. Our Saviour questions not Herod's 
A.ugustus's tide, and confessed that Pilate had his 
VGT from above ; which yet we know came but by 
egation from Tiberius Caesar. Let titles of honour 
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and dominion go as the providence of God will have, 
yet quiet and peaceable men will not fail of their 
obedience ; no more will I of ought, so be that God 
and good conscience command not the contrary. A - 
higher degree of duty I do not see how any man can 
demand at my hands ; for whereas the exception of 
a good conscience sounds not well with many men, 
because ofttimes, under that form, pertinacy and 
wilfulness is suspected to couch itself. In this case it 
concerns every man sincerely to know the truth of 
his own heart, and so accordingly to determine of his 
own way, whatsoever the judgment of his superiors 
be, or whatsoever event befal him. For since, in 
case of conscience, many times tliere is a necessity 
to fall either into the hands of men, or into the hands 
of God ; of these two, whetlier is the best, I leave 
every particular man to judge ; only I will add thus 
much, it is a fearful thing to trifle with conscience, 
for most assuredly, according unto it, a man shall 
stand or fall at the last. 

One thorn more there is, which I would, if I might, 
pull out of the foot of him, who shall tread upon that 
paper ; for by reason of a passage there, wherein I 
sharply taxed episcopal ambition, I have been suspec- 
ted by some, into whose hands that schedule fell 
before ever it came to your Grace's view, that in my 
heart I did secretly lodge a malignity against the 
episcopal order ; and that, under pretence of taxing 
the anti^ts, I secretly lashed at the present times. 
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What obedience I owe unto episcopal jurisdiction, I 
have abeady plainly and sincerely opened unto your 
Grace ; and my trust is, you believe me ; so that in 
that regard I intend to say no more ; and the very 
consideration of the things themselves, which there I 
speak of, frees me from all suspicion of secret gliding 
at the present. For I spake of schisms arising either 
>ut ,of plurality of bishops in one diocess, or superio- 
rity of bishops in sundry diocesses ; both these are 
strangers to ours, and proper to the antient times ; the 
first arising from the unruliness of the people, in whose 
lands in those times the nomination of bishops was ; 
ihe other from somewhat, whether good or bad I 
mow not, in the princes then living, who left the 
)bhops to themselves, among whom some there were 
lo better than other men, and took no keep of the 
intient canons of the church, by which the limits, 
orders, and pre-eminences of all diocesses and pro- 
inces were set. But our times have seen a pros- 
perous change ; for the nomination of bishops, which 
v^s sometimes in the people, is now most happily 
levolved into the prince's hand, together with the 
;are of the preservation of the bounds of bishops' 
ees, and antient titles of precedency. So that now, 
ince that happy change, for well near one hundred 
^ears, we have had no experience of any such mis- 
>rders, neither are we likely hereafter to fear any, so 
ong as so good, so moderate, so gracious a royal 
land shall hold the stern ; which God grant may be 

3ither in him, or his, till times be no more. 
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FROK A SERMON ON THC SAME SUBJECT. 



Infallibility hath been for a long time past the 
subject of great dispute and quarrel in the church ; 
for since there was no other likeliliood, but as amongst 
other men, so amongst Christians, doubts, debates, 
dissensions would arise, men always have thought it a 
thing very equitable, that by the providence of God, 
there should in some part of the church, or in some 
person, reside a power of clearing such doubts, and set- 
tling such scruples, as many times possess the minds 
of most Christians. Now to appoint such a judge, 
and not to give him infallibility in his decision, but to 
permit him to wander and mistake in his sentence, 
this, peradventure, were not to mend, but only to 
change and supplant one error by bringing in another. 
An infallibility, therefore, there must be ; but men 
kave marvellously wearied themselves in seeking to 
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find out where it is. Some have sought it in general 
councils, and have conceived, that if it be not there 
to be found, it is for certainty fled out of the world- 
Some have tied it to the church of Rome, and to the 
bishop of that see. Every man finds it, or thinks he 
finds it, accordingly as that faction, or part of the 
church upon which he is fallen, doth direct him. 
Thus, like the men of Sodom before Lot's door, men 
have wearied themselves, and have gone far and near 
to find out that which is hard at hand. We see many 
times a kind of ridiculous and joculary forgetfulness 
of many men, seeking for that which they have in 
their hands ; so fares it here, with men who seek for 
infallibility in others, which either is, or ought to be, 
in themselves ; as Saul nought his father's asses, whilst 
they were now at home ; or as Oedipus, in the trage- 
dy, sent to the oracle to inquire the cause of the 
plague in Thebes, whereas himself was the man.* 
For, Beloved, infallibility is not a favour impropriated 
to any one man, it is a duty alike expected at the 
bands of aU ; all must have it. St Paul, when he 
gives this precept, directs it not to councils, to bish- 
ops, to teachers and preachers, but to all of the Gal- 
atian churches, and in them to all of the churches in 
the world. Unto you therefore, and to every one, of 
what sex, of what rank or degree, and place soever, 
from him that studies in his library, to him that sweaty 

* SopIiQcl. Oedip. Tvran, 
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at the plough-tail, belongs this precept of St Paul, 
" Be not deceived." 

Which command that you may the better conceive 
and drink in, let us see what it is tliat a man must do, 
who resolves to obey the Apostle, and not to be deceiv- 
ed ; it is not much ; I comprise it all in two words, 
Whaty and Wherefore. First, you must know what 
it is that is commanded you ; Secondly, wherefore, 
that is, upon what authority, upon what reason. It is 
reported of Aristotle, that being sick, when his phy- 
sician came to administer to him, he asked him a 
reason of his action, and told him, tliat he would be 
cured like a man, and not like a beast. Deceit and 
error are the diseases of the mind ; he that strives to 
cure It upon bare command, brings you indeed a 
potion, or rather a drench, which, for ought you know, 
may as well set on and increase, as remove the error ; 
but when he opens his authorities, when he makes 
you to conceive his grounds and reasons, then, and 
not before, he cures your error. They that come 
and tell you what you are to believe, what you are to 
do, and tell you not why, they are not physicians, but 
leaches ; and if you so take things at then: hands, you 
do not like men, but like beasts. I know tliis is some- 
thing an hard doctrine for the many to hear, neither 
is it usually taught by the common teachers ; one 
part you will be content to yield unto, namely, to take 
at our hands, what it is you are to believe or do ; but 
the other part you stifly refuse. To know the 
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grounds and reasons of what you do, or of what you 
believe, this you remit to us ; to require this at your 
hands were as improper, as if we should clap the sad- 
dle on the back of the ox. And for this you have 
your reasons too, as you think ; you are men whose 
time is taken up in your trades and callings, you are 
unlearned, unread, of weak and shallow understand- 
ings ; it is therefore for you not only modesty, but 
even necessity, to submit yourselves to better judg- 
ment ; and for inquiry into the reasons and causes of 
commands, this, as a little too speculative, you are 
content should lie upon your teachers ; they are men 
bom under happier stars than ordinary, who attain to 
the discovery of reasons and causes of things^* 

Beloved, all this I know, yet I must still go on, and 
require the performance of the Aposde's precept, "Be 
not deceived ;" which is a point of perfection which 
you shall never arrive at, except you forego these 
pretences. St Jerom tells us, that it was a precept of 
Pythagoras, " Where you find a man laden, there to 
increase his burden, and never go about to ease liira, 
which would lay his burden down ;" which he inter- 
prets thus, " the meaning," saith he, " of that precept 
was, to men that go on in virtue and industry you 
must still give, and add new precepts, new commands, 
but idle persons must be forsaken."f Beloved, it 

• Felix qui potuit rerum c.ognoscere causas. Virg. Georg;. 
-t Oneratis superjionendum onus, deponentibus non commuDican« 
dam ; ad virtutem incedentibus augmentanda praecepta ; tradcil« 
tes se otio, relinquendos. Adv. Rufio. lib. iii, 

6* 
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falls me by lot this day to act Pythagoras his part ; 
the burden of this precept laid upon you by the bles- 
sed Apostle, I told you consisted of two parts, what 
Bxidwhy; that part of your burden which contains 
what J I see you will willingly take up ; but that other, 
which comprehends why, that is either too hot or too 
heavy, you dare not meddle with it ; but I must add 
that also to your burthen, or else I must leave you for 
idle persons ; for without the knowledge of why, of 
the true grounds or reasons of things, there is no pos- 
sibility of not being deceived. Your teachers and 
instructors, whom you follow, they may be wise and 
learned, yet may they be deceived ; but suppose they 
be not deceived, yet if you know not so much, you 
are not yet excused. Something there is, which makes 
those men not to be deceived ; if you will be sure not 
to be deceived, then know you that as well as they. 
Is it divine authority that preserves them from being 
deceived ? You must know that as well as they. Is 
it strength of reason ? You must know it as well as 
they. For still in following your teachers, you may 
be deceived, for aught you know, till you know they 
are not deceived ; which you can never know, until 
you know the grounds and reasons upon which they 
stand ; for there is no other means not to be deceived, 
but to know things yourselves. 

I will put on this doctrine further, and convince you 
by your own reason. It is a question made by John 
Gerson, sometime chancellor of Paris, " Wherefore, 
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hath Crod given me the light of reason and conscience, 
if I must suffer myself to be led and governed by tlie 
reason and conscience of another man ?"* Will any 
of you befriend me so far as to assoil this question ? 
For I must confess I cannot. It was the speech of a 
good husbandman, ^^ It is but a folly to possess a piece 
of ground except you till it."f And how then can it 
stand with reason, that a man should be possessor of 
so goodly a piece of the Lord's pasture, as is tliis light 
of understanding and reason, which he hath endued 
us with in the day of our creation, if he suffer it to 
lie untilled, or sow not in it the Lord's seed ? Needs 
must our reason, if it be suffered thus to lie fallow, 
like the vineyard of the sluggard in the Proverbs, 
quickly become wild, and be overrun with briers and 
thorns. Think we that the neglect of these our facul- 
ties shall escape unpunished with God ? St Basil 
tells us, " That the man that is utterly devoid of all 
education, and hath notliing but his reason to be guid- 
ed by, yet even such an one, if he doth offend, shall 
not escape unpunished, because he hath not used those 
common notions ingrafted by (Jod in his heart, to that 
end for which they were given." How much ever 
then shall that man's punishment be, who in this great 
means of education, amidst so many, so plain, so easy, 

* Quorsum mihi mea conscientia, si mihi secundum alienam con- 
flcieDtiam Fiyendum est et moriendum. 

t Non satis est agram possidere ircUe, si colere non possit. 
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ways of cultivation of our reasonable faculties, yet 
neglects all, and lets them lie fallow, and is content 
another should have liis wits in keeping ? 

It were a thing worth looking into, to know the 
reason why men are so generally willing, in point of 
religion, to cast themselves into other men's arms, and 
leaving tlieir own reason, relie so much on another 
man's. Is it because it is modesty and humility to 
think another man's reason better than our own ? In- 
deed I know not how it comes to pass, we account it 
a vice, a part of envy, to think another man's goods, 
or another man's fortunes, to be better than our own ;* 
and yet we account it a singular virtue to esteem our 
reason and wit meaner tlian other men's. Let us not 
mistake ourselves ; to contemn the advice and help of 
others, in love and admiration to our own conceits, to 
depress and disgrace other men's, this is the foul vice 
of pride ; on the contrary, thankfully to entertain the 
advice of otliers, to give it its due, and ingenuously to 
prefer it before our own, if it deserve it, this is that 
gracious virtue of modesty ; but altogether to mistrust 
and relinquish our own faculties, and commend our- 
selves to otiiers, this is nothing but poverty of spirit 
and indiscretion. 

Hath God given you eyes to see, and legs to sup- 
port you, that so yourselves might lie still, or sleep, 

^ Fcrtilior seges est alienis semper in arvis; 
Vicinumque pecus grandius ubcr habet. 

Ovid, de Art. Am. lib. h 
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aod require the use of other mens eyes and legs? 
That faculty of reason, which is io every <Mie of you, 
even in the meanest that hears me this day, next to 
die help of God, is your eyes to direct you, and 
your legs to support you in your course of integrity 
and sanctity ; you may no more refuse or neglect the 
use of it, and rest yourselves upon the use of other 
men's reason, than neglect your own, and call for 
die use of other men's eyes and legs. The man in 
the Crospel, who had bought a farm, excuses himself 
from going to the marriage supper, because himself 
would go and see it ; but we have taken an easier 
course ; we can buy our farm, and go to supper too, 
and that only by saving our pains to see it ; we pro- 
fess ourselves to have made a great piurhase of 
heavenly doctrine, yet we refuse to see it, and survey 
it ourselves, but trust other men's eyes and our sur- 
veyors ; and wot you to vvhat end f I know not ex- 
cept it be, that so we may with the better leisure go 
to the marriage supper ; that, widi Haman, we may 
the more merrily go in to die banquet provided for us ; 
that so we may the more freely betake ourselves to 
3ur pleasures, to our profits, to our trades, to our pre- 
ferments, and ambition. Never was there any busi- 
less of weight so usually discharged by proxy and 
lepuiy, as this sacred busiifiess hath been from time 
o time. Sleiden the historian observes, tliat it was 
;rown a custom in his time, for great persons to pro- 
ide tbera chanteries and chaplains, to celebrate tlieir 
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bbits, and to offer for their soul's health, even in tfaei^ 
life times, whilst they themselves intended other mat- 
ters ; and thus they discharge the cure of their own 
souls by deputy. Not only in Germany, where 
Sleiden lived, but even in England, amongst us, that 
custom had taken footing, and was sometime practis- 
ed even in tliis place, by one sometimes of this body.* 
Margaret of Valois, not long since Queen of France, 
built her chapel, provided her chaplains, and large 
endowment for them, that so perpetually day and 
night every hour successively, without intermission, 
by some one or other, there might intercession be 
made to (Jod for her unto the world's end ; a thing 
which herself had little care or thought of in her life 
time, as having other business to think on. So con- 
fident are we of the eternal good of our souls, upon 
the knowledge, devotion, and industry of others, and 
so loth to take any pains ourselves in that behalf, and 
that in a business, which doth so nearly concern ust 
Would you see how ridiculously we abuse ourselves, 
when we thus neglect our own knowledge, and 
securely hazard ourselves upon others' skill i Give 
me leave then to shew you a perfect pattern of it, and 
to report to you what I find in Seneca the philosopher 
recorded of a gentleman in Rome, who being purely 
ignorant, yet greatly desirous to seem learned, pro- 
cured himself many servants, of which some he 

*R. Luptpo. 
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d to study the poets, some the orators, some the 
ians, some the philosophers, and in a strange 
of fancy, all their learning he verily thought to 
s own, and persuaded himself that he knew all 
his servants understood ; yea, he grew to that 
It of machiess in this kind, that being weak in 
, and diseased in his feet, he provided himself 
restlers and runners, and proclaimed games and 
1, and performed them by his servants ; still 
luding himself, as if himself had done them.* 
ired, you are this man ; when you neglect to try 
pirits, to study the means of salvation yourselves, 
ontent yourselves to take them upon trust, and 
»e yourselves altogetlier on the wit and knowledge 
that are your teachers, what is this in a manner 
3 account with yourselves, that our knowledge is 
J, that you know all that we know, who are but 
servants in Jesus Christ ? We have a common 
g, " Many scholars prove far better than their 
3rs." Would you bear a part in this saying, and 
3 better than we that are your teachers ? Then 
J our knowledge yours, not as the Roman 
em an did, by imputation, or by believing well of 
it by thoroughly perceiving and understanding it, 
discovering the uttermost grounds on which it 
sts. There is no way but this, and this David 
1 by his own experience ; " I am wiser than my 

enecae Epist. ad Lucil. xxvii. 
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teachers," saitli he, in his cxix. Psahn, ver. 99. Why ? 
because he believed them ? This could never have 
made him so wise, much less wiser ; why then ? " for 
thy testimonies," saith he, " are my studies." There- 
fore is he wiser than his teachers, because diat 
knowing all that they could teach him, he staid not 
there, but by his own search and study he arrives 
at a degree of knowledge beyond his masters. St 
Basil, in his sermons upon some of the Psalms, taxes 
a sort of men, who thought it a sin to know more of 
God than die tradition of their fathers would give 
them leave ; and would not advance and improve the 
knowledge of the truth by any faculty or industry of 
their own. Beloved, there is not a more immediate 
way to fall into this reproof of St Basil, and to hinder 
all advancement and growth of Christian knowledge 
amongst the common sort of men, than this easy and 
slothful resolution, to rest themselves on others' wits. 
St Jerom, in the preface to his comments on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, much commends Marcella, a 
gentlewoman of Rome, for this, that in her pursuit of 
Christian knowledge, "she would receive nothing 
from him, after the manner of the disciples of Pytha- 
goras, upon trust, and upon his bare word and 
authority, but would so thoroughly sift and try all 
things of herself, that she seemed," saith he, " not so 
much to be my scholar and hearer, as my judge."* 

* Neque ver6 more Pjthagorico quicquid responderam rectum 
putabat,nec sine ratlone praejudicata apud earn ralebat auctoritas; 
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Befeved, what hindrers, but we should all, all of all 
sexes, ages, callings, be like to this Roman matron, 
and be not only hearers, but judges too ? Neither 
to adore all things for Gospel which our betters tell us, 
but to bring all things to the true test ; to know the 
reasons, try the authorities, and never rest ourselves, 
till we take up that conclusion of the Psalmist, " As 
we have heard, so have we seen in the city of our 
God." Ps. xlviii. 8. 

Now to remove you yet a little further from this 
fancy of castmg yourself into the arms of others, and 
to conciliate you the more to God and your reason, 
I will open one thing farther unto you, which is this. 
That you put off the care of your faith and religion 
from yourselves on other men sundry ways, when 
you think you do nothing less ; for when we plead 
for the truth of our profession, and appeal either to 
our education or breeding, "thus we have been 
brought up, thus we have been taught ;" or to an- 
tiquity, " thus have our ancients delivered unto us ;" 
or to universality, " this hath been the doctrine gene- 
rally received;" or to synods, councils, and con- 
sent of churches, " this is the doctrine established 
by ecclesiastical authority;" all these are nothing 
else but deceitful forms of shifting the account and 
reason of our faith and religion from ourselves, and 
casting it upon the back of others. I will shew it 

fled examinabat omnia, et sagaci mente universa pensabat, ut me 
sentirem non tam discipulam habere, quam judicenv. 
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you by the particular examination of every one of 
these ; which I wiD the wiUinger do, because I see 
these are the common hackney reasons, which most 
men use in flattering themselves in their mistakes j 
for all this is nothing else but man's authority thrust 
upon us under divers shapes. 

For, first of all, education and breeding is nothing 
else but the authority of our teachers taken over our 
childhood. Now there is nothing which ought to be 
of less force with us, or which we ought more to 
suspect ; for childhood hath one thing natural to it, 
which is a great enemy to truth, and a great furtherer 
of deceit ; what is that ? Credulity. Nothing is more 
credulous than a child ; and our daily experience 
shews how strangely they will believe either their 
ancients, or one another, in most incredible reports. 
For, to be able to judge what persons, what reports 
are credible, is a point of strength, of which that age 
is not capable. " The chiefest sinew and strength of 
wisdom," sailh Epicharmus, " is, not easily to believe." 
Have wc not then great cause to call to better account, 
and examine by better reason, whatsoever we learnt 
in so credulous and easy an age, so apt, like the 
softest wax, to receive every impression ? Yet not- 
withstanding this singular weakness, and this large 
and real exception which we have against education, 
I ver ly persuade myself, that if the best and strongest 
ground of most men's religion were opened, it would 
appear to be nothing else. 
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Secondly^ Antiquity, what is it else, God only 
excepted, but man's authority born some ages before 
LIS ? Now for the truth of thmgs, time makes no 
iteration ; things are still the same they are, let the 
time be past, present, or to come. Those things 
(^hich we reverence for antiquity, what were they at 
their first birth ? Were they false ? Time cannot 
make them true ; were they true ? Time cannot 
make them more true. The circumstance therefore 
of time, in respect of truth and error, is merely- 
impertinent. Yet dius much must I say for antiquity, 
that amongst all these balancing and halting proofs, if 
truth have any advantage against error and deceit, it 
is here. For there is an antiquity which is proper to 
truth, and in which error can claim no part ; but then 
it must be an antiquity most ancient. This cannot be 
but true, for it is God, and God is truth. All other 
parts of antiquity, deceit and falsehood will lay claim 
to as well as truth. Most certain it is, truth is more 
mcient than error; for error is nodiing else but 
deviation and swerving firom the truth. Were not 
truth therefore first, there could be no error, since 
there could be no swerving from that which is not. 
Wheuj therefore, antiquity is pleaded for the proof of 
iny conclusion commended to you for true, be you 
careful to know whether it be most ancient, yea or no ; 
f it be so, then is it an invincible proof, and pleads 
or nothing but the truth ; if otherwise, though it be 
IS ancient, I say not as Inachus, but as Satan liimself, 
ret it is no proof of truth. 
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Thirdly^ Universality is such a proof of truth, as 
truth itself is ashamed of; for universality is nothing 
but a quainter and a trimmer name to signify the mul- 
titude. Now human authority at the strongest is but 
weak, but the multitude is the weakest jpart of human 
authority ; it is the great patron of error, most easily 
abused, and most hardly disabused. The beginning 
of error may be, and mostly is, from private persons, 
but the maintainer and continuer of error is the 
multitude. Private persons first beget errors in the 
multitude, and make them public ; and publicness of 
them begets them again in private persons.* It is a 
thing which our common experience and practice 
acquaints us with, that when some private persons 
have gained authority with the multitude, and infused 
some error into them, and made it public, the public- 
ness of the error gains authority to it, and interchange- 
ably prevails with private persons to entertain it. The 
most 'singular and strongest part of human authority 
is properly in the wisest and most virtuous ; and these 
I trow, are not the most universal. If truth and good- 
ness go by universality and multitude, what mean 
then the prophets and holy men of God every where 
in Scripture so frequently, so bitterly, to complam of 
the small number of good men, careful of God and 
truth ? Neither is the complaint proper to Scrip- 
ture ; it is the common complaint of all that have left 

* Ubi singulorum error fecerit publicum^ siogulorum errorera 
facit publknu. 
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Tmy records of antiquity behind them. Could wish- 
ing do any good, I could wish well to this kind of 
proof; but it will never go so well with mankind that 
the most shall be the best.* The best that I can say 
of argument and reason, drawn from imiversality and 
multitude, is this, such reason may, perchance, well 
serve to excuse an error, but it can never serve to 
warrant a truth. 

Fourthly^ Councils, and S3mods, and consent of 
churches, these indeed may seem of some force ; 
they are taken to be the strongest weapons, which the 
chiu-ch had fought with ; yet this is still human au- 
thority after another fashion. Let me add one thing, 
that the truth hath not been more relieved by these, 
than it hath been distressed. At the council at Nice 
met 318 bishops to defend the divinity of the Son of 
God ; but at Arminum met well near 600 bishops to 
deny it. I ask then, what gamed the truth here by 
a synod ? Certainly in the eye of reason it more en- 
dangered it ; for it discovered tlie advantage that 
«rror had among the multitude above truth ; by which 
reason, truth might have been greatly hazarded. I 
have read that the nobility of Rome, upon some fancy 
or odier, thought fit, that all servants should wear a 
kind of garment proper to them, so that it might be 
known who were servants, who were freemen ; but 
they were quickly weary of this conceit ; for perceiv- 

* Sed nunquam ita bene erit rebup humanis, ut plures tint me- 

6* 
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ing in what multitudes servants were in mdist place9^ 
they feared that the singularity of their garment might 
be an item to them to take notice of their multitude, 
and to know theur own strength, and so at length take 
advantage of it against their masters. This device of 
calling councils, was but like that fancy of the Roman 
gendemen ; for many times it might well have prov- 
ed a great means to have endanged the truth, by 
making the enemies thereof to see their own strength 
and work upon that advantage ; for it is a speedy 
way to make them to see that, which for the mtost 
part is very true, that there are more which run 
against the truth, than with it. 



THE 

MORAL CHRISTIAN. 



FROM A SERMON ON DEALING WITH ERRING 

CHRISTIANS. 



Two parts there are that do corapletely make up a 
Christian man, a true faith, and an honest conversa- 
tion. The first, though it seem the worthier, and 
therefore gives unto us the name of Christians, yet 
the second, in the end, will prove the surer. For 
true profession, without honest conversation, not only 
saves not, but increases our weight of punishment ; 
but a good life, without true profession, tliough it 
brings us not to heaven, yet it lessens the measure of 
our judgment ; so that a moral man, so called, is a 
Christian by the surer side. As our Saviour saith of 
one in the (Jospel, that had wisely and discreetly an- 
swered him, « Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
Heaven ;" Matth. xii. 34 ; so may we say of these 
men^ suppose that as yet they be not of, yet certain- 
ly far li'om the kingdom of Heaven they cannot be> 
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Yea, this sincerity of life, though severed from true 
profession, did seem such a jewel in the eyes of some 
of the ancient fathers, that their opinion was, and so 
have they in their writings (erroneously doubtless) tes- 
tified it, that God hath in store for such men, not only 
this mitigating mercy, of which but now I spake, but 
even saving grace, so far forth as to make them pos- 
sessors of his kingdom. Let it not trouble you, that I 
entitle them to some part of our Christian faith, and 
therefore without scruple to be received as weak, 
and not to be cast forth as dead. Salvianus disputing 
what faith is, " What might this faith be ?" saith he, 
" I suppose it is nothing else, but faithfully to believe 
Christ, and this is to be faithful unto God, which is 
nothing else but faithfully to keep the Commandments 
of God."* Not therefore, only a bare belief, but the 
fidelity and trustiness of God's servants, faithfully 
accomplishing the will of our Master, is required as 
a part of our Christian faith. 

Now all those good things, which moral men by 
the light of nature do, are a part of God's wiD written 
in their hearts ; wherefore, so far as they were 
conscientious in performing them, if Salvianus his 
reason be good, so far have they title and interest in 
our faith. And therefore Regulus, that famous Ro- 
man, when he endured infinite torments, rather than 

* Quid est ig^tur credulitas vel fides ? opinor fidcliter hominem 
Christo credere, id est, fidelem Deo esse, hoc est fideliter Dei maii^ 
data serrare. 
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he would break his oath, may thus far be counted a 
martyr, and witness for the truth. For the crown of 
martyrdom sits not only on the heads of those who 
have lost their lives, rather than they would cease to 
profess the name of Christ, but on tlie head of every 
one that suffers for the testimony of a good conscience 
and for righteousness' sake. And here I cannot pass 
by one very general gross mistaking of our age* For 
in our discourses concerning the notes of a Christian 
man, by what signs we may know a man to be one of 
the visible company of Christ, we have so tied our- 
selves to this outward profession, that if we know no 
other virtue in a man, but that he hath conned his 
creed by heart, let his life be never so profane, we 
think it argument enough for us to account him with- 
in the pale and circuit of the church ; on the con- 
trary side, let his life be never so upright, if either he 
be little sees in, or peradventure quite ignofJipt of iho 
mystery of Christ, we eatcsmmm but as dead 5 and 
diose who conceive well of those moral good things, 
as of some tokens giving hope of life, we account but 
as a kind of Manichees, who thought tlie very earth 
had life in it. 

I must confess that I have not yet made that pro- 
ficiency in the schools of our age, as tliat I could see 
why the second table, and the acts of it, are riot as 
properly the parts of Religion and Christianity, as the 
acts and observations of the first. If I mistake, then 
it is St James that hath abused me ; for he, describ- 
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ing Religion by its proper acts, tells us, that " True 
Religion, and undefiled before God and the Father^ 
is, to visit the fatherless and the widow in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world." 
Jam. i. 27. So that the thing, which in an especia] 
refined dialect of the new Christian language, signifies 
nothing but morality and civility, that in the language 
of the Holy Ghost imports true religion. Wherefore, 
any difference that the Holy Ghost makes notwith- 
standing, the man of virtuous dispositions, though ig- 
norant of the mystery of Christ, be it Fabricius, or 
Regulus, or any ancient heathen man, famous for sin- 
cerity and uprightness of carriage, hath as sure a 
claim and interest in the church of Christ, as the man 
deepest skilled in, most certainly believing, and openly 
professing all that is written in the Holy Books of 
God, if he endeavour not to " show his faith by his 
works," Jamt ij. 18. The ancients, therefore, where 
they found this kind of men, gladly received them, 
and conversed familiarly with them, as appears by the 
friendly intercourse of epistles of St Basil with Li- 
banius, of Nazianzen and Austin with sundry others. 
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FROM A SERMON ON CHRISTIAN OMNIPOTENCT, 



I CONFESS, it is a strange tlimg, and it hath many 
times much amazed me, to see how ripe to sin many 
3hildren are, in their young and tender years ; and, 
sre they understand what the name of sin and evil 
neans, they are unexpectedly, and no man knows by 
»vhat means, wonderfully prompt and witty to villany 
md wickedness. I know not to what cause to impute 
his thing, but I verily suppose I might quit original sin 
Irom the guilt of it ; for it is a ruled case, and con- 
cluded by the general consent of the schools, that 
original sin is alike in all ; and St Paul seems to me 
X) speak to that purpose, when he saith, that " God 
bath alike concluded all under sin," Galat. iii. 22 ; 
ind that " all are alike deprived of the glory of God." 
Rom. iii. 23. Were therefore original sin the cause 
of this strange exorbitancy in some young children, they 
should all be so ; a thing which our own experience 
teaches us to be false ; for we see many times, even 
in young children,^ many good and gracious things. 
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which being followed witli good education, must needs 
come to excellent effect. " In children," saitli Quin- 
tilian, " many times a hope of excellent things ap- 
pears, which in riper age, for want of cherishing, 
fades and withers away ; a certain sign that nature is 
not so weak, as parents and tutors are negligent."* 
Whence tlien comes this difference ? Certainly not 
from our nature, wliich is one in all, but from some 
other cause. As for original sin, of what strength it 
is, I will not discuss ; only thus much I will say, there 
is none of us all, but is much more wicked, than the 
strength of any primitive corruption can constrain. 

Again, let us take heed that we abuse not ourselves, 
that we use not the names of original weakness as a 
stale and stalking horse, as a pretence to choke and 
cover somewhat else ; for oftentimes, when evil edu- 
cation, wicked examples, long custom, and continu- 
ance in sin hatli bred in us a habit and necessity of 
sinning, presently original sin, and tlie weakness of 
man's nature, bear the blame. " When through sloth 
and idleness, luxury and distemper, our time is lost, 
our bodies decayed, our wits dulled, we cast all the 
fault on the weakness of our nature."f That " law 
of sin in our members," of which St Paul spake, Rom. 
vii. 23, and which some take to be original corrup- 

* In pueris elucet spes plurimorum, quae cum emoritur aetate, 
manifestum est^ non naturam defecisse sed curam. Inst. Oral 
lib. i. c. I. 

t Ubi per secordiam, vires, tempus, ingenium, defluxere, naturae 
infirmitas accusatur. Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. c. 1. 
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St Austin once pronounced of it, (whether he 
t to stand to it I know not, but so he once pro- 
ved of it,) " That the law of sin, that carries us 
St our wills to sin, is nothing else but the force 
iolence of long custom and continuance in sin."* 
iw that, by the err(wr of our first parents, the devil 
blinded and bound us more than ever the Phil- 
s did Samson ; yet this needs not to make us 
stand in fear of original weakness ; for blind 
bound as we are, let the devil build never so 
5, yet if our hair be grown, if Christ do strengdi- 
s, we shall be able, Samson like, to bear his 
gest pillars, and pull down his house about his 

;x peccati est violentia consuetadinig. Confes. lib. iii. c» 5. 



REMARKS 

ON THE SIN AGAINST 

THE HOLY GHOST. 



FBOH A TRACT ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Many have witten of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and in definmg or describing of it, follow their 
own zealous conceits, and not the canon of Holy 
Scriptures. The more dreadful the sin is, the more 
fearful we must be, in charging it upon any special 
crime or particular person. In defining a sin of so 
heinous a nature, direct and evident proof from Scrip- 
ture is requisite. It is not enough to consider, as 
many do, what sins are nK)st desperate and deadly, 
and therefore to conclude such sins are against^the 
Holy Ghost. Thus mdeed the Schoolmen have done, 
who have made six differences of this sin,* without 

* The six differences the Schoobnen make of the sin againi t 
the Holy Ghost, are these ; 

1. Envying of our brother*8 graces. 2. Impugning of the known 
ttuth. 3. Desperation. 4. Obstinacy. 6. Presumption. 6. Final 
impenitency. 
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Six)und or warrant from Scripture for so doing. And 
Bellarmine is so liberal in bestowmg on such as he 
calls heretics, that his opinion is, that a man can 
scarce be a learned Protestant, without committing 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Neither are the Pa- 
pists the only men that are mistaken about this sin ; 
but too many divines of the reformed churches have 
started aside from the Scripture, and have given us 
such intricate and contradictory definitions of this sin, 
as tend only to the perplexing the tender consciences 
of weak Christians. To make good this censure, I 
will briefly set down so much touching this sin, as I 
conceive is warranted by the word of God, and hum- 
bly submit to the judgment of the learned. 

The blasphemy agamst the Holy Ghost was an evil 
speaking of, or slandering of the miracles which our 
Saviour did, by those, who though they were convinc- 
ed by the miracles to believe that such works could 
not be done but by the power of God, yet they did 
maliciously say, they were wrought by the power of 
the devil. 

In this definition these points are observable. 
1. I forbear to call it the sin agamst the Holy 
Ghost, but the blasphemy ; for though every blasphe- 
my be a sin in general, yet our Saviour Christ terms 
it tfie blasphemy. And the Evangelists do all agree 
to give it the same term ; and it is now here in 
Holy Scripture called the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and yet it appears both in St Matthew and St Maik, 
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that there was just occasion offered to our Saviour 
to call it so ; where he compares it with the sin 
against the Son of Man, but he forbears to call it any 
thing but ^' the blasphemy " ; thereby, no doubt, to 
teach us it consisteth (Hily in cursed speaking and 
blaspheming. A serious consideraticm of this point 
may teach us so much moderation, as to confine our* 
selves to that term which our Saviour in the three 
Evangelists hath prescribed unto us. I cannot find 
that any man, that hath written upon this argument, 
hatii made any observation, or noted this phrase and 
term used by the Evangelists, in pronouncing the 
dreadful sentence of our Saviour againt the blasphemy 
of the Holy Ghost; I will cite these texts, where it 
is named ; Matt, xii, 31 ; Mark iii. 29 ; Luke xii. 10. 

2. A second observation is, that blasphemy is a 
speaking against another, as both St Matthew and St 
Luke expound the word ; for m the original, it is a 
blasting the fame, or blaming of another ; for horn 
the Greek word BXa6(prifia(x)^ both the French nation 
and our English by contraction have made the word 
«« blame." 

3. To pass firom the name to the thing itself, we 
may observe by the coherence of the texts, that blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost was spoken of by our 
Saviour, concerning the Scribes and Pharisees. It 
was, saith St Mark, because the Pharisees said, he 
had an unclean spirit, and that he cast out devils by 
!6eelzebub, &c. This speech of tb^ Pharisees, where- 
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by they slandered his miracles wrought by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, is properly the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ohost. How transcendant a crime it was, 
to traduce that power by wliich our Saviour wrought 
his miracles, may appear from the end for which 
these miracles were wrought ; which was, to prove 
to the people which saw them, that he was the Mes- 
sias ; which is evident from the places of Scripture, 
wherein he appealed to his works ; John x. 37, 38 ; 
John xiv. 11; Matt. xi. 4 ; John v. 36. These and 
other places show, that the working of miracles was 
an act of the most gbrious manifestation of the power 
of God ; by which at the first view, the simplest peo- 
ple were led by their outward sense, to the great 
mystery of inward faith in Christ their Redeemer. 

Therefore, for those men that were eye witnesses 
of those miracles, wbich did make them know that 
Ohrist was a teacher come from God, to blaspheme 
that power by which these miracles were wrought, 
and to say tfiey were done by the help of the devil, 
was the most spiteful and malicious slander that 
could be invented ; for thereby they attempted, as 
much as in them lay, to destroy the very principles 
-of faith, and to prevent the very first propagation of 
the Gospel, to the universal mischief of all mankind. 
And though these Pharisees were no Christians, and 
therefore could not fall away from faith, which they 
never had, yet they did know and believe that Christ 
was a teacher come from Grod ; for so our Savipur 

7* 
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tells thetn^ John vii. 28, '^ Ye both know me, and 
whence I am." They did not believe him as a Sa- 
viour, but as a great Prophet from God ; (as the Ma- 
hometans do at this very day,) they trusted to be 
saved by their law; and because he taught such- 
things as did abrogate their kw, in which they so 
much gloried, they were so malicious to his doctrine, 
which they did not believe, that they ^K)ke evil of his 
miracles, which they did believe ; lest the people, by 
approving his miracles, should believe his doctrine. 

4. Observe that it is said to be blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost ; because, by the Holy Ghost die 
miracles were wrought. Matt. xii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10. 

5. The blasphemy against the Son of Man was, 
when men considered Christ as a mere man, and did 
disgracefully tax his conversation, by saying, ^'Behold 
a glutton, a wine bibber, a friend to publicans and 
sinners." Matt. xi. 19. But the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost was, when men beholding Christ's 
miracles did enviously ascribe them to the devil, 
which they knew and believed to be done by Grod's 
power. 

6. The texts formerly cited out of the three Evan- 
gelists, being all the places where the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is named, we cannot find by 
tliem, that we have any safe rule to conclude, that 
any but the Scribes and Pharisees, and their confed- 
erates, committed that sin. I dare not say, that Ju- 
das, Julian the Apostate, or SimcHti Magus, or thoQ& 
who stoned Stephen, were guilty thereof. 
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7. The Apostles have not in any of tlieir Epistles 
once mentioned this blasphemy, and yet they were 
most careful and frequent in exhortations from all 
sorts of sin ; it were much, tlierefore, if they should 
omit or forget such a fearful crime without often and 
precise admonishing to beware of it. And though 
negative proofs from Scripture are not demonstrative, 
yet the general silence of the Apostles may at least 
help to infer a probability, that tlie blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost is not conmiittable by any Christian, 
which lived not in time of our Saviour. 

It remains to examine those common definitions of 
this sin, which are now current, tliough different in 
the terms by which they define it. Some call it a 
total or final falling away firom faith, or a wilful apos- 
tacy, or a malicious resisting of the truth ; yet when 
they come to explain their meaning, the difference 
among them is not considerable. I shall chiefly ap- 
ply myself to Mr Calvin's definition, because his 
judgment hath gained the greatest reputation amongst 
the multitude ; as also, that he himself promises such 
a true definition, as shall easily, by itself, overthrow 
all the rest. In his Institute lib. iii. chap. 3, he saith ; 
They sin against the Holy Ghost, qui divinae veriiatij 
{cujus ftdgore sic perstringunturj ut ignorantiam cau- 
sari nequeanty) tamen destinata malitia resistuntj in 
hoc tantuMj ut resistant. Arminius also useth Mr 
Calvin's words. The rhetorical parenthesis, which 
mi^t well have been spared in a definition, being 
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reduced to plain and brief terms ; this definition of 
Calvin may be thus Englished ; " They sin against 
tlie Holy Ghost, who of determined malice resist the 
known truth of God, to tlie end only to resist." In 
this Mr Calvin doth not define what the sin is, but 
who they are that commit it ; whereas by the rules of 
logic concretes admit of no definition, but only ab- 
stracts. But taking the definitition as it is, it consists 
principally of these three terms. Firsts Truth ; 
Secondly y Known ; Thirdly, Resisted ; or a resisting 
the known truth. The words being general and 
doubtful, we will consider them singly. 

First, If by the truth, Mr Calvin understands the 
word of God, or tlie whole doctrine revealed in the 
Scriptures, then the sense of this term will be too 
large ; for even the Pharisees, which spoke against 
the Holy Ghost, did not resist the whole truth of God 
in the Scripture, for tliey believed in the law of Mos- 
es, and had confidence to be saved by the keeping of 
it ; and in defence of that law, as they thought, they 
did blaspheme the Holy Ghost. Therefore properly, 
by " the truth of God," Mr Calvin must confine his 
meaning to the truth of the Gospel or doctrine of 
faith; for so both he himself and others expound 
themselves, by terming the sin against the Holy 
Ghost a falling away, or turning away from from faith, 
or apostacy. 

Secondly, By this word "known," Mr Calvin 
must mean belief; for faith is properly by believbg, 
not knowing the truth 
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Thuudlt, The word " resisting '' must mean unbe- 
lieyiiig ; for if receiving of the truth be by belief, 
then resisting of the truth must be by unbelief. And 
indeed Mr Calvin explains himself in tlie same chap- 
ter, saying, ^' There is no place for pardon where 
knowledge is joined with unbelief;" Aon esse vetiiae 
loeum tibi scUniia ad increduUiiatem accessit. So tlien 
by this definition, to resist the knoum truths is all one, 
IS if Mr Calvin had said in proper terms, for a man at 
ooce to unbelieve that which he dotli believe ; which 
two things it is impossible to do together ; and if diey 
be not together, there can be no resistance. It is 
true, that for some reasons a man may be brought 
not to believe that which he formerly believed ; this 
cannot be in an instant, but successively unbelief 
comes in the place of belief. And this may not be 
caDed a resisting, for that all resistance consists in a 
violence between two at the least ; but where two 
succeed one another, and are never together, it can- 
not possibly be. I confess a man may resist the truth 
when it is a trutli in itself only, or in the understand- 
ing of some other ; but to resist the truth which is 
known, and believed by the resister himself, is a di- 
rect contradiction ; for the nature of truth is such, 
that if the understanding apprehend it for trutli, it 
cannot but assent to it. No man can force himself to 
believe what he lists, or when he lists. Sometimes a 
man knows not what to believe, but finds a suspen- 
sion of his faith, or trepidation of his understanding, 
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not knowing which way to turn. This cannot b< 
called a resisting of the truth, when the truth is no 
known, but doubted. 

Again, some truths there be, tliough they be as 
sented to by the understanding for trutlis, yet they ar( 
not desired as good ; for truth is one degree nearei 
the soul of man than goodness. The Pharisees die 
apprehend the miracles of our Saviour as true, bu 
not as good ; because they tended to the derogatioi 
of their law, which they esteemed a better truth 
And for this cause they blasphemed that truth, whicl 
in their hearts they believed for truth ; for the trutl 
of words, or speech, is, as the schools say, nothing 
else but the sign of truth, not truUi itself; for trutl 
itself is seated in the understanding, and not in the 
speech. That truth which the understanding assents 
to, the speech may affirm to be false; there arc 
many things believed in deed, which are denied ii 
word ; but such a denial is not resisting but only mak- 
ing shew of resisting the truth ; for resistance musi 
be in the same place where truth is ; truth being seat- 
ed in the understanding, resistance must be placed 
there also ; the understanding can resist no truth, bui 
by unbelieving of it. If Mr Calvin had intended o! 
the truth only in word, he had come one step nearei 
to the truth of Scripture, but he was not so happy k 
the expression of his meaning ; nay, his terms of in- 
credulity, apostacy, falling away, ice. relate to a real, 
not verbal apostacy, and unbelief. It remains then tc 
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my imderstanding, that Mr Calvin makes the resist- 
ance of the truth to be a not believing of what we db 
believe ; which being a contradiction, he defines th0 
sin against the Holy Ghost to be such a sin, as no 
man possibly can commit. And yet in the other ex- 
treme, in expounding his own definition, he makes it 
such a sin, as no man living but commits ; for by his 
doctrine, as I take it, any sin may be tlie sin against 
the Holy Ghost. His words are these, Quorum con- 
victa est conscientia verbum Dei esse quod repvdiant 
tt impugnantj impugnare tamen non desistant, UK in 
spiritum blasphemari dicuntur. What man is there 
that doth not daily, in some point or other, forsake the 
word of God, ahd ceases not to impugn it, and is con- 
vinced thereof in his conscience ? I know Mr Cal- 
vin was far from tliinking, tliat St Paul did sin against 
the Holy Ghost ; and yet St Paul, it seems, was con- 
vinced in his conscience, that it was the word of God 
he fought against, and yet ceased not to fight against 
it, when he saith. He delighted in the law of God, 
yet another law warring against the law of his mind, 
brought him into captivity to the law of sin. Rom. 
vii. 22, 23. What dangerous consequences weak 
consciences may draw to themselves, out of this un- 
bridled, unlimited proposition of Mr Calvin's, let 
others judge. 

There is a just cause, I presume, to except against 
Mr Calvin and all others, who in this concur with 
him, to omit the term of " blasphemy " in their defi- 
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nitions ; for this is perpetually observed by our Sa- 
viour in liis speech concerning tliis sin, by the Evan- 
gelists with one consent. But instead of the word 
" blasphemy," he hath brought in the word "resist,** 
for a genus of this sin ; but by what authority I know* 
not. I cannot find it, or the equivalent to it, in any 
of those places, which are thought to touch this inn. 
I find only " falling away" mentioned, Heb. vi. 6, 
which phrase is used by Mr Calvin for " resistmg f 
whereas, " falling away," and " resisting," are no more 
alike than fighting and running away, which are little 
less than contraries. The last point I shaU touch in 
Mr Calvin's definition, is, where he saith, the sinners 
against the Holy Ghost resist, to the end only that 
they may resist ; and yet withal he tells, they reast 
out of a determined malice ; if tliey resist out of 
malice, then the end for which they resist, is for the 
satisfaction of their malice. The Pharisees here con- 
demned by our Saviour, had another end than bare 
resisting. The defence of the law of Moses was the 
end for which they blasphemed, and not any pleas- 
lure they could have in the bare and simple act of re- 
resistance. 

We find three old opinions concerning tbe sin 
against the Holy Ghost, but they were long since ex- 
ploded ; I will but only name them. Qrigen thou^ 
all sins committed after baptism were ans against the 
Holy Ghost. His reason was only a witless conceit 
of his own, that God the Father was in all things, the 
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Son only in aD reasonable creatures, the Holy Ghost 
in all regenerate men ; therefore, when men sin 
against the Divine Person, which is in them, if they 
be Heathen, they sin against God the Father, or Son ; 
if they be Christians, they sin against God the Holy 
Ghost ; but this opinion is false. The Novatian her- 
etics agreed with Origen in opinion, for they denied 
remission of sins to any that fell ; thinking all falls of 
Christians to be sins against the Holy Ghost ; but this 
is false, else all sins were unpardonable to Christians. 
Yet we find St Paul to remit the sins of the incestu- 
ous Corinthian. Our Saviour also chargeth the Phari- 
sees with this, who were no Christians. St Austin 
thought final impenitency to be the sin against the 
Holy Ghost ; but final impenitency is no blasphemy, 
but only a general circumstance, that may accompany 
any sin ; besides, our Saviour intends, that this sin 
may be found in this life ; and the Pharisees were 
alive, when they were accused of it. Peter Lombard, 
and Thomas Aquinas, thought sins of malice to be sins 
against the Holy Ghost, and sins of infirmity against 
the Father, and sins of ignorance against the Son. 
This opinion is false, because the sm against tlie Holy 
Ghost must be a sin of some certain blasphemy, but 
malice is no certain sin, but a general, and it is not 
always a blasphemy. 

In this determination of the point of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, and the enquiry made into 
Mr Calvin's and other's new definition, I hope I have 
delivered nothing contrary to the articles of the church 

of England. 

8 
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PARABLES. 



FROM A SERMON ON THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 



Common experience i^ows we are all very desirous 
to hear narrations and reports, either pleasant or 
strange ; wise men therefore, and Grod himself, which 
is wiser than men, being to train up mankind, a sub- 
ject dull of hearing, and hardly drawn to learn, have 
from time to time wrought upon this humour, upo^ 
this part of our disposition, and mitigated, sugared, 
as it were, the unpleasantness of a difficult .and hard, 
lesson, with the sweetness of some delightful parable 
or fable. St Chrysostom tells us of a physician, who 
finding his patient to abhor physic, but infinite^ long 
for wine, heating an earthen cup in the fire, and 
quenching it in wine, put his potion therein, that so 
the sick person being deceived with the smell of wine 
might unawares drink of the physic ; or, that I may 
better draw my comparison from Scripture, as when 
Jacob meant to be welcome to his father Isaac, he 
put on his brother Esau's apparel, and so got access. 
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0, Beloved, wise men, when they meant either to 
istruct the ignorant, or to reprove offenders, to pro- 
ure their welcome, and make their way more pass- 
ble, have been wont for the most part, as it were, to 
lothe their lesson or reproof in a parable, or to serve 
in a dish savouring of wine, that so Jacob might be 
dmitted under Esau's coat, that the smell of the 
leasantness of wine might draw down the wholesome- 
ess of physic. Great and singular have been those 
Sects, which this kind of teachmg by parables hath 
Tought in men ; by informing their ignorance, re- 
roving their error, working patience of reproof, open- 
\g the understanding, moving the affections, and 
ther sovereign commodities. And for this cause not 
nly our poets and profane authors, but whole cities^ 
ad men which gave laws to commonwealths, have 
lade especial choice of this course ; yea, oiu: Saviour 
Ibrist himself hath filled the Gospels with parables, 
lade them like a divine and Christian Esop's Fables, 
ecause he found it to be exceeding profitable. 
For, Jirst of all, it is the plainest and most familiar 
ay, and, above all other, stoops to the capacity of 
le learner, as being drawn either from ti^ees, or 
easts, or from some ordinary, common, and known 
ctions of men ; as from a shepherd attending his 
ock, from an husbandman sowing corn in his field, 
'om a fisher casting his net into the sea, from a wo- 
lan putting leaven into her dough, or the like. So 
lat in this respect a parable is like Moses' tabernacle, 
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which outwardly was nothmg but goat skins, or some 
ordinary stuff, but within it was silk, and purple, and 
gold. And, indeed, since those we teach are either 
c'liildren or ignorant persons who are but children, for 
every man in what he is ignorant is no better than a 
child, that manner of information fits best, which is 
most easy and familiar. Again, a parable is a kind 
of pattern and example, expressing unto us what we 
hear ; now nothing doth more illustrate and explain 
than instance and example ; in a parable, as it were 
upon a stage, the thing that we are taught b in a 
manner acted, and set forth before our eyes. 

Secondly f Parables do not only by their plainness 
open the understanding, but they work upon the af- 
fections, and breed delight of hearing, by reason of 
that faceteness and wittiness, which are many times 
found in them, by reason of wliich they insinuate 
themselves, and creep into us, and, ere we are aware, 
work that end for which they were delivered. Who 
is not much moved with that parable of Jotham in the 
book of Judges, ix. 8, that " the trees went forth to 
choose a king ;" or that of Menenius Agrippa in Livy, 
that the parts of the body conspired against the belly j 
by which the one showed the wickedness of the men 
of Shechem against the sons of Gideon ; the other 
tlie folly of the common people, in conspu-ing against 
the senators and noblemen ? And no mar\'el. Be- 
loved, if this faceteness of parables doth tlius work 
with men, since it seems to have had wonderful force 
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with God himself ; for when the Canaanitish woman ^ 
in the Gospel, had long importuned our Saviour in the 
behalf of her daughter, and our Saviour had answer- 
ed her with that short, cutting, and reproachful para- 
ble, " It is not meet to take the children's bread, and 
cast it unto dogs ;" Matt. xv. 26, she facetely and 
wittily retorts and turns upon our Saviour his own 
parable ; " Truth Lord," saith she, " yet dogs do eat 
the crumbs that fall from their master's table ;" be it 
that I am but a dog, I require no more than is due 
to a dog, even the crumbs that fall from your table j 
with which speech our Saviour was so far taken, as 
that he seems to have been stricken into a wonder- 
ment ; for he presently cries out, ^^ O woman, great 
is thy faith." 

Thirdly^ There is one thing, that this way of in- 
struction by parable hath above all other kinds of 
teaching ; it serves excellendy for reproof; for man is a 
proud creature, impatient of pldn and open check and 
reprehension ; many times no way of dealing with 
him, when he hath offended, but by deceiving him 
with wiliness and craft ; he that comes rudely and 
plainly to reprehend, doth many times more hurt than 
good. I speak this not only in regard of ministerial 
reprehension, used by the preacher of the word, but 
of all other ; for to reprove offenders is a common 
duty, and belongs to every private man as well as to 
the minister. St Austin, in his book de Civitaie Dei^ 

handling the question, why in common calamities the 

fl* 
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. good do bear a part as well as the evil, amongst many 
other reasons, gives this as a special one, That good 
men are not careful enough in reproving the errors of 
their offending brethren, but, by connivency and si- 
lence, in a manner partake in their ans^ and, as it 
were by consent, make them their own.* It shdl 
not be amiss, therefore, even for you of the laity, to 
hear something concerning this art of reprehension, as 
a duty concerning you as well as the preacher. For 
the wisdom and gendeness of a Christian are never bet- 
ter seen than in reproving ; now one common erroi? 
of reprehenders is their over bhmt and plain manner 
of rebuking ; whilst they reprove the vice as if they 
hated the person, and upbraid rather than repre 
bend ;f by this our importunity, we destroy more sin" 
ners than we save. 

It is an excellent observation in St Chrysostonr, 
" He, who is violently urged to shame, becomes in- 
sensible of shame." Unseasonable and importunate re- 
prehenders make offending persons to steel their fore- 
head, and to set a good face upon their fact, as the 
phrase of the world is, and to seek out excuses and 
apologies for their sin. Tully tells us, that Antony 
the orator, being to defend a person who was accused 
of faction and sedition, bent his wits to maintain sedi- 
tion was good, and not to be objected as a fault.} 

*De Civit. Dei, lib. i. c. 9. 
fDum sic objurgent, quasi oderint. 
t De Orat. lib. ii. §. 199. 
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That we force not our offending brethren unto this 
degree of impudency, let us consult with our charity, 
and know tlie quality and nature of tlie offender; 
Husbandmen tell us, that the young and tender 
branches of a vine are not to be pruned away with ft 
knife, but gently pulled away by hand. Beloved, be- 
fore we reprove, let us know the condition of our 
brother, whether he be not like the young \ine, soft 
and tender, and so to be cured rather with the hand 
than with the knife ; and if he be grown so hard tliat 
he shall need the knife, we must not rashly adventure 
of it, but know there is a skill likewise in using the 
knife ; as Ehud, in the book of Judges, when he went 
to kill Eglon, carries not his dagger in his hand, but 
comes unto him with a present, and had his dagger 
girt privily under his garment ; or as a skilful physi- 
cian of whom we read, being to heal an imposthume, 
and finding the sick person to be afraid of lancing, 
privily wrapped up his knife in a spunge, with which 
whilst he gently smoothed the place, he lanced it ; so, 
Beloved, when we encounter our offending brother, 
we must not openly carry the dagger in our hand, for 
this were to defy our brother ; but we must wrap our 
knife in our sponge, and lance him wliilst we smoothe 
him, and with all sweetness and gentleness of behav- 
iour, cure him ; as Isaiah the prophet cured Hezeki- 
as, by laying a plaister of figs upon the sore. 

Men when they have offended are like unto fire, 
ve must take heed how we come too near them ; 
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and therefore as the Cherubims in the book of Isalah^s 
prophecy take a coal from the altar with the tongs ; 
so when the prophets dealt with them, they did not 
rudely handle them with tlieir hands, but they came 
upon them warily under parables, as it were with the 
Cherubim tongs. How could Nathan have come so 
near unto kmg David, and drawn from him an ac« 
knowledgment of his sin, had he not come with the 
Cherubim tongs, and deceived him with a parable f 
Or how should the prophet have made king Ahab see 
his error in letting go king Benhadad, if he had not, 
as it were, put a trick upon the king, and disguised 
both himself and his speech, and masked his errand 
with the parable of him who let go the prisoner, that 
was committed to his charge ? So that in this re- 
spect, if we would define a parable, we must pro- 
nounce it to be a civil or spiritual stratagem, by which 
persons, who need instruction, are honestly and pious- 
ly beguiled for their own profit. No marvel, there- 
fore, if our Saviour Christ in his preaching doth every 
where drive upon parables. For being to deliver to 
us so many lessons, so strange, so uncouth, so hard to 
leaiii, it was meet that he should make choice of that 
method of teaching, which hath most likelihood to 
prevail and commend tliem unto us. 



ON 

DEVOTION. 



VROM A SERMON ON THE DUTY OF PRATEfl. 



Devotion in ordinary persons is a thing easilj 
raised and easily allayed ; every strange event, every 
fear, every little calamity or distress is enough to put 
us into a strain of religious meditation ; but on the 
contrary side, a small matter doth again as quickly 
kill it. It seems to be like a quotidian ague, it comes 
by fits, every day it takes us, and every day it leaves 
us ; or like flax, or straw, or such light and dry stuff, 
which easily kindles, and as soon goes out. Indeed, 
it is a good thing when we find our hearts thus tender, 
and upon every occasion ready to melt into devotion 
for as to be quick of sense is a sign of life, and the 
purest and best complexions are quickest of sense, 
so it is a great argument of spiritual life in us, and of 
purity of soul, when we are so easily apt to fall upon 
devout meditation. But our Saviour requires yet 
nother quality in our devotion ; it must be as lasting 
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as it is quick. Quintilian advises his orator to beware 
how he stand too long upon a place of passion, be- 
cause that passion is not lasting, " and men cannot 
long weep."* But, Beloved, our Saviour gives other 
precepts of Christian oratory ; he wills, if we will 
prevail with Grod, to insist and dwell long upon a 
place of religious passion, and provide that our tears 
may be perpetual and never dry ; a hard thing you 
will take it to be, yet certainly it is very possible. 

There is a question raised among the great mas- 
ters of natural learning, whether, or no there may be 
a lamp so provided that it may bum forever ? And 
they think it may be done. Beloved, our Saviour 
here teaches to practise that in spirituals, which hath 
been but a matter of speculation in naturals, even so 
to kindle and dress our lamps, as that they shall 
never go out ; but be like unto the good housewife's 
candle in the Proverbs, that goes not out by night, or 
rather like the sun which shines for evermore. Dan- 
iel is said to have kindled this lamp, and to have made 
his prayer thrice a day, David seven times a day, but 
this is not enough ; for in that the one is noted to 
have prayed seven times a day, the other thrice, it is 
likely at other times they did not pray ; but God is 
not contented with this intermittent prayer ; for if we 
look upon my text, we shall see that there must be 
no instant free from prayer ; we must not measure 

•Nihil facilius quam l^ci'^mas ioaresccre. Inst. Qrat. lib^ 
Vi. c. I, 
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ir prayers by number. Number is a discrete quali- 
ty, as we call it, the parts are not connext, are not 
ed together, there is a separation, a distance betwixt 
lem. TTiat that measures out our prayers must be 
ne and length, some continued quantity, whose parts 
lave no separation, no intermission ; for so saitli my 
Bxt, "men ought always to pray." Always, the 
irhole life of a man ought to be but one continual 
irayer. 

But let us a little consider how possible this is, and 
ee if there be any that doth necessarily enforce in- 
ermission of prayer. And^r*^, that wonderful lamp, 
►f which I but now told you great scholars had spok- 
tn, is not yet made, because they are not agreed of 
^hat matter to make it. And indeed in the world, 
hings either are not at all, or being, do at length cease 
be, either because there is no fit matter whence 
hey may be framed, or else the matter of which they 
ire made vanishes and dies. But, Beloved, prayer 
5 a strange thing, it can never want matter ; it will 
►e made out of any matter, upon any occasion what- 
oever ; whatsoever you do, wheresoever you are, 
bth minister occasion of some kind of prayer ; eith- 
T of thanksgiving unto God for his goodness ; or of 
^raising and admiring his greatness ; or of petitioning 
3 him in case of want or distress ; or bewailing some 
in, or neglect conmiitted. Is it the consideration of 
Sod's benefits, that will move us to thankfulness ? 
Phen certainly onr thankfulness ought to be perpet- 
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ual ; there is no person so mean, no soul so poor, and 
distressed, and miserable, but if he search narrow^} 
he shall find some blessing for which he owes thank* ki 
fulness unto God ; if nothing else, yet his very mis- k 
ery and distress is a singular blessing, if he use it to fi 
that end for which it was sent. ; 

Is it the consideration of distress and affliction, and ^ 
some degree of the curse of God upon us, that will - 
stir our devotion ? Indeed, this is it with most men 
that kindles the fire of prayer in our hearts ; men for 
the most part are like unto tlie unslacked lime, which 
never heats till you throw water upon it ; for they 
never grow warm in devotion, till somewhat contrary 
to their wishes and disposition begins to afflict them ; 
then certainly our petitions to God ought never to 
cease ; for never was there man in any moment of his 
life entirely happy ; eitlier in body, goods, or good 
name, every man hath some part of affliction. Bles- 
sing and cursing, though they seem to be enemies, and 
contrary one to another, yet are never severed, but go 
hand in hand together. Some men have more of 
one, some of another, but there is no man but hath 
some part of both ; wherefore as it seems not only 
prayer in general, but all kind, all sort of prayer, ought 
to be continual. Prayer must not be, as it were, of 
one thread, we must blend and temper together all 
kind of prayer, our praise or thanks, our sorrow, and 
make our prayer like Joseph's party coloured coat, 
like a beautiful garment of sundry colours. So then, 
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u fire goes not out so long as it hath matter to feed on, 
so what shall be able to interrupt our devotion, which 
hath so great and everlasting store of matter to con- 
tinue it ? 

Secondly, many things m the world are necessarily 
intermitted, because they are tied to place or times; 
all places, all times are not convenient for them ; but 
in case of prayer it is otherwise, it seeks no place, it 
attends no time ; it is not necessary we should come to 
the church, or expect a Sabbath, or an holiday ; for 
prayer indeed especially was the Sabbath ordamed, 
yet prayer itself is Sabbathless, and admits no rest, 
no intermission at all. If our hands be clean, we 
must, as our Aposde commands us, lift them up every 
where, at all times, and make every place a church, 
every day a Sabbath, every hour canonical. As you 
go to the market, as you stand in the streets, as you 
walk in the fields, in all these places you may pray 
as well and with as good an acceptance, as in the 
church ; for you yourselves are temples of the Holy 
GMiost, if the grace of God be in you, more precious 
than any of those which are made with hands. The 
church of Rome hath made a part of her Breviary, 
or Common Prayer Book, which she calls, <' The 
Unerary of the Clergy,'' and it is a set form of prayer 
vdiich clergymen ought to use when they set out on a 
journey, and are upon their way ; why she calls it the 
Itinerary of the clergy, and impropriates it unto the 

clergy, I know not ; she might for ought I see, have 

9 
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called it the Itinerary of the Laity, since it is a duty 
belonging unto them as well as to the minister ; yet, 
thus much the example of that church teaches, that 
no place, no occasion excludes prayer. 

We read in our books, that one of the Ethnic Em- 
perors was much taken, when he saw a woman going 
in the streets with a vessel of water on her head, her 
child at her girdle, her spindle in her hand twisting 
her thread as she went ; he thought it a wonderful 
portion of diligence thus to employ all places and 
times indifferently. Beloved, if it be thus with bodily 
labour, how much more should it be so with the la- 
bour of the soul, wliich is far more easy, and needs 
not the help of any bodily instrument to act it ? And 
how welcome a spectacle will it be, think you unto 
the great King of heaven and earth, when he shall 
see that no time, no occasion, is able to interrupt the 
labour of our devotion ? Is it the time of feasting and 
jollity, which seems to prescribe against prayer f In- 
deed prayer is a grave and sober action, and seems 
not to stand with sport and merriment ; yet notwith- 
standing it is of so pliable a nature, that it will accom- 
modate and fit itself even to feasts and sportings. 
We read in the book of Daniel, that when Balshazzar 
made his great and last feast to his princes and lords, 
that they were merry, and drank wine in bowls, and 
^' praised the gods of gold and silver, of brass, and of 
iron, of wood, and of stone." Dan. v. 4. Beloved, 
shall Ethnic feasts find room for their idolatrous w(tf- 
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^p^and praise of their golden, brazen, wooden gods, 
and shall not our Christian feasts yield some place (or 
the praise of the true God of Heaven and earth f Last 
of all, is it dme of sleep that seems to give a vacaticm 
and surcease to prayer ? Beloved, sleep is no part of 
our life, we are not accountable for things done or 
not done then. Tertidlian tells us, " that an unclean 
dream shall no more condemn us, than a dream of 
martyrdom shall crown us;"^ and the casuists do 
teach, that loose dreams in the night shall never be 
laid to our charge, if they be not occasioned by lewd 
thoughts in the day ; for they are not thoughts spring- 
ing out, but cast into our hearts by the devil, upon his 
score shall they go, and we shall not reckon for them ; 
so then, though sleep partake not of our devotion, yet 
diis hinders not the continualness of it. Aristode 
tells us, that men who sleep perceive not any part of 
time to have passed, because they tie the last moment 
of their watching with the first moment of their awak- 
ing, as having no sense of what past betwbct, and so 
account of it as one continued time. Beloved, if we 
do with our devotion as we do with our time, if we 
shut up the last instant of our watching with a prayer, 
and resume that prayer at the first instant of our wak- 
ing, we have made it one continued prayer without 
interruption. 

Thirdly^ and last of all, the greatest reason why 

* Non magis enim ob stupri visionem damnabimur, quam ob 
aartyrii coronabimur. De Anima. c. 46. 
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many businesses of the world cannot be acted per-' 
petually, is, because they must give room to others^ 
The actions of the world are many times like uQto 
quarrelsome birds, two of them cannot peaceably 
dwell m one bush.* But prayer hath that property 
which Aristotle gives unto substance, it is at peace, 
and holds good terms with all our csffes of the world. 
No business so great, or that so much takes up the 
time and mind of a man, as that it needs exclude 
prayer ; it is of a soft and sociable nature, and it can 
incorporate and sink into our business like water into 
ashes, and never increase the bulk of them ; it can 
mix and interweave itself with all our cares, withotit 
any hindrance unto them ; nay, it is a great strengdi 
and improvement unto them. " For," saith St Chry- 
sostom, " as they that build houses of clay, must eve* 
ry where place studs and pieces of timber and woody 
so to strengthen the building ; so all our cares of this 
life, which are no better than buildbgs of dirt and 
clay, we must strengthen and compact togedier witb 
frequent and often prayer, as with bonds and p^opsof 
timber.'' Let ito man therefore thinks tlmt it is tas^ 
much to require at the hands of men, at one and the 
selfsame instant, both to attend their vocation and their 
prayer ; for the mind of a man is a very agile and 
nimble substance, and it is a wonderful thing to see 
how many things it will at one moment apply itself 
unto without any confusion or let. Look but upon 

* Unicum arbustum son alit duos eritlucos. 
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the musician while he is in his practice, he tunes his 
roice, fingers his instrument, reads his dittay, marks 
his note, observes the time, aU these things, at one 
and the same instant, without any distraction or im- 
pediment ; thus should men do in case of devotion^ 
and in the common acts of our vocation, let {N*ayer 
bear a part ; for prayer added unto diligent labour is 
like a sweet voice to a well tuned instrument, and 
makes a pleasing harmony in the ears of God. ^ The 
good housewife,'' saith St Chrysostom, ^ as she sits at 
her distaff, and reaches out her hand to the flax, may 
even then lift up, if not her eyes, yet her mind unto 
heaven, and consecrate and hallow her work with earn- 
est prayer unto God." *^ The husbandman," saith St 
Jerom, ^ at the plough tail, may sing an hallelujah, the 
sweating harvestman may refresh himself with a 
psalm, the gardener, whilst he pnmes his vines and 
arbours, may record isome one of David's sonnets."* 
The reason of this pliable nature of prayer is, be- 
cause it is a thing of another condition than the acts of 
the world are ; it requires no outward labour of the 
body, no outward fashion and manner of doing, but is 
internally acted in the soul itself, and leaves the out- 
ward members of our bodies free to. perform those 
offices which require their help. Our legal business 
in the world must be done in certain forms of breves 

*AratGr stivam tenens, hallelujah secantat, sudans messor 
psalmis sese evocat, et cur^a attondeiis falce vites vmitor aliqoijii 
Davidicum canit Epist. lib. ii. ad Marcellum. 

9* 
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and writs, and I know not what variety of out 
ceremony, or else it is not warrantable ; but pr 
Beloved, is not like an obligation or indenture, 
quires no outward solemnity of words and ceren 
Quaint, witty, and set forms of prayer proceed i 
times from ostentation more than devotion ; fo 
thing I know, it requires not so much as the m 
of the lips or tongue ; nay, one thing I know i 
that the most forcible prayer transcends and fa 
ceeds all power of words. For St Paul, speakin 
to us concerning the most effectual kind of pi 
calls it ** sighs and groans that cannot be expres 
Rom. viii. 26. Nothing does cry so loud ii 
ears of God, as the sighing of a contrite and es 
heart. We read in the xiv of Exodus, that 
speaks unto Moses, ^^Why criest thou unto 
command the children of Israel that they go forwi 
yet there appears not in the text any prayer thai 
ses made, or word that he spake. It was the ea 
ness of Moses' heart, that was so high-voiced 
did so sound in the ears of the Lord. Whej 
true prayer hath no c(»nmerce with the ou 
members of the body ; for it requires not the 
but the mind ; not the stretching of the hand 
the intention of the soul ; not any outward shf 
carriage of the body, but the inward behaviour 
imderstandmg. 



INTERPRETATION 

OF 

SCRIPTURE PRECEPTS. 



FROM A SERMON ON PEACE. 



If Christ and -his Apostles teach, as sometimes 
they do, " Seek ye first the kingdom of Heaven, and 
the righteousness thereof, and these things shall be 
cast in upcMi you ;" that '* Godlmess hath the promise 
both of this life, and of the life to come ;" it is not 
presently to be conceived, that every true Christian 
man shall doubdess come on, and thrive in the world. 
That which they teach is no more but this, That we 
ought not to despair of the providence of God ; tor 
look what is the reward and portion of virtue and in- 
dustry in other men, the same and much more shall 
it have in Christians, their goodness shall have the 
like approbation, their moral virtues shall have like 
esteem, their honest labours shall thrive alike; if 
^sometimes it hath fallen out otherwise, it is but the 
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same lot which hath befallen virtue and honesty, eyen 
in the Pagan as well as the Christian. In the 6fth of 
St Matthew, where Christ teacheth us, that the meek 
spirited shall possess the earth, thuik we that it was 
llie intent of the Holy Ghost to make men lords of 
the earth, to endow them with territories and large 
dominions ? That which he teaches us, is but a moral 
lesson, such as common reason and experience con- 
firms, til at meek and mild spirited men are usually 
the quietest possessors of what they hold. 

But that these speeches, and such as these in the 
New Testament, be not wronged by us, by being 
drawn to our avaricious conceits, and thought to halt, 
if sometime the meek spirited become a spoil to the 
extortioner, and be stript of all he hath, give me leave 
to commend unto you one rule for the interpretation 
of them, which will give much ease to unstable minds. 
The Holy Ghost delivering general propositions in 
things, subject to variety and human casualties, is to 
be understood for tlie truth of them, as far as the 
things themselves are capable oi truth, and according 
to the certainty of them. There are many proposi- 
tions framed, even in natural things, of eternal truth ; 
no instance neither of time nor person can be brou^t 
to disprove them ; our daily experience evermore finds 
them so. There is a second order of things created 
by God himself, subject to mutability, which some- 
times are not all, and being produced, owe their being 
sometimes to one cause, sometimes to another, the 
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moral discretion, which they have, when we read 
them registered in the oracles of God, and the same 
uncertainty have they, in regard of some particulars, 
when they be spoken by Solomon, which they have, 
when they are uttered by Plato, or Euripides* Sol- 
omon much inveigheth against the folly of suretiship ; 
was it therefore never heard of, that a wise man was 
surety for his neighbour with good success ? Julius 
Caesar, when he thought to have upheld his estate 
through mercy and clemency, lost his life ; is it there- 
fore false which Solomon teacheth, that " mercy up- 
iK)ldeth the throne of the king f " Prov. xx. 28. He 
knew well, and his son had dear experience of it, 
that the people's hearts are won and kept by mild and 
merciful deaUng, rather than by rough and tyrannous 
proceedings ; yet he could not be ignorant, that even 
kmgs sometimes reap mischief, and death there, where 
they have plentifully sowed love and mercy. 

Thus then, and no otherwise, are we to understand 
the Holy Ghost preaching unto us the reward of the 
meek spirited, and the promises of this life to the 
godly. For we are not to suppose, that God, in his 
ordinary proceedings concerning his elect, exempts 
things from that mutability and change, to which he 
made them subject in the day of their creation. "Al' 
things come alike to all," saith the wise man, *there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked, to the 
clean and unclean, to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not ; as is the good so is the sinners 
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and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath." 
Eccles. ix. 2. Which speech is true, in regard of 
those human casualties, from which the good Chris- 
tian is no more exempted, than the honest Pagan. 
But it is a maxim of eternal truth, and the joint con- 
spiracy of heaven and hell shall never be able to in- 
fringe it, " That all things work for the good of them 
that fear God." Rom. viii. 28. Though sometime 
the meek spirited men be turned out of house and 
home, and the godly man have not a place whereon 
to rest bis head. By this then it appears, that the 
title of Christian men unto temporal blessings is not 
out of any divine right, giving undoubted assurance, 
but only of common equity and congruity, by which 
it pleaseth God usually to crown honest counsels with 
good success. 



ABUSES OF SCRIPTURE. 



FBOH A SERMON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



One very potent and strong mean, [of false inter- 
pretation of Scripture,] is the exceeding affection and 
love unto our own opinions and conceits. For grown 
we are unto extremities on both hands ; we cannot 
with patience, either admit of other men's opinions, or 
endure that our own should be withstood. As it was 
in the Lacedemonian army, almost all were cap- 
tains * ; so, in these disputes, all will be leaders ; and 
we take ourselves to be much discountenanced, if 
others think not as we do. So that the complaint, 
which one makes concerning the dissension of physi- 
cians about the diseases of our bodies, is true like- 
wise in these disputes which concern the cure of our 
souls. ^^ From hence have sprung those miserable 
contentions about the distemper of our souls, singular 
rity alone^ and that we will not seem to stand as cy- 
phers to make up the sum of other men's opinions^ 

* Schol. in Thucyd. 
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being cause enoai^ to make us disagree.*' A (auh 
ancientty amoogsl the Christians so apparent, that it 
needed not an apostolical spirit to discover it, the very 
heathen themselves, to oar shame and confii^on, have 
justly, judiciously, and sharply taxt us for it. Ammi- 
anus MarceDinus passing his censure upon Constan- 
tius the Emperor ; " The Christian religion," saith 
he, and they are words well worth your marking, 
*' the Christian religion, a religion of great simplicity 
and perfection, he troubled with dotage and supersti- 
tion. For going about rather perplexedly to search 
the controversies, than gravely to compose them, he 
raised great stirs, and -by disputing, spread them far 
and wide, whilst he went about to make himself sole 
lord and commander of the whole profession." f 
Now, that it may appear wherefore I have noted 
this, it is no hard thing fw a man that hath wit, and is 
strongly possessed of an opinion, and resolute to main- 
tain it, to find some places of Scripture, which by good 
handling will be wooed to cast a favourable counte- 
nance upon it. P)rthagoras's scholars having been 

* Hiiic illae ctrca aegros miserae sententianim concertationes, 
Mdlo idem censente, n6 videator accessio alterius. Plin. Nat. Hist, 
iib. xxix. c. 5. 

t Christianam relig^ionem absolutam et simplicem a^qili supersti- 
iaome confuadens. In qaa scratanda perplexhiui quam componen- 
da g^tiiby excitayit dusidia plarima, quae proigressa fusii!ls aluit 
coneettatione verborum,-^-*dum ritam Qncmem ad soum trahere 
conatur arbitrium. Lib. zxi. c. 16. 

10 
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bred up in the doctrine of numbers, when afterward 
they diverted upon the studies of nature, fancied unto 
themselves somewhat in natural bodies like unto num- 
bers, and thereupon fell into a conceit, that numbers 
were the principles of them. So fares it with him, 
that to the reading of Scripture comes fore-possessed 
with some opinion. As Antipheron Orietes in Aris- 
totle* thought, that every where he saw his own shape 
and picture gomg afore him ; so in divers parts of 
Scripture where these men walk, they will easily per- 
suade themselves, that they see the image of their 
own conceits. 

It was, and is to this day, a fashion in the hotter 
countries, at noon, when the sun is in his strength, 
to retire tliemselves to their closets cm: beds, if they 
were at home, to cool and shady places, if they were 
abroad, to avoid the inconvenience of the beat of it. 
To this the Spouse in the Canticles alluding, calls after 
her beloved as after a shepherd, '^ Shew me, O thou 
whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest thy flock, 
where thou dost rest at noon." Cant. i. 7. The 
Donatists conceiting unto themselves, that the church 
was shut up hi them alone, being urged by the fath- 
ers to shew how the church, being universal, came 
on a sudden thus to be confined to Afric ; they had 
presently theu: Scripture for it, for so they found it 

* Meteor, lib. iii. c. 4. ibique Alexander Aphrodbacus et Olym- 
piodorus. 
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written in the Canticles, " Show me, O thou whom my 
soul loveth, where thou feedest thy flock, where thou 
dost rest at noon." In which text, meridies^ " noon," 
doubdess, as they thought, was their southern country 
of Afiric, where the shepherd of Israel was, and no 
where else, to feed his flocks. I may not trouble you 
with instances in this kind ; little observation is able 
to furnish the man of slenderest reading with abund- 
anee. The texts of Scripture, which are specially 
subject to this abuse, are tliose that are of ambiguous 
and doubtful meaning. For as Thucydides obser\'es 
of " die fat and fertile places of Greece, that they 
were evermore the occasions of sUrs and seditions ;" 
the neighbouring nations every one striving to make 
itself lord of them ; so is it wjth these places that are 
so fertile, as it were, of interpretation, and yield a 
multiplicity of sense ; they are the school of exercises 
for good wits to prove masteries in, where every one 
desires to be lord and absolute. 

A second thing occasioning us to transgress against 
Scripture, and the discreet and sober handling of it, 
is our too quick and speedy entrance upon the prac- 
tice of interpreting it, in our young and green years, 
before that time and experience have ripened us, and 
setded our conceits. For that which in all other 
business, and here likewise doth most especially com- 
mend us, is our cautelous and wary handling it. But 
this is a flower seldom seen in youth's garden. Aris- 
tode, differencing age and youth, makes it a property 
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of youth, '^to suppose they know all things, and to be 
bold in affirming ;" and the Heathen rhetorician could 
tell us, that by this so speedy entering upon action, 
and so timely venting our crude and unccmcocted 
studies, ^' a thing which in all cases is most pernio 
cious ; presumption is greater than strength f** after 
the manner of those, who are lately recovered out of 
some great sickness, in whom' appetite is strc^iger 
than digestion. These are they, who take the great- 
est mysteries of the Christian religion to be the fittest 
arguments to spend themselves upon. So Eckius, in 
his Chrysopassus, a work of his so termed, wherein 
he discusses the question of predestination, in the 
very entrance of his work tells us, that he therefore 
enterprized to handle this argument, beause, fcMrsootb, 
he thought it to be the fittest question itt wtiich he 
might " exercise his youthful and ardent lancy.**f 
The ancient masters of fence amcHigst ttic^ Ronians 
were wont to set up a post, and cause their young 
scholars to practice upon it, and to foin and fight with 
it, as with an adversary. Instead of a post, this young 
fencer hath set himself up one of the deepest myster- 
ies of our profession, to practice his freshmanship 
upon. Which quality, when once it finds Scripture 
for its object, how great inconvenience it brings with 
it, needs no large discourse to prove. 

*Quod est ubique perniciosissimum, praeTenit vires fiducia. 
Quintil. Inst. Orat. lib. xii. c. 6. 

t Juveniles calores exercere. 
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St Jeram, a man not too easDj broag^ on to ac- 
knowledge die anors of hb wridngs, amoi^ those fiew 
things iHiich he doth retract, censures nodiing so 
shaij^ as die mistake (^ his youth m this kind. He 
thought it wie rf die greatest sins of his youth, ^That 
being carried away throu^ an inconsiderate heat in 
his studies of Scripture, he adirentured to interfuret 
Obadiah the prophet aD^prica^^, when as yet he 
knew not the hisUnrical meaning.'^ Old men, saith 
our best natural master, by reason of the experience 
of their ofien mistakes, are hardly brou^t axistantty 
to affirm any thing, " they will always cautelously in- 
terline their speeches with it may bees^ and peradvenr 
iuresj^jf and other such particles of wariness and cir- 
cumspection. This old men's modesty, of all other 
things best fits us in perusing those hard and obscure 
texts of holy Scripture. Out of which conceit it is, 
that we see St Austin, in his books de Genesi ad liters 
am^ to have written onty by way of questions and in- 
terrogations, after .the manner of Aristotie in the Pro- 
blems, ^^ That he might not," for so he gives his 
reason, ^^by haK over positive prejudice others, 
and peradvenrare truer interpretations; that every 
one might chuse according to his liking ; and where 
his understanding cannot attain unto the sense of it, 

* In adolescentia provocatus ardore et studio Scripturarum, alle^ 
goric^ interpretatus sam Abdiam prophet^m cujas historiam i:\e%'« 
ciebam. Praefat. in Abdiam. 

t Arist Rhet. iib. ii. c. 16. 
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let him give thai honour and reverence, vrittcb is due 
unto the Scripture, and carry himself with that awe 
and respect which befits him."* Wherefore not 
without especial providence it is, that the Holy Ghost 
by St Paul, giving precepts to Timothy, concani^ 
the quality of those who were to be admkted to the 
distributing of God's Holy Word, expessdy prescribes 
against a young scholar , ^* lest," saith he, ^* he be pafied 
up." 1 Tim. iii. 6. For as it hatb been noted of 
men, who are lately grown rich, that they difier firom 
other rich men only in this, ^^ That commcxyy they 
have all the faults that rich men have and many \ 
more ;" so it is as true in those, who have ktely at- j 
tamed to some de^ee and mediocrity of knowledge. 
Look what infirmities leanied men have, the same 
bftve they in greater degree, and many more besides. 
Wherefore if Hippocrates in his Physician required 
these two things, " great mdustry, and long experi- 
ence," the one as tillage to sow the seed, the other as 
time and season of the year to bring it to maturiQr ; 
then certainly by so much the more are these two 
requbed in the spiritual physician, ^ how much he 
is die phjrsician to a more excellent part. 

I will add yet one third motioner to this abuse of 
Scriptures, and that is, the too great [E'esumpticHi 

*Non aliquid unum temere affirmans cum praejudkio alterios 
expositionis fortasse melioris, ut pro suo modulo efigat quisque 
quod capere possit ; ubi autem intelligere non potest, Scriptorae 
Dei dethouorem, sibi timorem. De Genesi sd literam. lib. i. 4D. 
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npon the Strength and sobtiitjc^oiir own frits. That 
which die Roman priest sometinies told an o¥er 
I pleasant and wkt^ Vestal Virgin, ^' The gods ought 
^ to he worshipped, not euriousty, hot in the simphcitj 
of a pious mind,"* hath in this great vmk of expod- 
tioo of Scripture, an eqpecial place. The holy diings 
of God must be handled with fear and reverence, not 
with wit and dalHance. The dangerous eflfects of 
tUs have ajqpeared, not in the green tree only, in 
young heads, hut in men of constant age, and great 
place in the church. For this was that ^diich undid 
Qrigen, a msm of as great learning and industry, as 
ever the church had any ; whilst in the sublimity of 
his wit, in hbconmients on Scripture, conceiving me- 
teors and airy speculaticms, he brought forth those 
dangerous errors, which drew upon his person the 
church's heaviest censure, and upon posterity the loss 
of his works. Subtile witted men in nothing so much 
miscarry as in the too much pleasing themselves in 
the goodness of their own conceits ; where the like 
sometimes befals them, which befel Zeuxisthe paint- 
er, who having to the life pictured an old woman, so 
pleased himself with the conceit of his work, that he 
died with laughing at it. 

Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, the au- 
thor of the Ethiopic story, a polite and elegant I con- 
fess, but a loose and wanton work, bemg summoned 

* Coli Deos sancte magU quam scite. 
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by a provincial Synod, was told, that which was truCf 
That his work did rather endanger the manners, than 
profit the wits of his reader^ as nourishing loose and 
wanton conceits in the heads of youth ; and having 
his choice given him, eidier to abolish his work, or 
to leave his bishopric ; not willing to lose the repu- 
diation of his wit, chose rather to resign his place in 
the church, and as I verily think his part in heaven.* 
And not in private persons alone, but even in whole 
nations, shall we find remarkable examples of mis- 
carriage in this kind. The Grecians, till barbarism 
began to steal in upon them, were men of wondrous 
subtility of wit, and naturally over indulgent unto 
themselves in tliis quality. Those deep and subtile 
heresies concernmg the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, the union and division of the 
divine substance and persons, were all of them be- 
gotten in the heat of their wits ; yea, by the strength 
of them were they conceived and born, and brought 
to that growth, that if it had been possible for the 
gates of hell to prevail against the church, they would 
have prevailed this way. 

'^ Would that the author had not drawn a conclusion to harsh 
iVom a tale of such dubious credit as this related by Nicephoros 
alone. Vid. Valesium ad Socrat. Hist. Ecdes. lib. v. c. 22. 
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VROM A SERMON ON ABUSES OF SCRIPTURE. 



So great a thing, as tlie skill of exposition of the 
word and Gospel is, so fraught with muhiplicity of 
authors, so full of variety of opinion, must needs be 
confessed to be a matter of great learning, and that 
cannot, especially in our days, in short time, with a 
nediocrity of industry, be attained. For if in tlie 
/Ipostles' times, when as yet much of Scripture was 
scarcely written, when God wrought with men mirac- 
ulously to inform their understanding, and supplied 
by revelation what man's industry could not yield ; if 
[ say, in these times St Paul required " diligent read- 
ing," 1 Tim. iv. 13; and expressly forbad greenness 
of scholarship ; much more then are these conditions 
required in our times, wherein God doth not supply 
by miracle our natural defects, and yet the burden of 
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our profession is infinitely increased. AD 
necessary in the Apostles' times, is now neces! 
much more. For if we add unto the g 
Christian learning, as it was in the Apostles' t 
this one circumstance, (to say nothing of all 1 
which naturally befalls our times, and could i 
quired at the hands of those who guided the 
of the church ; that is, the knowledge of the 
succession of doctrine in the church fron: 
time, a thing* very necessary for the determ 
controversies of these our days ; how great 
of our labour and industry would this alone 
Wherefore, if Quintilian thought it necessa 
monish young men, that they should not 
themselves "sufficiently provided with kn 
and as having the sanction of the learned in 
vour, merely by being masters of some s 
common manual of rhetoric ;"* if he thought 
do in an art of so inferior and narrow a sphe 
more is it behoveful, that young students, ir 
$0 spacious, so large a profession, be advis* 
think themselves sufficiently provided, upon 
quaintance with some noiitiaj or system of sc 
nical divine. 

Look upon those sons of Anak, those giant 
luminous writers of Rome, in regard of w 

* Satis instructos, si quern ex iis, qui breves circi 
artis iibellum edidicerint, et velut decretis tecbnicoruii 
tent. Inst. Orat. lib. ii. c. 13. 
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raclates, and pocket volumes in this kind, what 
ey but as grasshoppers ? I speak not this like 
seditious or factious spy, to bring weakness of 
, or melting of heart, upon any of God's peo- 
but to stir up and kindle in you the spirit of in- 
', to enlarge your conceits, and not to suffer 
abours to be copst and mued up within the pov- 
)f some pretended method. I will speak as 
a did to his people, " Let us not fear the people 
t land, they are as meat unto us, their shadow 
>arted from them ; the Lord is with us, fear 
not." Numb. xiv. 9. Only let us not think, 
he conquest will be gotten by sitting still and 
ig all were well ;* or that the walls of these 
cities will fall down, if we only walk about 
and blow rams' horns. But as tbfi voice of 
people sometime was, " by the sword of God 
' Gideon," Judg. vii. 18, so that which here 
the victory must be the grace of God and our 
ry. For by this circumcised, narrow, and pen- 
form of study, we shall be no more able to 
pace with them, than a child can with Her- 



llitia est sedendo ant votis debellari credere posse. LiV. 
>. xxii. c. 14. 
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As for those marvellous discourses of so 
ed upon presumption of the Spirit's help i 
in judging or interpreting of difficult places 
ture, I must needs confess, I have often wc 
the boldness of them. The Spirit is a thir 
and secret operation, the manner of it none 
cry. As underminers are never seen till 
wrought their purpose, so the Spirit is neve: 
ed but by its effects. The effects of the 
far as they concern knowledge and instru 
not particular information for resolution in a 
ful case, for this were plainly revelation, h 
Angel which was i^ent unto Cornelius infom 
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DOt, but sends him to Peter to school ; so the S^piril 
teaches not, but stirs up m us a desire to kani ; de- 
sire to learn makes us thirst after the means ; and 
pious seduGtj and Garefiihiess make us watchful in 
the choice, and diligent in the use of our means* 

The promise to the Aposdes of the Spirit, which 
should ^'lead them into all truth,'' John x^i. 13, was 
made good unto them by private and secret informing 
their understandings, with the knowledge of high and 
heavenly mysteries, which as yet had never entered 
into the conceit of any man. The same promise is 
made to us, but fulfilled after another manner. For 
what was written by revelation in their hearts, for our 
instruction have they written in their books. To us, 
for informaUon, otherwise than out of these books, the 
Spirit speaks not. When the Spirit regenerates a 
man, it infiises no knowledge of any point of faith, but 
sends him to the church, and to the Scriptures. When 
it stirs him up to newness of life, it exhibits not uuto 
him an inventory of his sins, as hitherto imknown ; 
but either supposes them known in the law of nature, 
of which no man can be ignorant ; or sends him to 
learn them from the mouth of his teachers. 

More than this in the ordinary proceeding of the 
Holy Spirit, in matter of instruction, I yet could nev- 
et descry. So that to speak of the help of the Spirit 
in private, in dijudicating, or in interpreting of Scrip- 
ture, is to speak they know not what. Wliich I do 

the rather note, first, because by experience we have 

11 
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learnt, bow apt men are to call their private conceits 
the Spirit ; and again, because it is the especial error 
with which St Austin long ago charged this kind of 
men ; ^^ By so much the more prone are they to kin- 
dle schism and contention m the chnrch, by how 
much they seem to themselves to be endued with a 
more eminent measure of Spirit than their brethren ;"* 
whilst, as St Basil speaks, " under pretence of inter- 
pretation, they violently broach their own conceits." 
Great then is the danger in which they wade, which 
take upon them this business of interpretation. " The 
rashness,'' saith St Austin, ^' of those that aver uncer- 
tain and doubtful interpretations, for catholic and ab- 
solute, can hardly escape the sin of sacrilege.'^f 

*Taiito sunt] ad seditionem faciliores, quanto sibi Tidentiir 
spiritu exceUere. 

fTemeritas afferendae incertae dubiaeqae oprnkmis, difficOe 
sacrilegii crimen evitaf • 
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iTBOU X -BEBUON ON ABUSES OF $CRIFT[7BE. 



The literal, plain, and uncontroversable meaning 
f Scripture, without any addition or supply by way 
f interpretation, is that alone which for ground of 
aith we are necessarily bound to accept, except it be 
here where the Holy Ghost himself treads us out 
nother way. I take not this to be any peculiar con- 
eit of mine, but that unto which our church stands 
ecessarily bound. When we receded from the 
hurch of Rome, one motive was, because she added 
nto Scripture her glosses as canonical, to supply what 
ie plain text of Scripture could not yield. If, in 
lace of her's, we set up our own glosses, thus to do, 
p^ere nothing else but to pull down Baal, and set up 
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an ephod; to run round, and meet the church of 
Rome again in the same point in which at first we 
left her. But the plain, evident, and demonstrative 
ground of this rule, is this ; That authority which doth 
warrant our faith unto us, must every way be free 
from all possibility of error. For let us but once 
admit of this, that there is any possibility that any one 
point of faith should not be true ; if it be once granted, 
that I may be deceived in what I have believed, how 
can I be assured that in the end I shall not be decei- 
ved? If the author of faith may alter, or if the 
evidence and assurance that he hath left us be not 
pregnant, and impossible to be defeated, there is 
necessarily opened an inlet to doubtfulness and wav- 
ering, which the nature of faith excludes. 

That faith therefore may stand unshaken, two 
things are of necessity to concur. First, That the 
author of it be such a one as can by no means be I 
deceived, and this can be none but (Jod. Secondly, 
That the words and text of this author upon whom 
we ground, must admit of no ambiguity, no uncertainty 
of interpretation. " If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall provide himself to battle ?" 1 Cor. 
xiv. 8. If the words admit a double sense, and I 
follow one, who can assure me that that which I 
follow is the truth ? For infallibility either m judg- 
ment, or interpretation, or whatsoever, is annexed 
neither to the see of any bishop, nor to the fathers, 
nor to the councils, nor to the church, nor to any 



1 
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created power whatsoever. This doctrine of the 
literal sense was never grievous or prejudicial to any, 
but only to those who were inwardly conscious that 
their positions were not sufficiently grounded. When 
Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of our grandfathers, 
had forsaken that vein of postilling and allegorising on 
Scripture, which for a long time had prevailed in the 
churchy and betaken himself unto the literal sense ; 
it was a thing so distasteful unto the church of Rome, 
that be was forced to find out many shifts, and make 
many apologies for himself. The truth is, as it will 
appear to him that reads his writmgs, this sticking 
close to the literal sense was that alone, which made 
him to shake many of those tenets, upon which the 
church of Rome and the reformed churches differ. 

But when the importunity of the reformers, and the 
great credit of Calvin's writings in that kind, had 
forced the divines of Rome to level their interpreta- 
tions by the same line ; when they saw that no pains, 
no subtilety of wit was strong enough to defeat the 
literal evidence of Scripture, it drave them on those 
desperate shelves, on which at this day they stick, to 
call in question, as far as they durst, the credit of the 
Hebrew text, and countenance against it a corrupt 
translation ; to add traditions unto Scripture, and to 
make the church's interpretation, so pretended, to be 
above exception. As for that restriction which is 
usually added to this rule, that the literal sense is to 

be taken, if no absurdity follow, though I acknowledge 

11* 
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it to be sound and good, yet my advice is tliat w 
entertain it warily. St Basil thought the precept c 
Christ to the rich man in the Gospel, " Go. sell all tha 
thou hast, and give unto the poor," Matt. xix. 21, t< 
be spoken as a command universally and etemall; 
binding all Christians without exception. And makin] 
this objection, how possibly such a life could b< 
amongst Christians, since where all were sellers, non 
could be buyers ; " Ask not me," saith he, " the sens 
of my Lord's commands. He that gave the law, ca: 
provide to give it possibility of being kept, withou 
any absurdity at all." Which speech, howsoever w 
may suppose the occasion of it to be mistaken, yet i 
is of excellent use to repress our boldness, whereb; 
many times, under pretence of some inconvenience 
we hinder Scripture from that latitude of sense, c 
which it is naturally capable. 

You know the story of the Roman captain i 
Gellius, and what he told the shipwright, that chos 
rather to interpret, than to execute his lord's commjand 
" The office of the commander is then set at noiigh 
when the commanded, instead of due obedi^nct 
gives unasked advice."* It will certainly, in the enc 
prove safer for us to entertain God's commandmeni 
with the respect which is due, than to interpret thei 

* Comimpi atque dissolyi omne imperantis officium, si quis t 
id quod facere jussas est oon obsequio debito, sed consilio non d 
tiderato respondeat. 
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with a nicety which is not required. Those other 
ways of inteqiretation, whether it be bv alleeorisin^. 
or allusion, or whatsoever, the best that can be said of 
them, is that which St Basil hath pnxKNmced, " We 
accountof them asof trim, elegant, and witty speeches, 
but we refuse to accept of them, as of undoubted 
truths.'' And though of scHne part of these, that maj 
be said which one said of his own work, '^ In respect 
of any profit comes by them, they are but sport, but 
in respect of the pains taken in making of them, they 
are labour and travel;"* yet much of them is of 
excellent use in private, either to raise our affections, 
or to spend our meditations, or, so it be with modesty, 
to practise our gifts of wit to the honour of him diat 
gave them. For if we absolutely condemn these 
interpretations, then must we condemn a great part 
of antiquity, who are very much conversant in thb 
kind of interpreting. For the most partial for antiquity 
cannot chuse but see and confess thus much, that for 
the literal sense of the interpreters of our own times 
because of their skill in the original languages, their 
care of pressing the circumstances and coherence of 
the text, of comparing like places of Scripture with 
like, have generally surpassed the best of the ancients. 
Which I speak not to discountenance antiquity, but 
that all ages, all persons may have their due. 

* Quod ad ugum pertinet, lusi, qaod ad molesUam laboravi. 
Anson. Technopaeg;. zii. 



SPIRITUAL PRIDE 



FROM ▲ SERMON ON ST. PETER's FALL. 



Of all the vices which our nature is subject ui 
spiritual pride is the most dangerous, and of which 
had need be most cautelous ; for whereas all oti 
vices proceed from some ill in us, from some sii 
imbecility of our nature, this alone arises out of • 
good parts; other sins drew their being from t 
original corruption, which we draw from our parei 
but this may seem to be the mother of that ; as 
which even natures unstained, and in their primil 
purity, may most easily fall. And therefore, 
without some probability is it concluded in the scha 
That no other crime could throw the angels do 
from heaven but this. That which one leaves fc 
memorial to great men, that in dangerous times, 
was a matter of like danger to have a great nai 
as an ill *; ' that may I pronounce of a Christian m 
the danger of his innocency is not much less than of 
faults. For this devil, when he cannot drive uj 

* Non minus periculum ex mag^na fama quam ex mala. Ti 
vi.t Agricolae. c. 6. 
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despair by reason of oar sin, takes another course, to 
see if he can make us presume upon conceit of our 
righteousness ; for, when by the preventing grace of 
God, we keep ourselves from greater offences, if wc 
find ourselves to have a love unto the word of God, 
and the true prosessors of it, to be rich in alms deeds, 
to have a part in other acts of righteousness, he makes 
us first take notice of these good things in us ; notice 
taken, draws us to love and admire them in us ; self- 

10. kve draws us on to compare ourselves with others, 
then to prefer ourselves before others, and thirdly to 
disdain others in respect of ourselves. 

Here now is a gap laid open to a thousand in- 
conveniences ; and hence it is that we see divers times 

Mcj" men, otherwise of life and reputation pure and un- 

blameable, upon conceit and inconslderateness, by a 

secret judgement of God, to fall upon extremes no 

less fearful, than are the issues of open profaneness 

and impiety. To cut off therefore all way that may 

be opened to let in spiritual pride, it hath pleased God 

to make use of this as of a sovereign remedy, namely, 

to permit, even in his most chosen vessels, evermore 

secret and hidden infirmities, and some times gross 

and open scapes, which may serve, when they look 

into themselves, to abate all overweening conceit of 

their own righteousness, and when they shall look 

into the errors of others, may be secret admohitioners 

unto them, not rashly to condemn them considering 

iheir own weakness. 
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FROM A TRACT ON THE LORD^S SUFFER. 



The question is, " Whether the church may eirj 
in fundamentals ?" 

First, I answer, That every Christian may err thai] 
will ; for if men might not err wilfully, then thert 
could be no heresy ; heresy being nothing else bat 
wilful error. For if we account mistakes befalling} 
us through human frailties to be heresies, then it viS\ 
follow, that every man since the Apostles' time wai 
an heretic ; for never yet was there any ChristiaS) 
the Apostles only excepted, which did not, in some- 
thing concerning the Christian faith, mistake himsel( 
either by addition or omission, or misinterpretation of] 
something. An evident sign of this truth you may 
see in this ; by the providence of God, the writings 
of many learned Christians, from the Spring of Chii-^ 
tianity, have been left unto posterity ; and amongst aB 
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ose, scarcely any is to be found wbo b not confes- 
id on all hands to have mistaken some things, and 
lose mistakes for the most part stand upon record by 
une, who purposely obs^red them. Neither let this, 
beseech you, beget in you a oxiceit, as if I meant 
) disgrace those whose labours have been and are 
f infinite benefit in the church. For if Aristode, and 
iphrodiseus, and Galen, and the rest of those excel- 
int men, whom God hath indued with extraordmary 
Mens of natural knowledge, have with all thankful 
id ingenuous men throughout all generations retain- 
I their credit entire, notwithstanding it is acknowl- 
Iged, that they have all of them in many things 
T^erved from the truth ; then why should not Chris- 
ins express the same ingenuit}'^ to those, who have 
boured before us in the exposition of the Christian 
ith, and highly esteem them for their works' sake, 
eir many infirmities notwithstanding ? 
You will say, that for private persons, it is confess- 
1, they may and daily do err ; but can Christians 
r by whole shoals, by armies meeting for defence 
the truth in synods and councils, especially general 'y, 
lich are countenanced by the great fable of all the 
)rld, the Bishop of Rome ? 
I answer, To say that councils may not err, though 
ivate persons may, at first sight is a merry speech ; 
if a man should say, That every single soldier in- 
\ed may run away, but a whole army cannot, espe- 
illy having Hannibal for their captain. And since it 
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is confessed that all single persons not only may, bui 
do err, it will prove a very hard matter to gather oui 
of these a multitude, of whom being gathered togeth- 
er, we may be secured they cannot err. I must foi 
mine own part confess, that councils and synods nbt 
only may and have erred, but considering the means 
how they are managed, it were a great marvel if they 
did not err ; for what men are they of whom those 
great meetings do consist ? Are they the best, the 
most learned, the most virtuous, the most likely to 
walk uprighdy ? No, the greatest, the most ambitious, 
and many times men neither of judgment nor learn- 
ing ; such are they of whom these bodies do consist. 
And are these men in common equity likely to deter- 
mine for truth ? Sicut in vita^ ita . in causis quoque 
spes improbas habent^ as Quintilian speaks.* Again, 
when such persons are thus met, their way to proceed 
to conclusion, is not by weight of reason, but by mul- 
titude of votes and suffrages, as if it were a maxim in 
nature, that the greater part must needs be the bet- 
ter; whereas, our common experience shews, that, 
JVunquam ita bene agitur cum rebus humanis^ ui 
plures sint meliores. It was never heard in any pro- 
fession, tliat conclusion of truth went by plurality ol 
voices, the Christian profession only excepted ; and I 

*Instit. Orat. I. xii. c. 1. ^This is elsewhere thus translated 

by the author. ** Who, as in their lives, so in the cauites they uS' 
dertake, nourish hopes full of improbity." 
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have often mused how it comes to pass, that the way 
which in all other sciences is not able to warrant the 
poorest conclusion, should be thought sufficient to 
give authority to conclusions in divinity, the supreme 
empress of sciences. But I see what it is that is 
usually pleaded, and with your leave I will a little 
consider of it. 

It is given out, that Christian meetings have such 
an assistance of God and his blessed Spirit, that let 
their persons be what they will, they may assure 
themselves against all possibility of mistaking ; and 
this is that, they say, which to this way of ending con- 
troversies, which in all other sciences is so contempt- 
ible, gives a determining to theological disputes of so 
great authority. And this music of the Spirit is so 
pleasing, that it hath taken the reformed party too ; 
for with them likewise all things at length end in the 
Spirit, but with this difference, that those of Rome 
confine the Spirit to the bishops and councils of 
Rome ; but the Protestant enlargeth this working of 
the Spirit, and makes it the director of private medi- 
tations. I should doubtless do great injury to the 
goodness of God, if I should deny the sufficient as- 
sistance of God to the whole world, to preserve them 
both from sin in their actions, and damnable errors 
in their opbions ; much more should I do it, if I de- 
nied it to the church of God ; but this assistance of 
God may very well be, and yet men may fall into sin 

and errors. St Paul, preaching to tbe Gentiles, tells 

12 
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ihem, that God was with them in so palpable a mai 
ner, tliat even by groping ihey might have found him 
yet both he and we know what the Gentiles di( 
Christ hath promised his perpetual assistance to hi 
church; but hath he left any prophecy, that tli 
church should perpetually adhere to him? If an 
man think he hath, it is his part to inform us wher 
this prophecy is to be found. That matters may g( 
well with men, two things must concur, the assistance 
of God to men, and the adherence of men to God 
if either of these be deficient, there will be little goo( 
done. Now the first of these is never deficient, bu 
the second is very often ; so that the promise o 
Christ's perpetual presence made unto the church 
infers not at all any presumption of infallibility. 

As for that term of " Spirit," which is so mud 
taken up to open the danger that lurks under it, we 
must a little distinguish upon the word. This terra 
" Spirit of God" either signifies the third person in the 
blessed Trinity, or else the wonderful power of mira- 
cles, of tongues, of healing, &c. which was given to 
the Apostles, and other of the primitive Christians, at 
the first preaching of the Gospel ; but both these 
meanings are strangers to our purpose. The Spirit 
of God, as it concerns the question here in hand, sig- 
nifies either something within us, or something with- 
out us ; without us, it signifies the written word, re*- 
oorded in the books of the prophets, aposUes, and 
Evangelists, which are metonjrmically called the Spirit, 
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cause the Hcfy Ghost spake those things by their 
mdis when they lived, and now speaks unto us by 
3ir pens when they are dead. If you please to re- 
ive it, this alone is left as Christ's vicar in his ab- 
Qce, to give uB directions both in our actions and 
imions ; he that tells you of another Spirit in the 
lurch to direct you in your way, may as well tell 
)u a tale of a walking spirit in the church yard. 
But that this Spirit speaking witliout us may b« 
meficial to us, there must be something withm us, 
hich also we call the spirit ; and this is twofold ; for 
ther it signifies a secret illapse, or supernatural influ- 
ice of God upon the hearts of men, by which he is 
ipposed inwardly to incline, inform and direct men 
their ways and wiUs, and to preserve them from 
Q and mistake ; or else it signifies that in us, which 
opposed against the flesh, and which denominates 
i spiritual men, and by which we are said " to walk 
icording to the Spirit ;" that which St. Paul means, 
ben he tells us, " The flesh iustetli against the Spirit, 
id the Spirit against the flesh, so that we may not 
) what we list." Gal. v. 17. Now of these two, 
e former it is which the church seems to appeal 
ito, in determining controversies by way of council, 
ut to this I have little to say ; Jirsi, because I know 
»t whether there be any such tiling yea or no ; sec- 
\dly^ because experience shews, that the pretence 
the Spirit in this sense is very dangerous, as being 
;xt at hand to give countenance to imposture and 
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abuse ; which is a thing sufficiendy seen, and at 
knowledged both by the Papist and Protestant party 
as it appears by this, that though both pretend unl 
it, yet both upbraid each other with the pretence < 
it. But the Spirit, in the second sense, is that I cor 
tend for ; and this is nothing but reason illuminate 
by revelation out of the written word. For whentl 
raind and spirit humbly conform and submit to th 
written will of God, then you are properly said 1 
have the Spirit of God, and to walk according to th 
Spirit, not according to the flesh. This alone is th? 
spirit which preserves us from straying from the truth 
for he indeed that hath the Spirit, errs not all ; c 
if he do, it is with as little hazard and danger as ma 
be ; which is the highest point of infallibility, whic 
either private persons or churches can arrive to. Y( 
would I not have you to conceive that I deny, that i 
this day the Holy Ghost communicates himself to an 
in this secret and supernatural manner, as in foregc 
ing times he had been wont to do ; indeed my ow 
many uncleannesses are sufficient reasons to hinde 
that good Spirit to participate himself unto me aftc 
that manner. The Holy Ghost was pleased to com 
down like a dove ; 



-VcniuDt ad Candida tecta columbae ; 



Accipiet nullas sordida turrU aves. 

Now it is no reason to conclude the Holy Ghost in 
parts himself in this manner to none, because he hat 
not done that favour unto me. But thus much I wi 
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say, that the benefit of that sacred influeoce is con- 
fined to those happj souls In whom it b, and cannot 
extend itself in the church in public. And if anj 
Catholic except against you for saying so, warrant 
yoiurself and me out of Aquinas, whose words are 
these ; InnUiturJidei natura revdationi Apastolis et 
Praphetis factae, qui cananicos libros Scripserunt ; 
non autem resjdatiam^ siqua fuit, aliis dociaribus 
factae. 

It being granted then that churches can err, it re- 
mains then, in the second place, to consider how far 
they may err. I answer for churches, as I did before 
for private persons ; churches may err in fundament- 
als if they list, for they may be heretical ; for church- 
es may be wicked, they may be idolaters, and why 
then not heretical ? Is heresy a more dangerous thing 
than idolatry ? For whereas it is pleaded, that church- 
es cannot fall into heresy, because of that promise of 
our Saviour, ^ That the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church,'' Matt. xi^. 18, it is but out of 
mistake of the meaning of diat place ; and indeed I 
have often mused how so plain a place could so long 
and so genially be misconstrued. To secure you, 
therefore, that you be not abused with these words 
hereafter, (for they are often quoted to prove the 
church's infallibility,) I shall endeavour to give you 
the natural meaning of them ; for 7tvXai"Adov, " the 
gates of hell," is an Hebraism ; for in the Hebrew 

expression, the gates of a thing signifies the thing it^ 

13* 
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self, as the gates of Sion, Sion itself; and by die sam« 
proportion, the gates of hell signifies hell itself. Now 
"Adrig^ which we English " hell," as in no place of 
Scripture it signifies heresy, so very firequently in 
Scripture it signifies death, or rather the state of the 
dead, and is indifferently applied to good and bad. 
Let us then take the word in that meaning ; for what 
greater means can we have to warrant the significatioR 
of a Scripture word, than the general meaning of it in 
Scripture f So that when our Saviour spake these 
words, he made no promise to the church of perse- 
tering in the truth ; but to those that did pesevere in 
the truth, he made a promise of victory against death 
and hell. And what he there says, sounds to no other 
purpose but this ; that those who shall continue his, 
altix)ugh they die, yet death shall not have the do- 
minion over them ; but the time shall come, that the 
bands of death shall be broken ; and as Christ b ris- 
en, so idtall they that are his rise again to immortality. 
For any help therefore that this text affords, church- 
es may err in fundamentals^ 

But to speak the truth, I much wonder, not only 
how any churches, but how any private man, that is 
careful to know and follow the truth, can err in fun- 
damentals ; for since it is most certain, that the Scrip- 
ture contains at least the fundamental parts of Chris- 
tian faith, how is it possible that any man, that is 
carefiil to study and believe the Scripture, should be 
ignorant of any necessary part of his faith f Now 
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whether the church of Rome err in fundamentals, yea 
(NT no ; to answer this, I must crave leave to use this 
distinction ; To err in fundamentals is either to be 
ignorant of, or deny something to be fundamental that 
is, or to entertam something for fundamental which is 
not. In the first sense, the church of Rome, enter- 
taining the Scriptures as she doth, cannot possibly be 
ign^ant of any principal part of the Christian faith ; 
all her error is in entertaining in herself, and obtrud- 
ing upon others a multitude of things for fundament- 
als, idiich no way concern our faith at all. Now how 
dangerous it is thus to do, except I know whether she 
I did this wOlingly or wittingly, yea or no, is not easy 
to define ; if willingly she doth it, it is certainly high 
{nresumption ; if ignorantly, I know not what mercies 
God hath in store for them, that sin not out of mali- 
cious wickedness. 

Now concerning the merriment newly started, I 
mean the requiring of a catalogue of fundamentals, I 
need to answer no more, but what Abraham tells the 
rich man in hell, '^ they have Moses and the pro- 
phets,"* the Apostles and the Evangelists, let them 
seek them there ; for if they find them not there, in 
vain shall they seek them in all the world besides. 
But yet to come a little nearer to the particulars ; if 
the church of Rome would needs know what is funda- 
mental in our conceit, and what not ; the answer, as 

*Liike, ziv. S9. 
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far as myself in person am conceraed in the business, 
shall be no other than this ; Let her observe what 
points they are wherein we agree with her, and let her 
think, if she please, that we account of them as fun- 
damentals, especially if they be in the Scriptures ; 
and on the other hand, let her mark in what points 
we refuse conmiunion with her, and let her assure her- 
self we esteem those as no fundamentals. If she de- 
sire a list and catalogue made of all those, she is a 
leisure enough, for ought I know, to do it herself. 

Last of all, concerning the imputation of rebellion 
and schism against church authority, with which your 
Catholic disputant meant to affiight you, all that is 
but merely powder without shot, and can never hurt 
you 5 for since it hath been sufficiently evidenced un- 
to us, that the church of Rome hath adulterated the 
truth of God, by mixing with it sundry inventions of 
her own, it was the conscience of our duty to God 
that made us to separate ; for where the truth of (Jod 
doth once suffer, their union is conspiracy, authority 
is but tyranny, and churches are but routs. And sup- 
pose we, that we mistook, and made our separation 
uppon error, the church of Rome being right in all 
her ways, though we think otherwise, yet could not 
this much prejudice us ; for it is schism upon wilful- 
ness that brmgs danger with it; schism upon mistake, 
and schism upon just occasion, hath in itself littlfl 
hurt, if any at all. 



ON 

ECX:LESIASnCAL 

JURISDICTION 



A LETTER TO A FR1E5D. 



I TAKS it for a maxim that aD JurisdictioQ is civiL 
By jurisdictioD I miderstand all power to make law, 
to command, to coDvene, to null, to restrain, to hear 
and determine doubts, and other things of like quali- 
ty. Now, whereas we hear often mention made of 
Ecclesiastical author!^, and speak of it as a thing dis- 
tinct from civil, we must know that it is but an error of 
•ommon speech ; for indeed Ecclesiastical authori^ 
is nothing but smne part of civil government, commit- 
ted to the managing of Ecclesiastical persons ; and if 
we should conceive, (a thing which may and doth 
come to pass,) some part of authority delegated eith- 
er to a merchant, or physician, or grammarian, or 
geemetrician, we might, by as good analogy, denom- 
inate it by an epithet derived from the profession or 
quality of the person that bears it. For to think that 
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either by divine or natural, or other original right, any 
point of authority beyond eXe/^ov^ ijuzififfdov^ Tcaga^ 
xdXedov^ be annexed to the ministry of preaching the 
Gospel, is but an error, though, perhaps, it be both 
common and ancient. The Author and first preach- 
ers of our faith neither claimed nor practised any 
such tiling. But, by consent of Christians, whether 
upon supposition of tlieir integrity, or for the honour 
of the ministry, or for what other cause I know not, 
coercive authority, and power to meddle in seculars, 
hath been committed to the preachers of the Gospel. 
First, by ordaining sundry clergy degrees, and subor- 
dinating the one unto another. Secondly, by sub- 
jecting the laity, in some cases, to their courts, and 
impropriating certain pleas to their cognizance. 
Thirdly, by giving way to clerks to end cause by ap* 
peal, compromise, umpirage, or the like, as appears 
in that title of the first book of the Code, De Epis* 
copali Audientia. Further than all this, princes 
have tliought good to employ in business of highei* 
nature, as embassages, and the like, as our books 
shew us that Ambrose was sent embassador by Gra" 
tian the Emperor to Eugenius. And, if we look to 
latter times, we shall see the highest places of the 
kingdom, as the chancellorship, treasurership, 8ic. 
managed by cardinals, bishops, and canons of church- 
es ; yea, poor Capuchin firiars. Father Ney and 
Father Joseph, have been thought the fittest instru- 
ments for treaties and secret councils of the highest 
nature. 
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Now I perceiv^e your curiosity inclines you to in- 
quire, upon what good policy this was done, and 
how princes and ecclesiastical persons may inter- 
changeably serve themselves one of anotlier, mutually 
to advance each other's ends ; the prince of his clergy 
by using them to bow the hearts of his people to his 
will, or by giving honour to them, so to bias his secu- 
lar nobility. The clergy again of the prince, by 
gaim'ng, through his countenance, estimation among 
tlie people, by raising themselves in wealth, honours, 
and promotions. This is a speculation which I never 
studied, because I never delighted in it. Foreign 
countenance and favour is but a staff unto the lame, 
and those who fail of inward strength ; resolution, vir- 
ture, sanctity are the true means to gain authority and 
respect unto the clergy ; so they be well supported 
by these, it is not material though they never see the 
inside of the court, or widi poor Mycillus in Lucian, 
they know not whether a penny be square or round. 
After that the world and outward state began to side 
with the church, that fell out which St Jerom com- 
plained of, Potentia et divitiis major facta est, virtu-- 
tibus minor. And indeed to teach the clergy a way to 
comply with princes, is the directest means to produce 
the same effect. If in this point I satisfy not your 
expectation, you must remember the oracle, Male 
respondent coacta ingenia. 

Now whereas to strengthen yourself as you hoped, 
and to draw me on to a liking of intercourse betwixt 
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princes and priests, you have drawn some testimonies 
out of Isidorus Pelusiota and Pope Leo, I would wil- 
lingly speak a little unto them, but for Isidore, I am 
bound to keep silence, for I know not where to find 
the text you quote, and the words seem to me too 
secular than to proceed from so abstracted a person. 
As for Leo's smooth assertion, you must consider who 
speaks what. He was a vain ambitious person, every 
where cracking of the pre-eminence of his chair, 
casting about to bring all bishops' causes to his cog- 
nizance) oiling himself with fond pretences of Peter's 
power, and Peter's pre-emmence, so to abuse the 
name of that great Apostle to further his vain ambi- 
tion. Hence came that fond speculation, that the 
world's safety and good could not consist, if prince 
and priest conspire not in defence of Christ. For 
what means he by the world's good ? The flourish- 
ing and gilded estate of men in peace and prosperity ? 
Like enough he did ; for by his pulse I perceive he 
was inclinable enough to dote on such painted trum- 
pery. Or did he mean the dispersion and propagating 
of Christian religion, which is indeed the greatest 
good that ever befell the world ? If he did so, as in- 
deed he should have done, then hath he abused yea 
with a gross falshood. For cast back your eye upon 
the times foregomg Christianity, when the crown and 
the mitre, as you speak, were at defiance, and yoa 
shall see with your eyes that Christianity increased 
and spread itself through Europe, A£ric, and Asia, iB 
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fcrgreatar p ropor ti on in 300 yeais beibie dm prince, 
than it hath done in 1300 years since. 

If you wonder at this c<»cIiisk)o, yoa wQl much 
more wcMider at the reason. You conceive that 
peace is a great friend to the propagatioo of the Gos- 
pel ; deceive not yoursdf ; thb commendadon be- 
bngs to persecution. Peace bribes men, and makes 
them delight in house and home ; persecudon occa- 
ioos dispersion, and dispersion spreads die Gospel. 
Tou may see in the Acts of the Aposples, that whilst 
the Aposdes and brethren had peace, the Grospel 
went not out of the gates of Jerusalem ; but when, by 
reason of persecution raised upon the death of Ste- 
phen, men dispersed and shifted for themselves, then 
preached they the Gospel to the neighbouring cides, 
to which they fled for safety. Those troublesome 
and tempestuous times, before Constantine ccmstrained 
good men to fly from city to city, from country to 
country, who endeavouring to persuade all with 
whom they could acquaint themselves, in so short a 
space spread the Grospel in so large a compass, as 
that so many ages since have added little in propor- 
tion to it. J)/Vdl interest Evangelii quam bene quam 
niale inter se conveniat principibus et presbyteris^ in-- 
terest principum ut Evangelio faveant. Assure your- 
self, deep discourse of mutual intercourse and inter- 
change of good offices, betwixt kings and priests, are 
but politic essays helping forward not the Gospel of 

Christ, but the avarice and ambition of clergymen. 

13 



PROSPERITV 



OF THE WICKED. 



FROM A SERMON ON THE PROFIT OF GODLINESS. 



That we may a little the better content ourselv 
and know in what case we stand, give me leave 
shew you, how it comes about, that the wick 
though they have no promise, yet have a larger p 
Uon of the the world's blessings than the godl 
where it shall appear, that it cannot otherwise be, < 
cept it should please God to alter the ordinary cou 
of the world. 

The first cause, therefore, that the sons of t 
world thus usually climb aloft above the sons of G 
and nest themselves in the tallest cedars, is their 
finite and importunate ambition. From this root h 
sprung forth both that infinite mass of wealth which ] 
vate men, and that boundless compass of govemm 
which great princes, have attained unto. Nothing i 
ever more unjust than the raising of these great ki 
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doms; and if the laws of equity and moderadoo 
might have taken place, they had never been. St 
Austin saw no difference between the Roman empire, 
and Spartacus' ccMispiracy, only the one lasted a lit- 
tle longer,* and this makes no difference in the thing 
itself. And hence it is that God gave limits and 
bounds unto the kingdom which his people had ; and 
having poured out the phials of his wrath upon the 
usurping people, that held the land of promise firtMOi 
them to whom it was due, he permitted not the Jews 
to grate too much upon the bordering nations. And 
this is the reason why the Jews, that in all other re- 
spects went side by side, or rather before the rest of 
the woHd, only in latitude of kingdom yielded to the 
monarchs of the earth. For the one made the will 
of God, the other their own ambition, the measure of 
their desires. 

The most moderate, and wisest kind of men 
are many times slowest in giving entertainment to 
these great thoughts of heart. In Jotham's parable 
in the book of Judges, ix. 8, where the trees go forth 
to chuse a king, the olive would not leave his fat- 
ness, nor the vine his fruit, nor the fig tree his sweet- 
ness, no, not tor a kingdom ; only the briar, the basest 
of all shrubs, no sooner had the trees made the mo- 
tion to him, but he is very apprehensive of it, and 
thinks himself a goodly creature, fit to make a king 
of. Sober men, who best understand the nature of 

• Dc CiviUte Dei. Ub. iv. c. 4. 5. 
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buriness, know well how great a charge extraordma- 
ly wealth and places of authority bring with them. 
There is none so poor, but hath his time to make an 
account of; were there nothing but this, what a sum 
would this amount unto ? Add unto these, our words; 
unto words, actions ; unto all these wealth and abili* 
ty ; and, last of all, honour and authority ; how does 
each of these successively, like places in arithmetic, 
infinitely increase the sum of our accounts f No 
marvel then, if wise and considerate men are slow in 
tasking themselves so heavily, and rather content 
themselves quietly at home ; let the world go well or 
ill, so it be not long with them* 

The second thing that makes them come on in the 
world, is their spacious, wide, and unlimited con- 
science, which can enlarge itself to the swallowing of 
any means, that bring gain and preferment with them; 
he that (mce hath cauterized and seared his con- 
science, and put on a resolution to gain by all 
must needs quickly grow/icb. But good men are ever- 
ignore shy and scrupulous what they do, though there 
be no apparent occasion. Evil is of a sly insinuating 
nature, it will creep in at every little passage, aU the 
care and wariness we can possibly use to prevent it 
is too little. When David had cut off the lap of Saul's 
garment, the Scripture tells us, that '^ his heart smote 
him because he had dcHie this thing.'' 1 Sam. xxiv. 5. 
I have often wondered with myself, what it was that 
(in an action so innocent and harmless, done with so 



\ 
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hoDOcmble intent, only to bring a testimony of his in- 
nocency and ri^iteousness,) might thus importunately 
troaUe his conscience ; he intended no wrong junto 
Saul, not 90 much as in his thought; yet had be but 
a Ettle advised himself, through scruple and tender- 
ness of conscience, he would not have used so harm- 
less a witness of tus innocency . Common reason tcdd 
St Paul, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
by instinct of the Holy Ghost, himself learned, and 
tau^t, that it was but justice and equi^, that men that 
labour in the Gospel should live by the Gospel. 
"Who feeds a flock, eats not the milk, and clothes 
not himself with the wool of it ?" 1 Cor. ix. 7. Yet, 
notwithstanding, that he might take away all occasicm 
of evil, that lazy and idle drones, who suck the sweet 
of other men's labours, might not take example by 
him to live at other men's cost ; that he might make 
the Grospel free, without any charge, that men that 
have no silver might come, and buy, and eat ; might 
come, I say, and buy the wine and milk of the word 
without money, that the Gospel might not be slander* 
ed, as a means of gain, he would not use that liberty 
that God and men gave him ; neither would he eat 
the milk, or wear the wool of his own flock, but with 
his own hands and labours purchased himself bis ne- 
cessary maintenance. 

What hope of these men's extraordinary thriving, 
who are so nice and scrupulous of what they finger f 

What then must we think of those, that abuse godli- 

13* 
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ness unto gain, that refuse to do deeds of charity, ex- 
cept they bring them in some revenue ; that read 
Scripture for no other purpose, but to cull out some 
thrifty texts to pretend unto their covetousness and 
distrust, as that charity begins from itself, that ^^ he is 
worse than an infidel that provides not for his family ?" 
1 Tim. V. 8. But as for those other Scriptures, that 
persuade us to be open handed, to "lend, looking 
for nothing again," Luke vi. 84, having two coats, to 
part with him that hath none ; Luke iii. 11, these we 
can gently pass by as meteors, and airy speculations, 
and we think we have done God and men good service, 
when we have invented some shifting interpretation, to 
put them and remove them out of the way. When 
Azahel, wounded by Abner, lay in the way wallowing in 
his own blood, the people which followed after Abner 
stood still, as they came to Azahel, till he was remov- 
ed out of the way.* Men are willing to be Chris- 
tians, and yet unwilling to leave the thriving courses 
which the world takes, when in their pursuit of gain, 
they meet widi these or the like places of holy Scrip- 
ture, cannot choose but be much amused, and stand 
still, as it were, at Azahel's body. Now those, that 
have been the authors of certain mollifying para- 
I^rases and distinctions, and the like, have removed 

*Tbe author quotes from memo^. The history to which 
he alludes is that of Amasa, murdered by Joab. 2 Sam. xx« 
112,13. 
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these harsher places of Scripture, as it were Azahel's 
bodf, and made the way open and clear to our cov- 
etous desires. 

How scrupulous our forefathers were in expound- 
ing of these, or the like texts of Scripture, themselves 
have left us notable monuments. St Basil makes a 
strange supposition, and to it gives as strange an 
answer. Wert thou brought, saith he, unto those 
streights, that thou hadst but one loaf of bread left, 
and that thou knewest no means to provide other 
when that is spent, if there should come some poor 
and needy man, and ask thee food, what thinkest thou 
is thy duty to do f Even to take that one loaf, and 
put it into the hands of him that requires it, and, 
looking up unto heaven, say. Lord, thou seest this 
one loaf, thou knowest the streights in which I am, and 
that there is no other means but thy providence ; yet 
have I preferred the keeping of thy commands before 
mine own necessities.* Beloved, this is a point of 
piety ; I should scarely durst to have taught it, had I not 
had the warrant of so grave a man. For in this age 
we are taught, that we must begin from ourselves, 
that we must not tempt God by making ourselves 
destitute of means, and other such thriving doctrines, 
which strongly savour of love unto the world, and 
distrust in God's promises. There may be many 
reasons of mollifying some texts of Scripture, and re- 

* Horn, in Famem. §. 6. 
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Straining them ; but, amongst those, let that be tl 
last, which is drawn from our commodity ; and, s 
there be no other cause to hinder, let not respect t 
our persons, or to our purses, restrain any Scriptui 
from that latitude and compass of sense, of which 
is naturally capable. 



EXTENT 

or THE 

PROFIT OF GODLINESS 



FROM A SERMON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



We are now to consider the latitude, extent, and 
rgeness of this profit of godliness. ^^ Godliness is 
ofitable unto all things." They that have written 
praiie of nuisie, have much admired it, for that 
eat sympathy and correspondence which it holds 
th man's nature ; that it so applies itself to all occa- 
ms, that whether a man be alone or in company, 
lether sad or merry, whether at his devotion or at 
I sports, in what estate soever he be, music is still 
emly and fitting. Certainly then is godliness wonr 
irfiily harmonical, wonderfiilly musical, that doth so 
sily accomodate and fit itself to all persons, all es^ 
:es, all degrees, all sexes, all a^es, all actions what- 
ever. 
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First, the arts of this world are, by God*s provi 
dence, so divided, that they must of necessity beloDj 
only to some ; all the world cannot be practitioner 
in any one of them. K all were husbandmen, wha 
would become of the merchant's trade ? If all wen 
merchants, where were the scholar ? The profit oi 
every one of these may, peradventure, redound tc 
many, the skill necessarily resides in few ; and let us 
suppose all to be professors of any one, the profit oi 
that must needs perish. But this wonderful art of 
godliness is of an higher nature, and hath a kind of 
metaphysical community; it must descend unto all 
particulars ; we must, if we will have any profit by it, 
be all professors of it. 

Secondly, few or no arts are there in the world, 
that are befitting both sexes ; some are well befitting 
men, but are utterly unfit for women. To go abroad, 
to handle the sword, to mannage foreign matters, this 
belongs unto the man ; but to keep home, handle the 
distaff, to manage the business of the family, these be- 
long unto the woman. But for the profession and 
practice of piety, " womankind," saith St Basil, " are 
as far forth capable of it as men are."* And Greg- 
ory Nyssen tells us, that m prayer, and fasting, and 
other exercises of, godliness, there have been womeo 
found, who have far surpassed men. 

**Onotus Hktikov rd ^\v n$ ippivi* This sentiment is to k 
found in St Basil's Commentary upon the first Fsalm. 
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Thirdly, in the world arts and professions are to be 
listributed amongst men according to their several 
iomplexions, as it were, and constitutions of men's 
vits. Every temper of nature fits not every profes- 
aoD, as every soil will not bring forth all kind of seeds. 
Ind hence it is, that those, who have delivered unto us 
heir opinions concerning the institution of youth, have 
idvised men warily to observe, towards what profes 
oon or trade their nature leans, and to build upon this 
IS upon a loundation. All this labour of examining 
ind trying men's capacities and constitutions in the 
msiness of piety is at an end. For there is no con- 
dtution, no temper of nature unapt to receive im- 
pression from it. There is no nature so stubborn, no 
rit so weak and silly, but can make a perfect Chris- 
ian, and quickly, by the help of the grace of (xod, 
Qwardly working with it, believe and understand the 
iarkest mysteries of godliness. The reason of this 
iifference is evident. For man's art cannot alter the 
lature of the subject on which he works ; and there- 
ore if he cannot do what he would, he must content 
dmself to do that which the matter upon which he 
vorks will give him leave. As the sun which warms 
he earth gives nothing unto it, only stirs up the na- 
ure and faculty it finds in it, and so makes it bring 
brth fruit ; so good education in any art, if it find a 
lature fit to receive and entertain it, it will cause it, 
is it were, to bud, and blossom, and bring forth fruit ; 
>ut give, or infuse, or make a nature, it cannot. But 
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the Holy Spirit of God, vrtiere h pleases him to so 
the seed of grace, doth aher the very OHnpIexion an 
nature of the soil, and were our hearts as hard 8 
flint, or as barren as the sand, he can make them a 
soft as wax, and as fertile as Canaan, or the paradis 
of Grod. ** Create a new heart within me," saith tfat 
psalmist, Ps. li. 10. The conversion of a sinner is i 
kind of degree of creation. But I must proceed. 

Fourthly, Aristotle discoursmg concerning the fi 
hearer and learner of moral and civil virtues, quite 
excludes youth, as utterly unfit for any such drift and 
end. And Why? He is yet forsooth impatient ol 
admonition, hot in passion ; when these things are 
calmed and allayed, then is he fit wax to receive the 
impression of natural bstruction.'* But him, whom 
the school of nature hath thus excluded, the school oJ 
grace and piety hath especially made choice of 
" From a child to have known the Scriptures." 2 
Tim. iii. 15. " Suffer young children to come untc 
me." Matt. xix. 14. "He that receives notth( 
kingdom of Heaven like a young child." Mark x. 16 
" Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way ?' 
Ps. cxix. 9. Many more testimonies of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which plainly declare unto us, that youth is the 
fittest subject to receive the influence and operatioc 
of the Holy Spirt of (Jod. Let the passions of youtl 
rage never so violently, let him as much contenm and 

«£tbic.Nicom.lib.i. C.3. 
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Set at nought tbe good and grave advice of his an- 
dents, as ever Reboboam did ; yet God, that sits 
upon tbe floods, and gives them laws, and tames 
ihem, can bridle tbe unruliest passion of the most 
disorderly young man, and make him like unto young 
Joseph or Daniel. 

Fifthly, Old men are very unfit learners of tlic 
lessons which tbe world teacheth, and almost impos- 
able it is for a man to begin to study in his age. 
Therefore opsimathy, which is too late beginning to 
learn, was counted a great vice, and very unseemly 
toiongst moral and natural men. For the longer we 
defer, the more unapt still we grow, our senses wax 
duller, our memory frailer, yea, our understanding 
too will sensibly decay. But in the school of Christ, 
none is too old to learn, no memory too short to re- 
member his duty ; no disgrace, no unseemliness, even 
for old men to come to school. For the Spirit of 
Grod strengthens the memory, softens the brain, 
^supplies all defects that age brings with it, and makes 
it, were it as dry as Aaron's rod, to bud and blossom, 
and bring forth ripe firuit unto righteousness. When 
David in the book of Kings, had invited old Barzillai 
to the court, Barzillai, who had so kindly entertained 
him, when he fled firom his ungracious son, he ex- 
cuses hhnself unto the king, by reason of his age, his 
taste faib him, his hearing is gone, he hath lost all 
sense of court delights and pleasures ; and therefore 
he requests that favour for his young son Chimham, 

14 
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as a fitter person to make a courtier. *^ I am this 
day," saith Barzillai, " fourscore years old, and can 
I discern between good and evil ? Can thy servant 
taste what I eat, or what I drink ? Can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men, and singing women f 
Wherefore then should thy servant be yet a burthei 
to my lord the king ? Let thy servant, I pray thee, 
turn back again, that I may die in my own city, and 
be buried in the grave of my father and of my modh 
er. But behold, thy servant Chimham, let him go 
over with my lord the king, and do to him what shall 
seem good unto thee." 2 Sam. xix. 35 — 38. Thus 
indeed it is in the courts of earthly princes, men, by 
age, do grow unserviceable and cumbersome, and 
therefore there is a time for them to retire. 

The counsel, which Quintilian gives his Orator, ^^ to 
resign and give over whilst as yet he is serviceable*," 
belongs especially unto courtiers ; best for them to 
resign their places with honour, whilst yet they are 
able to do service, lest, if they stay tiU age hath made 
them unserviceable, they may peradventure be forc- 
ed unto it with disgrace. But in the court of Christ, 
none is too old to do service, there is no difference 
betwixt Barzillai and Chimham, their strength and 
senses are alike. Fourscore years could impair Bar- 
zillai's taste and hearing, but the spiritual taste and 
hearing, no age or length of days can make decay. 
It were to be wished, that in our youngest days, we 
would dedicate ourselves unto God's service, that we 

^ Desinere cum desideravemur. Inst. Grat. lib. ii. c. 13. 
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Would tbiek of that couosely which Seneca gave his 
fiiend LiicSius, ** Ob, bedmes, and make baste, lest 
that be&n job \diieb hath befallen me, To learn in 
your age.'' * But if the grace of (3od sUoe not on us, 
&i the last hour of our daj, yet as the husbandman 
Bi the Grospel gives unto the last as unto the first, so 
tvJB God gire unto the eldest as unto the youngest ; 
^km str^agtb and abili^, as far as Christ's service 
teqnirea it, shall retium tmlo them again ; as the flesh 
of Naaman, after his leprosy, ^^ became unto him 
again as the flesh of a Imle child." 2 Kings v. 14. 
Sixthly, The arts of the world seem to be some- 
what of an onsociable disposition, they hinder one 
tmotber f and a very hard thing it is to learn, and 
practise perfeetfy mora than one. The mind of a 
man, distracted amongst many things, must needs en- 
tertain th^» hrok^fefy and imperfectly. But pety is 
6f a more pliable nature ; no art, no profession, no 
trade whatsoever, unto which the learning and contin- 
ual practice of piety can be any hinderanee. He, that 
stodie^ piety alone all Ins days, shall find m it more 
than aH the time be hath can bring to perfection 
And yet the most troublesome arts that are, which take 
\stp and exaet of us most part of our time, leave time 
enough for the learning of this sacred art. As it was 
with tiiose who gathered manna, ^^He that gathered 
little, bad no want ; and he that gathered much, had 

* Perge, mi Lucili, ct propera, ne"^ tibi accidat quod mihi, ut 
fenes discafl. £pUt. ad Lucil. Izxfi. 
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notliing over ; every man gathered his omer full ac- '■' 
cording to his eating;" Exod. xvi. 18; so is it in the ^ 
gathering of this spiritual manna, he that spends all * 
liis time in it, and seems to gather much, gathers ^ 
only his omer fuD, as much only as is sufficient for f 
his spending; and he that is necessarily detained ^ 
with other cares of his life by some trade, or some - 
other vocation whatsoever, and seems to gather less, ' 
gathers notwithstanding his omer full too, even that '' 
which is sufficient for his use. No arts there are '■ 
ihat do so wholly take up the mind of man, as that 
they leave no room for any other thought. The ex- 
perience of tradesmen themselves doth vntness thus 
much unto us, who in the midst of their most serious \ 
business and labour, can talk, and sing, and make | 
themselves merry, and by this means deceive the } 
time, and ease themslves something of the burthen ! 
of then: labours. Even here is space enough for the 
practice of godliness. For why cannot as well a 
prayer, and holy meditations, take up the rooms of 
these idle thoughts and talk f Certainly it is an hal- 
lowing of actions to distinguish them, and intersperse 
amongst them good and pious meditations. So that 
for the practice of piety, it is not always necessary for 
you to lay down your work, to come to church and 
solemn service, or still to use some such form as suf- 
fers you to do nothing else ; but you may very well 
do it as you walk in the streets, as you stand at the 
stalls, as you sit at your shop-boards, and make every 
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lace a dmieh where you are. It is St Jerom's in 
is xvii l4MStle ; ^' The husbandmaD, as be holds 
ie plniighj may siog an hallelujah ; the sweating 
larFest-man may cool and refresh himself with a 
(salm ; the gardener, whilst he prunes his vines and 
xboursy may record some one of David's sonnets.*'' 
So that as the Jews report of manna, that it had not 
oie kind of savour with all men, but was in taste un- 
every man like unto that which he best liked ; so 
»ety fits itself^ as it were, unto every man's palate ; 
nd kx^ what it is \diich he bath been bred up in, 
»r best likes, jMCty will become like unto it, and taste 
is he would have it. * * * 

Therefore, as the Scripture tefls us of Jos^ih, that 
irheresoev^, <x with whomsoever he conversed, he 
uxnight a blessing with him ; when be was in Potiphar's 
louse, he brought a blessing upon Potiphar's house ; 
rhen he went into the prison, he brought a blessing 
rith him to the prison ; fdien be went into Pharaoh's 
KMise he brought a blessing upon it, and upon all the 
and of Egypt. -So piety doubtless, wheresoever it 
ralketh, -leaves a blessing behind it, as the hare leaves 
he scent of her footing. 

Did piety afford us nothing else but its company, 
rrought it no improvement to our estate, but only 
aught us to be content with it, whatsoever it be, yet 

* Armtor stivam tenens haflefaijah decantat ; sodaiis messor 
(salmis sese erocat ', et cimra attondens iake Tites Yiaitor aliquid 
[>aTklkiiin canit. 

14* 
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this wfa^re profit enough if meh could $66 k. Biit 
because profit and gain is that, Which th6 vHxVi 86 
much doats on, and hard, if ndt impodsible, it is to 
wean men irom the love of it, it bath pteaised <Sod to 
annex unto piety such a force, that it shsdl increase 
and eiAance what estate soever it shall apply itdelf 
unto. When Cyrus the king was gafhering Ins amty^ 
he made a proclamation to this eSecU That who- 
soever would put himself into his serwe, should 
doubtless find a great advancement of his estate ; 
were he possessor of a little mancnr, he would 
make him governor of a city ; were he the govennor 
of a cityy he would make him lord of a province; 
were he lord of a province, he would mioke him a 
king of many nations. This which here our Apostle 
tells us, that " godliness is pipofitable," that " godliness 
is profitable to all things,'* is indeed the very drift of 
liis proclamation. For it gives us to understand, fliat 
look what estate it is, to which piety adjoins itself, it 
shall receive not only security, but even great increase 
and itiprovement from it. Thus hath appeared unto 
you, both the profit that comes by godlineiss, and like- 
wise the exceedbg largeness and ccrapass of the 
profit. 

But for our further instruction, scmiething 3net is 
there, by occasion of this text, farther to be learned. 
For lest any man of upright life and conversation, 
should upon the reading of this, or the Kke texts of 
Scripture, forthwith expect, that the world should 
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le m Ufon l&m, dmt he sbould receive graces and 
911169 iffid preferments ; and finding himself to fail 
is 6x{>ectaiJo&, and instead of all these, to meet 
I disgrace ^md refiroadi, should begin to caH in 
^n Che truth of Aese promises, and oharge God 
Idfty, let us a little cmisider the nature of God's 
Dises in this kind. Wherefore we are to note, 
God akh<»ugh he bea mostfree and liberal giver, 
netwitstanding, most of has promises are €on- 
nal. '' The ^ of God is eternal life," faidi & 
Ij Rom. vi. 22. Salvation is a mere and firee 
; yet nevenheless, God gives it to none but to 
e that hve eidier uprightly or penitently. As it 
1th the tibkigs c^ the fife to come, so is it much 
e mth the things of tins life ; they are a mere 
itive, a gift, an alms ; and wheresover God be* 
s them, he bestows them freely. For do we all 
;iHi do, yet is not God a debtor to us for the least 
meafiest tempcnral blesi^g. And it is not to be 
ght, that he that out of his mere grace and 
a^ gives us heaven, a thing of that inestimable 
e. Would set a price i^n the things of this life, 
so sell ibem unto us, which are indeed things of 
rorth at all. 

et, notwithstanding, he gives them not, no not to 
3 that are his, without cc^dition. It is worth noth- 
which St Basil hath, ^' As farm^*s, and tenants, 
rent lands of other men, till die ground accord- 
9 the will of him that lets it them; so die care 
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and manage of this flesh of ours is committed unto 
us upon obligation, upon indenture or lease," that so 
husbanding this flesh of ours, according to the con- v 
ditions upon which it is let us, we may make it fruit- f 
ful unto him that let it. Not our flesh only, but all ^ 
things that pass between God and us are upon con- * 
ditions, they are let unto us by indenture. Let us f 
therefore like careful tenants, look into our lease, and 
see what conditions they are, which Grod requires at 
the hand of those, who look to take of Grod the things 
of this world, who claim a promise of him of the 
things of this life. These shall not find in other 
places of Scripture, where the same doctrine is taught, 
but with some restraint, which here the Holy Ghost, 
seems to deliver absolutely. For this is the best way 
of interpretbg of Scriptures, when as what is in one | 
place briefly and concisely delivered, is expoundedi 
by another place, where it is more largely taught. 
As in all other business, so in this great business of 
Christianity, we may not think that we may huddle 
up matters as we list ; but we must hold on in a way, 
we must keep a method and order, a set course in 
our proceedings. Not, first, these things, and then 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness of him ; 
but, first, the kingdom of God , and then these things. 
We have amongst our books an author, who com- 
mending unto us the great use of method and order 
in our studies, tells us, that if a man could assure 
himself thirty years of study, it would be far more 
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profitable fbr Uai to ^>eiid tweoty of tbem in finding 
jot some course and order of stody, and die odier 
en in studying according to this order, than to q>end 
he whole, though it be in veiy diEgent study, if it be 
irith misorder and confusion. HowsocFcr it may be 
with method and order in these academical studies, 
:ert^udy in our studies which concern the practice 
if Chrisdani^, it cannot chuse but be with great loss 
)f labour and industry, if we do not observe that 
method and order, which here our Saviour prescribes. 
Simplicius, in his coounents upon Aristotle, makes a 
pestion. Whether youths in their reading of Aris- 
bode's books, should begin with his logics, where 
be teaches them to dispute and reason ; or with his 
moral books, where he teaches them to Uve civiUy 
and honestly. If, saith he, they begin from his logic 
without morals, they were in danger to prove wrang- 
ling sophisters ; if from his morals without logic, they 
would prove confused. Thus indeed it fares in the 
knowledge of nature, where all things are uncertain ; 
thus it is with students in the university, who have 
Aristotle for their god. Scarcely will at all their logic 
do them so much service, as to shew tbem where 
they would begin, or where end. But in the studies 
of Chrisdanity, it is nothing so. Chiist is our Aris- 
tode, he hath written us a spiritual logic, he hath 
diewed us a method and order, what first to do, what 
next, and how to range every thing in its proper 
place. He, that shaU follow d)is, may be secure of 
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his end ; h is impossible he should lose ' his pains. 
But if we follow our own conceits, if we like best e( 
our own courses, God deals with us no otherwise tlmt ' 
parents do with their children ; for so long as clii' ^ 
dren follow the direction and advice of their parebi% | 
so long it is fit that their parents should provide tat f 
&em 'y but if once children Uke best of thehr own 
courses, then it is but meet they should take the eveH 
and fortune of them. Yea, so much the more danger* 
ous is our error, of not observing the order and method 
that Christ hath given us, because it cannot afterward 
be remedied, we have forever lost the claim to Ood'l 
promises in this kind. As Cato said of errors cooH 
mitted in battle, ^^ Errors in other things may be agafli 
amended, but the errors of a batde cannot poesib^ 
be remedied, because the inconvenience immediatd)r 
follows upon the mistake.'' * For if we have not | 
observed this method of our Saviour, if any thing 
have possessed our thoughts, before or above tbo 
thought, study, and care of godliness, we have missed 
of our method, we have brc^n our condition, and 
therefore now forever can we claim no promise ci 
God in this kind. 

Here therefore is a most certain touch, by which 
we may come to examine our claim unto tl^se 
promises ; for if at any time we shall preceive our' 

* In aliis rebus si quid erratum est, potest postmodum con%iy 
praeiionim delictajemendfttkuiein non recipUmt, ctira pocaa gtativ 
sequatur errorem. Vegct 1. i. c. 13. 
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sehrea d^eitaken with passioii atid discotiteht, upon 
ihmsideratbii that we be disgraced and impoverished, 
when as men, who, as we suppose, hai^e nothing so 
much care of God, and the things that are his, do 
Sourish io £be grace and favour with the world } let 
lis j^esently examine ourselves, whether or no we 
UiTe kept the conditions ; Wz. sought first the king- 
iom of (rod ,and the righteousness of him ? Or have 
^Veil somewhat else the first room in our thoughts f 
rhiisif wedo, our own conscience will presently teD 
3Sy tritat part we have in these pl^mises. For which 
)f us can sa^, that, with Sariiuel, we have been 
ledicated to God from our first and tender infancy f 
WThatddisay? From our first? Nay how many of us 
TO there, who cBh scarcely spare the latter end of 
far days for (Sod ? 

When the world hath cropt the prime of our age, 
)f our labour, of our industry ; when it hath sifted 
md bolted out the flour, when our health and youth 
ure spent in the world's service, with much ado can we 
ye content to bestow our old, decrepit, sickly, and 
mprofitable part of our age upon God, and the study 
)f Godliness f How then can we claim the promise 
it God's hands, who have thus grossly neglected our 
^nditions ? To conclude. When God, in the book 
>f Kings, made a covenant with Solomon, he tells 
>lainly what he and his people must trust to. " If 
hou wilt walk before me as David thy father walk- 
jd, in integrity of heart, and uprightness, to do ac- 
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cordinglyto all I have commanded thee, and w 
keep my statutes and my judgments ; then will 
estabL'sh the throne of thy kingdom upon Israel t 
ever, as I promised to David thy father, saying The 
shall not fail thee a man upon the throne of Isrm 
But if you shall at all turn from following me, you i 
your children, and will not keep my commandment 
and my statutes, which I have set before, but go ai 
serve other gods, and worship them ; then will I c 
off Israel out of the land which I have given then 
and this house which I have hallowed for my nam 
will I cast out of my sight, and Israel shall be a pr 
verb, and a byeword among all people." 1 Kings i 
4 — 7. Here are threats as well as promises, at 
those promises are conditional. It is but just, th 
they who claim the promises, look well and truly 
the conditions. 
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JAMES FOSTER. 



Among tlie most prominent of those, who have risen 
from obscurity to a commanding enunence in life, by 
the force of their own talents and virtues, is to be 
numbered James Foster. As a preacher he stands 
first on the L'st of his cotemporaries, and as a writer 
of a strong intellect, clear and sound judgment, wide 
views, generous sentiments, and of close reasoning 
powers, few are his superiors. He was born on the 
sixteenth of September, 1697, at Exeter, where his 
father followed the trade of a fuller. When five 
years old he was put to the fi:ee school in his native 
city. From this school he was removed in due time 
to the academy of the Reverend Joseph Hallet, senior, 
who kindly instructed him without charge, and under 
whose superintendence his studies were finished. 

He was early destined for the ministry among the 
dissenters, and his rapid acquisitions at school afforded 
a bright and encouraging promise of his success and 
usefubess. At the age of twenty he began to 
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preach. In his academical exercises, he had akeadj 
been distinguished for a style of writing clear and 
vigorous, and for an attractive elocution, and his first at- 
tempts in the pulpit were such as to fulfil the high ex- 
pectations of his fiiends. But unfortunately an event 
happened just at that period, which clouded his 
prospects. A rumour was abroad, that the Rever- 
end James Peirce of Exeter, Mr Hallet, and other 
friends of Mr Foster, among the clergymen of that 
vicinity, were verging towards Arianism. The alarm 
soon spread through that region, and the clergy of high 
orthodox sentiments determined to show their zeal, 
for what they deemed the true faith, by a course of 
measures not the most likely to promote peace, or 
to convince the supposed heretics of their errors. 

The ecclesiastical Assembly, whose jurisdiction 
extended over the ministers of Exeter, resolved at a 
meeting held in January, 1718, to send a deputation 
to tlicm, and request tlieni to preach in " defence of the 
eternity of Christ." This, it was supposed, would be a 
suiBcient test of their orthodoxy. But, whether Arians 
or not, they all confessed their belief in this doctrine, 
and their readiness to preach in its defence, taking 
care to have it clearly understood, however, that they 
(Jid not mean by diis to acknowledge a belief in the 
equality of the Son witli the Father, or of the union of 
three distinct and equal persons in one God. It was 
to be supposed, diat, although they agreed to the de- 
cision of the Assembly, their acquiescence on these 
terms would produce little satisfaction. 
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There is a remarkable passage in Mr Peirce's ser- 
mon on this occasion. In claiming the right for him- 
self, and all christians, to yield supreme obedience to 
conscience in the concerns of religion, he observes ; 
" This liberty let others tamely give up as they please, 
I do, and will insist on it for myself, as a reasonable 
creature, a christian, a protestant, and a dissenter. 
As I pretend not to impose on others, so nor will I be 
imposed on by others. No king, no parliament, no 
church, no council, no synod, no minister or body of 
ministers, ^all be acknowledged by me to have any 
power or rightful authority over me. They may de- 
prive me of my civil liberty, of my estate, or of my life, 
but this liberty, by the gracfe of God, they never shall 
deprive me of, to think and speak of the matters of Crod 
and of religion, only in that manner in which I appre- 
hend they are spoken of in thelioly Scriptures by God 
himself. Tell me noHvhat Athanasius or Arius, what 
the council of Nice or Remeni have said, but what 
Christ, and Peter, and Paul, James and John have 
said. I call no man master upon earth.'' After ex- 
horting his hearers to cultivate kindness, and christian 
charity, and a benevolent spirit towards each other, 
and towards all persons, he adds ; " This has been 
my course, and in the integrity of my heart I recom- 
mend it to you. And now, whether you will hear, or 
whether you will forbear, I take God, and now also I 
take your ovra consciences to record, that I have 
honestly and faithfully delivered my whole soul." 
15* 
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These bold sentiments, and this still bolder manner 
of expressing them, were in advance of the times. 
The Assembly, at their next meeting, took up the 
affair with great warmth. Mr Peirce and his party 
were loaded with reproaches, and forty five ministers 
signed a formal declaration, the purport of which was, 
that they would not sanction the preaching or 
ministry of any person, who did not profess a belief 
in tlie trinity ; in other words, every such person was 
cast out of the fold. Twenty clergymen entered 
a protest against these proceedings. A warm con- 
troversy followed, which continued many years, and 
engaged several able pens, on die subjects of the 
trinity, Arianism, and the liberty of christians. 

These were the auspices under which Mr Foster 
entered the pastoral office. He did not conceal his 
partiality for the sentiments of his instructor, Mr 
Hallet, and of his early friend and adviser, Mr 
Peirce. As an eloquent, earnest, and engaging 
preacher, he was received with marked approbation ; j 
but these could not conquer the inveteracy of preju-">i 
dice, nor wipe out the odium of heresy. He was ' 
first employed in a small parish at Milboum, Somer- 
setshire, but as his religious sentiments did not ac- 
cord with those of his hearers generally, he resigned 
bis charge over them, and took up his residence 
with the Reverend Nicholas Billingsley at Ashwick. 
In the neighbourhood of this place he preached to 
two small and plain congregations, firom both of 
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which he did not receive more than fifteen pounds a 
year. These were discouraging prospects for a 
young divine of talents, possessing some of the rarest 
qualifications for a preacher ; but Foster submitted to 
his lot with cheerfulness, and was assiduous in the 
discharge of every duty. It was at this time, that 
he wrote his celebrated Essay on Fundamentals^ a 
performance in itself of very high nrerit, and which, 
as coming from a young man of twenty-two, may 
justly be considered an extraordinary evidence of 
early maturity of intellect and judgment. In con- 
nexion vnth this Essay, he also published a sermon 
on the Resurrection of Christ. 

His religious views were very distinctly expressed 
in these publications, and they raised against him the 
clamours of the high orthodox party. We find him 
soon after settled at Trowbridge, where he preached 
to a congregation, consisting usually of no more than 
twenty or thirty persons. Notwithstanding the peo- 
ple of his charge were Presbyterians, he was himself 
inclined to the Baptist persuasion, having been con- 
I'inced by reading Dr Gale, that immersion was the 
true and scriptural mode of baptism. He was bap- 
tised after this manner in London, but these difler- 
ences of opinion did not interrupt the harmony 
between him and the people to whom he ministered. 
The scanty support, however, which they w^ete 
enabled to afford him, was not sufiicient for his 
maintenance, and for a time he bad serious thoughts 
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of leaving the ministry, and betaking himself to the 
trade of a glover. 

But Providence designed him for higher purposes, 
and a brighter day succeeded a morning of clouds 
and disaster. He found a good friend in Mr Robert 
Houlton, who received him into his house, and treat- ( 
ed him with much respect and kindness. A change 
in his condition was soon to take place, which would 
raise him above the perils of want and the contin- 
gency of circumstances. In the year 1724, he was 
chosen colleague pastor with the Reverend Joseph 
Burroughs, at Barbican, London, and successor to 
Dr Gale. Here was scope for his powers, atid a 
sphere of usefulness adequate to his highest exertions. 
His fame as a preacher soon went abroad, and he 
constantly drew around him a numerous audience, 
collected from christians of all denominations. Four 
years after his settlement at Barbican, he instituted a 
Sunday evening Lecture at the Old Jewry, which he 
regularly kept up, during the winter season, and 
which was uniformly attended by a crowded auditory. * ^ 
Speaking of this Lecture, Dr Fleming observes, that 
Mr Foster continued it " for more than twenty years, 
maintaining the reputation of it througliout, even till 
his bodily weakness obliged him to quit tliat service, 
and he showed, beyond all debate, that his popularity 
did exceed any thing yet known among the pro- 
testant dissenters. Here was a confluence of persons 
of every rank, station, and quality ; wits, freethinkers* 
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numbers of clergy, who, whilst they gratified their 
curiosity, had their prepossessions shaken, and their 
prejudices loosened. The flowers of oratory grew 
here upon the plant of divine truth, from which his 
audience might gather fruit of the highest mental 
taste and moral complexion."* 

With the congregation at Barbican, Mr Foster was 
connected twenty years. Few particulars are 
recorded of him during .this period. He was punc- 
tual in all his duties, and careful in the preparation 
for his public services, but his habits were retired 
and studious. In 1731 he published his Defence of 
Christianity against Tindal, which is among the most 
celebrated of his works. It was applauded by all 
parties, and Tindal himself was accustomed to speak 
Df it with great respect. In 1 744, Mr Foster receiv- 
ed an invitation to take charge of the Independent 
Dhurch at Pinner's Hal], which he accepted, and in 
his station he continued till his death. Four years 
ifter this removal, the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
vas offered to him by the University of Aberdeen, 
vhich, it would appear, he at first declined ; nor 
vas it till he had been warmly pressed by Dr Blac6- 
veil, principal of the University, and Professor 
^^ordyce, tliat his reluctance to receiving the intend- 
jd honor was conquered. The diplortia is worded 
a a high strain of compliment, and it has the singular 

^ See a Sermon preachid on Occnsion of the Death of the late 
Icverend James Foster, D. D ; by Caleb Fleming} p. 15, 
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merit, not the raost common in instruments of this 
sort, of being equally flattering and true.* 

Mr Foster had been settled but two or three years 
at Pinner's Hall, when his health began to decline, '^ 
and in 1750 he was attacked with a severe disorder, 
which reduced him to a very feeble condition, 
aldiough he continued to preach occasionally till 
January 1752. He then experienced a violent par- 
alytic shock, which impaired his mind, and from 
which he never recovered. He was from the 
beginning fully aware of tlie dangerous nature of his 
disease ; but he was tranquil, and expressed an un- 
deviating attachment to his religious faith, and an 
unshaken confidence in the promises of the Gospel, 
and the mercy of God. He died on the 5th of 
November, 1753, at the age of fifty-six. 

The works of our author are numerous, and tliey 
all inculcate christian benevolence, honorable and 
just views of the Supreme Being, sincere piety, a 
love of truth, and the practice of goodness. In his 
exposition of the christian scheme, he takes the Scrip- 
tures as his only standard, and never resigns die 
exercise of his own judgment, nor the sincere con- 



* The following is an extract from the diploma. — Eaquc raente 
viriim ver6 egregium Jacobum Foster, dignum Evangelic minis- 
trum, ingenio, doctrin^, eloquenti^ insignem, virtutis et veritatis 
amicum, libertatis tarn civilis quam christianae vindicem, vitAque 
quam scriptis probatissimis licet clarioreni, insigni honoris titulo 
promeritis decorare volentes, S. S. Thcologiae Doctorem creavi* 
mus. 
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IS of his conscience, to any authority however 
it, or however supported by great nanies. The 
ing paragraph, which closes his Essay on 
imentals, shows the excellent spirit and purity 
itxve by which he was guided. "And now," 
serves, " I hope I can appeal to the all wise 
her of hearts, for the sincerity of my intentions 
blishing the foregoing Essay. I call him to 
js, that it is my sincere aim to restrain that 
ous and malignant spirit of censure and excom- 
ation, which has prevailed so mightily of late, 
to revive decaying charity, that exceUent, 
b neglected grace, which is the distinguishing 

of the disciple of our Lord, the bond and 
at of the christian society. If I offend any, I 
nly say, it was far from my design, which was 
3 exasperate, but to edify. Let no one say, 
be reason why I condemn reviling, hereticating, 
anathematizing, with relation ^ to the present 
te, is, because all the thunder and vengeance is 
ed at men of my principles ;' for, if I know any 

of my own heart, I am disposed to censure 
ly every degree of intemperate heat in each of 
intending parties. I always had, I bless God, 

since I began to understand or think to any 
>se, large and generous principles, and there 
f was any thing, either in my temper or edtica- 

which might incline me to narrowness and 
Uy. And I am heartily glad of the opportunity, 
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which now offers itself, of making this public, serious 
profession, that I value those who are of different 
persuasions from me, more than those who agree with 
me in sentiment, if they are more serious, sober, and 
charitable." Such was the frank, liberal, and truly 
christian tone of Foster's youthful sentiments, and 
all his future writings testify that this tone was not 
changed to the end of his days. 

In the Essay on Fundamentals the author aims to 
establish two points ; first, that no doctrine can be 
considered a fundamental one, or, in other words, a 
necessary article of faith, which is not so clearly 
revealed, as to render it impossible that any sincere 
inquirer shall fail to arrive at the knowledge of it ; and, 
secondly, that, in addition to this clearness of revela- 
tion, a belief in the doctrine must, in the Scriptures 
themselves, be made an express term of happiness. 
These points he establishes by a series of close and 
conclusive arguments. It follows, that those doc- 
trines, which have divided Christians into parties, and 
been the root of bitterness among them for many 
centuries, are not fundamental, that is, a faith in 
them is not absolutely essential to constitute a true 
Christian. He pursues the subject with immediate 
reference to the trinity, and makes it appear from 
the Scriptures and sound reasoning, that this doctrine 
has not, under any of its technical forms, the charac- 
teristic of a fundamental. The whole of this Essay is 
written with ability. The style is occasionaUy 
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isvolved, and not so jlerspicuous, as in the author's 
liter compositions. 

The treatise against Tindal, in defence of the 
CJiristian revelaticHiy may perhaps be considered the 
ablest of Mr Foster's works. It was first published 
io 1731, and passed through two editions in one 
year. He goes over the whole ground of the con- 
troversy, and shrinks not from meeting his opponent's 
arguments in their strongest points. The advantages 
of a revelation are considered, and also the use and 
evidence of miracles, the authenticity of the several 
books of the Scripture, the nature of positive com- 
mands« and the peculiar positive i institutions of 
Christianity. The discussion is pursued in an ani- 
mated style, and with a temper of moderation and 
good feeling. 

The author published four volumes of Sermons^ 
the first of which came out in 1734. Several 
editions were demanded, and, ten years after its 
publication, the three other volumes came before the 
public. These sermons were received with warm 
approbation, and will ever be ranked among the best 
in the language. It will not readily be seen from 
them, however, what it was that gave Foster so high 
a fame as a preacher ; they contain little of what 
may be called eloquent writing, few sallies of the 
imagination, and very few of the ornaments of 
diction; but there is an earnestness, a frank and 
manly avowal of opinion, a rapid, clear, and ingenious 
16 
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train of thmkiDg, an utter fireedom from alt harrow* 
ness of feeling and views, a benevotet^ce tbat flows ■ 
deep and strong without exhaustion, a generous and 
kindling sympathy with the whole htiman kind, a 
zeal for liberty and truth, and/ above \Edl, a phiii and 
rational elucidation of the doctrines of Scripture, and 
an impressive manner of etiforeing the obiigatiolis of 
religious and moral duty; these are'the 'p^oHtf 
characteristics of Foster's sermons, and they are Sbdi 
as accord with the better sentitneiots" of die h^art 
To these traits, more timn to any thnag, '*#hich 
can be emphatically called eloquence of stjl^^d 
expression, they have doubtless dived' Aeir-'iR]^ 
larity. 

The sermon on Heresy, in thef'flfst VcJhiraeVWas 
the occasion of a controversy between the aiuthol^'and 
Dr Stebbing. Three or four pamphlets were* written 
on each side. 

Dr Foster's last publication was his DUctf&rses on 
aU the principal Branches of J^TaturcU and Revealed 
Rdigionj in two volumes quarto. The first Volume 
appeared in 1749, and the other in 1752. It is no 
slight proof of the high estimation in which the author 
Was held by the public, that a subscrrption list bf 
two thousand names was obtained for this woark, and 
that among the subscribers were some of the most 
eminent personages in the kingdom. Dr Foster 
^Iso Wrote some of the popular ^E^sayB in^tbe CNd 
Whig. 
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It has already })een said, that, as a preacher, his 
talents were of the highest order. Dr Aikin speaks 
of him as haying ^< maintained for a long time the 
firH place among the most admired preachers of his 
dajr." A person, who was acquainted with him, 
despribes his preaching as follows, '* His voice wa^ 
naturally, sweet, strong, , distinct, harmonious, always 
adapted ito his matter, always varied as his method 
changed; as expressive of the sense as the most 
judicious recitative. Monotomy was a fault he was 
never guilty of. His action, the soul of eloquence, 
was grave, expressive, free from distortion, animated 
without being theatrical ; in short, such as became 
the pulpit. He reminded us of St Paul at Athens, 
arresting the attention of his auditors." The cele- 
brated couplet of Pope contains a high compliment, 
and is an evidence of the wide renown of our author 
at the time it was written. 

Let modest Foster, if he will, excell 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well. 

The following stanza, in connexion with others 
describing the dissenting preachers of that day, ap- 
peared in the Gentlemen's Magazine for July 1736, 
and was understood to have come from the pen of 
Richard Savage. 

But see the accomplished orator appear, 
Refined his languag^e, and his reasoning clear ; 
Thou only, Foster, bast the pleasing art. 
At once to charm the ear, and mead the heart<> 
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It only needs be added, that in his private charac- 
ter, Foster exhibited a bright example of the virtues 
and pure Christian practice, v^rhich he urged with so 
much energy and zeal upon others. His manners 
were gentle and unassuming, he was kind and benefi- 
cent to the poor, charitable to those who differed 
from him, unremitted in his exertions to advance the 
cause of religion in the world, and to promote the 
moral good and happiness of mankind* 



AN 

ESSAY ON FUNDAMENTALS 

IN 

RELIGION. 

Whoevi:r considers the excellence and perfecdcM 
of the christian law, its suitableness to the present 
oircumstances of mankind, and what a direct ten- 
dency the observation of it has to promote the tru» 
dignity and highest happiness of the human nature, 
must needs be concerned to see the design of it, in so 
great a measure, defeated by bigotry and party zeal. 
It cannot but be matter of lamentation to such a one, 
to see those admirable rules of justice and charity, 
which our holy religion lays down to be observed 
by its professors, and which are of everlasting, un- 
changeable obligation, as bemg founded on the neces- 
sary nature and relations of things, infringed and vio- 
lated by unreasonable heats, fierce contentions, and 
<luarrels about the doctrines of it, which are.no further 
^eful, than as they have a tendency to influence men 

16* 
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to, and direct them in, the discharge of their natural 1st 
duty to God and one another. And that thb has 
been the consequence of the present debates about the 
holy trinity, is but too visible. Now as this has risen, 
in a great degree, from men's thinking their particu- 
lar explication of this doctrine a fundament^ of chris^ 
tianity ; by which they mean, that an explicit belief of 
it is, according to the constitution of the christian 
covenant, necessary to salvation ; I think nothing is so 
likely to allay the fury of their passions, and temperate 
their impetuous zeal, as convincing them, that it is not 
of altogether so high and important a nature as they 
think it to be, and that a disbelief is not in itself incon- 
^tent with any man's Christianity, nor will destroy his 
title to the favour of God and eternal life. 

And since the Unitarians have never, as far as I 
can learn,, made their principles, in the sense above 
mentioned, fundamental, and have had their duty in 
their present circumstances fully explained, and closely 
pressed upon them, in an excellent discourse published 
the last year ;* I shall have nothing to do with them in 
the following essay, but only show that the trinitarian 
notion is not one of the fundamentals of the christian 
religion ; meaning by fundamentals^ whether the no- 
tion be just or not, those doctrines, an explicit belief of 
which is made, in aU common and ordinary cases, in- 
dispensably necessary in order to men's obtaining that 

* Seasonable Adricei relating to the present Debates about 
the Holy Trintj, addressed to both coatendiog Parties. 
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hs^pinesSy wbkb b promised in the christian covenant. 
I saj, m aU common and ordinary cases, because, if 
any man be necessarily and invincibly ignorant of any 
doctrine of this nature, by being denied the liberty of 
eKamining himself the original records of our religi<Hi, 
or for want of instrucdcm bam odiers ; this must be an 
exception bam the general law, unless we suf^pose the 
Almi^ty to be such a tyrannical and arbitrary Being, 
as to punish hb creatures merely for not knowing what 
it was not in their power to know, for ignorance which 
was involuntary and unavoidable. And as a discourse 
of this nature has such a visible tendency to check the 
growth of uncharitableness and schism, it can, 1 sup- 
pose, need no apology with any one, who considers the 
present great decay of christian charity; and yet what 
a high rank, it holds among christian graces, and how 
prejudicial, divisions, and the forming of distinct parties 
and factions, must be to the christian society. For, 
as in a political society, where that strict and close 
ccmibination, which there ought to be between the 
members of it, m order to the joint pursuit of one 
common interest, is lost, and many distinct, inde- 
pendent, or contrary interests are set up, it must, in the 
n^itural and necessary course of things, weaken the 
body, because the good of the whole will be dis- 
regarded, every one prosecuting tlie narrow and 
contracted interest of that party to which he belongs j 
so, though divisions among the subjects of Christ's 
kingdom shall not utterly overturn it, or entirely 
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dissohre his government^ because, having wisdom and 
power enough, he can superintend all the afiairs of it 
as he pleases, and has prcnnised so to overrule and • 
moderate things, that his church shall continue till 
the end of time; yet must they needs be very^ 
injurious to the christian cause, as. .the :conuiion and 
general interests of it wiU be, if not quite overlodced, 
not regarded as .they ought, nor as much as the 
peculiarities of a private sect. 

Before I enter upon my main argument, I shall 
prove these two preliminary, propositions relating to 
Fundamentals in general. 

1 . That no doctrine is a FVKj>AMEffTAiiy a necessary 
article of a Christiaxi'3 faith, but what is ao plainly and 
distinctly revealed^ as that ran ordinary' Christian, sin* 
cere in his inquiries, cannot miss of the knowledge of it. 
2. That it is not sufficient, that a proposition be dearly 
revealed, to make it a fundamental, but a beli^ of it 
must also he made an express term ef happiness in the 
sojcred writings, 

1. No doctrine is a Fundamental, but whai is so 
plainly and distinctly revealed^ as that an ordinary 
Christian, sincere in his inquiries, cannot miss of the 
knowledge of it. This may be argued from the 
perfections of God, and the relations he stands in to 
mankind. For certainly their ^kind Creator and 
Preserver cannot but delight in, and ancerely desire 
their happiness; and therefore it is not to be doubted^ 
but that he has dona every thing to promote it, which 
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is consistent with his iQustrious excellence and per* 
fection, and with the wisdom of his government over 
free creatures. He cannot have fixed it upon such 
infinite uncertainties, as that they may fail of obtaining 
it after the* most sincere and diligent use of all the 
means they are capable of using, but must have made 
it certainly and infallibly attainable by every one, who 
seeks it in the integrity of his heart. What can 
induce us to think the most good natured Being in the 
universe to be such a hard master f Has there been 
any want of goo^ess in hb dispensations towards 
mankind, which might tempt us to entertain such 
vagforihy and injurious thoughts of him f Again, can 
he, who has been at such amazing expense to redeem 
the human race from that destruction, which their sins 
had merited, and to raise our nature to its highest 
perfection of exceUence and happiness ; who, that he 
might be just to his being and attributes, and yet 
justify and save us, delivered up his Son to death for 
us all, can he, I say, have left it so absolutely pre- 
carious, whether poor illiterate men, who are far 
the greatest part of the world, to whom especially 
the Gospel was preached, and consequently to whose 
capacities it ought to have been peculiarly adapted, 
shall, doing their best, be happy or miserable f How 
then can the grand end of the life, death, resurrection, 
and the Grospel of his Son be answered ? Or finally, has 
he ever been found false to his word, or failed of the ac- 
complishment of his promises, that his most solemn and 
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sacred declaratioDs of his w^ngness, that -aD- fnen 
idiould.be saved and come to the knowledge- of die 
truth, should be looked upon as insincere; and he be- 
represented, as having promised happiness -to the 
greatest part of mankind, if not upon absolutelj im^ 
possible conditions, upon conditions aext to impossUe? 
Farther, upon the supposition -that a eonmion, un- 
learned Christian, by the use of his natural faculties, 
and an ordinary degree of ^sincerity, after havii^ 
offered up unfeigned and' hearly prayers to God for 
the gift of his Holy Spirit to illuminate his mind, to 
clear it of all mists and fumes of prejudice and pas- 
sion, and to enable him- to distinguish between errdr 
and truth ; I say, upcHi the supposition that such a one 
may yet miss of the truths, which he cannot be-saved 
without the knowledge of, what becomes of the extra- 
ordinary and supereminent grace of the christian 
institution f What advantage upon this state of 
' the case hath the Christian above the Jew? Or 
rather are not the advantages of Judaism supericN* 
to those of Christianity? The necessary doctrines 
under that dispensation were few, plain, and intelligi- 
ble ; and though they were forced to submit to a 
cumbersome load of rites and ceremonies, and to 
many other uneasy, positive institutions^ yet these 
they had a clear and distinct knowledge of, were not 
perplexed with nice and subtile disputations about 
what was commanded, but were certain what God 
would accept and reward ; whereas, upon this scheme 
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of things, a clear head and a penetrating judgment 
are ahnost abs(Jiitely necessary to sahraticxi under the 
Christian economy ; and men of low, simple ap{»^hen- 
»ons are in a manner con^rigned over to damnation, 
[n this view, the yoke which Moses laid on the necks 
Df the Jews was light, though they groaned imder it, 
and were scarce able to bear it, in comparison of 
Christ's yoke, which is intolerable. 

The promise of eternal, inconceivable glory and 
happiness annexed to the christian law, makes the 
case but very little better. For what does such a 
promise signify to such, as are not capable of perform- 
ing the conditions upon which it is < suspended f But 
when a • hett of so much horror and aggravation of 
torment is threatened upon a non-performance of these 
conditions, who is there almost but would esteem Chris- 
tianity a curse, rather than a blessing, a token of 
God's vengeance and displeasure, rather than of his 
mercy and tender compassion f And, I believe, had 
the Apostles told the world at the first publication of 
our Teligion, that a right notion of some of its doc- 
trines was- necessary in order to their obtaining the 
rewardfit promised, and avoiding the penalty it threat- 
ened ; wUch yet they might fall short of, after all the 
care and diligence, pains and industry, and the closest 
application of mind they eould possibly use; or, 
which is the ^lame thing, could have v^bcation for using 
from the necessary business, and indispensable con- 
cerns of human life, they would have been very back- 
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ward to part with their ancient Judaism, or paganism) 
for such a dangerous scheme of religion. And perhaps 
the Jews, from the discoveries which God himself had 
made to them of his being and attributes, and die 
Gentiles, from those notices of them, which might be 
gathered from the common and ordinary occurrences 
of his providence, would think it an imposture, which 
could never be of divine institution ; since the Su- 
preme Being, who had ever given abundant manifes* 
tations of his tender regard to his creatures, could 
never have filled the way to their happiness with such 
insuperable difficulties ; but must have promised it 
upon terms, which were in Some measure consistent 
with the natural poverty of their understandings, and 
emptiness of their minds, and with the litde leisure 
and small advantages they had for cultivating and im- 
proving them, by reason of the necessity they were 
under of minding the affairs of life. 

But farther, how is it possible for us to fulfil these 
precepts, " Make your calling and election sure ;"* 
" Rejoice m the hope of the glory of God ;"f if 
there are not some certain and infallible grounds for 
us to proceed upon in judging of the state of our 
souls, and our meetness for glory ? But now, if the 
justness of our ideas, and the correctness of our 
thoughts about disputable opinions, and texts of Scrip- 
ture which admit of various interpretaUons, for each 

* 2 Pet. i. 10. t Rom. ▼; 2. 
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of which somewhat plausible and puzzling niay 
be ofiered, will be a measure of divine proceed- 
ings at the day of judgment ; how is it so much as 
possible for the generality of mankind to entertain any 
.certain persuasion, or the least comfortable hope of 
their future happiness ? Nay, how is it possible for 
the most learned, sagacious, and inquisitive persons to 
do it, since the wisest of us in this state of dai'kness 
and imperfection, know but in part, think, but very 
confusedly, and are liable to be imposed upon by 
fallacious and sophistical reasonings ? This thought 
must depress our spirits, prevent our ever obtaining 
that sprightly joy and triumph, which necessarily flows 
from an expectation of the - incomparable, heavenly 
felicity ; and cast a mist before the glorious prospect. 
Tlie soul, if this were the case, would be ever in a 
trembling condition ; and in the last and most impor- 
tant article of life — ^good God ! What fluctuation 
would there be between hope and fear ! What 
agonies of spirit ! What an irreconcilable aversion to 
death ! I believe the most warm and zealous advo- 
cates for any particular doctrine, upon grave and 
sedate reflection, cool and temperate thinking, would 
not for the world have just notions about it to be 
absolutely necessary to salvation, whatever they may 
say in the transports of their zeal, but would have 
sincerity^ serious, impartial, and humble examination, 
to be the only measure and rule of judgment. 

17 
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2. It is not sufficient, that a doctrine be clear^|:. 
revealed to make it a Fundamental, but an exfiui 
belief of it must be made an express term of hapfiMU 
in the sacred writings. For, without doubt, there 
are a great many clear propositions, which many 
sincere, honest Christians have no explicit belief of; 
nor is it necessary they should, since they are purely 
incidental and occasional ; and either do not at all 
affect Christianity in any important points of doctrine 
or practice ; or, if they are of consequence, it is only 
as they serve to illustrate the essential fundamental 
parts of it ; which yet may be believed, though they 
are never observed, or attended to. I grant indeed, 
that whenever a Christian sees them to be clearl}j 
revealed^ he is obUged to believe them. But then it 
is not because the points of doctrine are in them- 
selves so important, as that men's salvation, or dam- 
nation, will be determhied absolutely by their knowl- 
edge, or ignorance of them ; but because they are 
as he thinks, in the word of God, who is omniscient, V 
and so cannot be deceived himself, just and faithfiil, I 
and so cannot impose upon his creatures ; and there | 
is still tliis difference between any of these proposi- 
tions, and those which are, in the sense above men- 
tioned, fundamental, that a man may be saved without 
an explicit and particular belief of these ; whereas, 
the others are indispensably necessary to be explicitly 
believed, as bemg the essential constitutive parts of 
^e new covenant. 
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now, methinks, it should be past dispute, not 
it Christ alone, as sole king of his church, has 
to settle upon what terms those, who are 
to become his subjects, must expect to be 
3d and rewarded by him, but that theso 
ire expressly determined, and particularly, 
' LfOrd, out of his gracious and kind concern 
church, " which he hath purchased with hjp 
K)d,"* hath fully and clearly revealed what 
uths are, which are of such vast importance, 
the happiness of immortal souls depends upon 
icit belief of them, and which therefore it so 
concerns all the members of it to be apprized 
) that we may rest satisfied, that whenever 
lot expressly said, with relation to any particu- 
trine of Christianity, misapprehensions of that 
the revelation which contains it, if we have 
led it with sincerity, wiD never be brought into 
ount against us at the day of judgment; but 
an be charged with nothing else, we shall be 
I lift up our heads with joy and confidence, 
solemn and awfiil day of trial, and shall be 
* perfect and entire," in a Gospel sense " want- 
hing." 

e then is a straight and easy way to true, solid 
; a rational foundation of comfort, whibh does 
imp a free, inquisitive genius in its searches 

^Acts XX. 28. 
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after truth. For I am persuaded, did men 
eoDsider what kind of faith that is, which Chrisi 
the Gospel make necessary, and not pay so i 
deference to the decisions and determinatioi 
perhaps weak and deluded, or of artful, desij 
men, whose interest it is to keep their min< 
fetters, and to hold their rational faculties in cl 
in the most abject and ignominious servitude 
truths of the Gospel would not be lost for wj 
being looked into, and examined ; men would n 
affi-jghted from seeing witli their own eyes w 
real, unadulterated Christianity, and what are 
the dreams of fanciful and bewildered enthusiast 
fear of faUing into heresy ; but primitive Christi 
would probably revive ; and it is likely there \ 
be a greater uniformity in judgment and op; 
than tliere is at present ; for Christianity, abstr 
fi'om the colouring and varnish, which have beei 
upon it, and separated from school divinity, o 
the worst enemies it ever had, and by which i 
been horribly perplexed and rendered involvec 
intricate, is a plain, intelligible religion. But i 
were not obtained, there would be more of cl: 
and mutual forbearance, and less of that turbi 
schismatical, imposing, tyrannical spirit, which 
reflected so much dishonour upon the Christian c 
and made it the sport and derision of infidels. 

I would draw this general conclusion from 
premises, that no Christian who has the liber 
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^ into his Bibhj and uses that liberty ^ can err 
indamentals. I take it for granted, that such a 
elieves the being of a God, and a future state 
^ards and punishments, (which I think are not 
nental articles of Christianity, properly so call- 
it general maxims, upon which all religion, 
1 or revealed, is buih,) for this is implied in his 
sing to be of any religion. And now, how is it 
le for any honest man, who reads his Bible, to 
f the knowledge of any essential part of Chris- 
ioctrine, when, whatever doctrine is of this 
, is clearly, and distinctly, and intelligibly 
ed ? Nay, how is it possible that any man, 

or dishonest, should mistake here, when all 
lecessary doctrines are made express conditions 
ation in the sacred writings, which he is sup- 
to be conversant with ? It is possible, indeed, 
en may be induced by some vicious lust, and 
re ill designs, to deny such grand truths, which 
ainly a destructive and damnable error. But 
;he reason why such persons are heirs of dam- 

and wrath, is not an error in judgment, or 
perfection and deficiency of their faith, but it 
jause their wills are depraved and vicious. 
yy the way, since it is plain, that no Christian 
ies his Bible can avoid knowing what doctrines 
jsential, and indispensably necessary parts of 
ian faith, I think it fairly and naturally follows, 
o doctrines can be, as the word has be^o 
17* 
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explained, fundamental, about -which Chm 
using their Bibles are disagreed and divided 
parties ; and consequently, that none of those p< 
which are at present debated by great numbe 
all sides in the protestant world, are of such vas 
infinite consequence. To mention particulars, n( 
doctrines of the trinity, original sin, absolute elei 
perseverance, and the like, for if any of thes( 
necessary and fundamental doctrines, since doc 
of this sort cannot but be linown to all Christians 
read the New Testament, (as being not only c 
revealed, but therein made m express words 
utely necessary to be believed,) we must su 
one of the contending parties to profess and raai 
to promote their temporal interests, or serve 
base designs, not only what they do not believe 
what they know to be false ; which is a suppc 
so gross and shocking, so contrary to all the p 
pies of natural justice and charity, and to the p 
bilities of things, that it would be a reflection 
the Christianity and common sense of a civ 
people to attempt to expose it. 

And now, having stated the notion of a fund? 
tal doctrine, and given the characters of it, ] 
examine by the two general rules which I hav 
down, whether the Trinitarian scheme be a F 
mental or not., 

1. Then, let us see, whether this propositior 
Tbe Father^ the Son^ and the Holy Ghosty m 
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^ GODf be so clearly and plainly revealed, as 
i^t DO sincere man, serious in his inquiries, can miss 
'f the knowledge of it. And it cannot be so much 
5 pretended, that the proposition itself is plainly 
'Jivered in Scripture. If it be, let the place or 
aces be produced, and I will* engage the world 
all own themselves obliged for the discovery. It 
only said to be a plain consequence of what the 
dptures assert concerning God, and concerning 
3 sacred Three, the Father, the Son, and tlie 
>ly Ghost. Now this is quite another thing from 
being clearly, and distinctly, and expressly reveal- 
; for it may be a clear consequence to one person 
im what the holy Scripture says, though another 
anot see it; niien having different educations, 
pacities, and ways ol thinking. And, therefore, to 
ike it equivalent to a clear and express revelation, 
must be a necessary and unavoidable consequence 
what the Scripture asserts ; a consequence, which 
ery sincere and serious searcher after truth cannot 
Ip discerning. But this is not the case, because 
3re are multitudes, who declare, that, updn tlie 
Dst strict and impartial search they are capable of 
iking, they not only cannot see this to be a Scrip- 
re consequence, but discern the contrary to be 
ainly and evidently such, and, more than so, to 
I asserted, as they think, in direct terms in revela- 

U3. 
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But you will say, perhaps, that they are i 
by some criminal depravity of mind, by p 
sion, or an affectation of novelty. This is c 
by bigots and enthusiasts, by those who i 
wrong, as well as those who are in the 
against the solemn and repeated declaratioi 
opponents to the contrary, and therefore c 
to be regarded as an effect of heat and frc 
of temper, or an overweening fondness for 
particular sentiments. It ever supposes 
claim of infallibility, and is in plain Englis 
the same with saying, we are absolutely ce 
we are in tlie right, and therefore all who d 
us are partial, and prejudiced, and i 
influence of some wrong bias or other, 
would think and judge as we do. For, if i 
firmly persuaded of the truth of that grand 
of the protestant religion, a principle that ii 
on the very make and constitution of huma 
that they are weak, shortsighted creatures, 
error ; they would never boast of absolute 
in doubtful cases, or determine positively 
truth of a question lies on their side, wher 
opposed by a great number of men, of, at Ic 
sense and learning, and in all other cases s 
equal integrity. 

Are you absolutely certain, that the cor 
you would draw from disputable passages 
ture is just and natural, and that no other 
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^ seeming consistent sense can be fixed upon 
ten ? You cannot say you are, because you are 
fiffible, and may be mistaken ; and if you are liable 
to em)r, is it not as possible that others may be in 
the right, in denying the consequence to be true and 
ittiooal, as you are in affirming it ? So that all the 
niigirty noise, which has been made about your 
explication of the doctrine of the trinity's being as 
plain and evident, as that the sun is up at noonday, 
so that no one can fail of seeing as you do, who is 
not injured by some vicious prejudice, comes to this ; 
it \s not delivered in express terms in Scripture, but 
you think it naturally follows from what the Scrip- 
ture asserts, though, as you are fallible beings, you 
Cannot be absolutely certain, that your conclusion is 
jnst, or that education, prepossession, and a regard 
to general opinion had not a great influence upon . 
you in forming it ; and is there no difference between 
a real, necessary, and unavoidable consequence from 
Scripture premises, and a conjectural consequence of 
your own ? 

But to answer the objection directly, there are 
many learned men, who have fallen in with the 
unitarians, that have given as great evidence of their 
having done it in the sincerity of their souls, and of 
their not being governed by any vicious affection, as 
the nature of the thing will afford ; and, consequently, 
your pretended Scripture consequences are not so 
clear and necessary, as that every honest and im- 
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ptirtial man must discern them. They are, as &tr 85 
we can judge, and were always acknowledged to te 
so, before they published their heresy, (which it 
seems b of force enough to alter the natures of men 
and tbbgs,) men of inviolable righteousness and truth) 
and of unspotted integrity ; and, consequently, it is 
but reasonable to suppose, that they were serious in 
examining what was the mind and will of their great 
Lord and Master, were sincerely desirous to come to 
the knowledge of the truth, and were swayed and 
governed by no other considerations, besides that of 
approving themselves to their King and Judge. It is 
but a piece of natural justice, to suppose this of every 
good man, who makes it his chief end to recommend 
himself to God, and secure his favour, who knows 
of what vast importance and absolute necessity a 
regular course of honesty and sincerity is, and that 
all the truths of God have some way or other a ten- 
dency to promote his happiness. 

Moreover, tlie notions they now entertain are 
contrary to those principles, in the belief of which 
they were educated, and in whose favour they were 
so long prepossessed ; which it is likely they did 
not renounce, until they had examined the matter 
thoroughly, over and over, with the utmost strictness 
and nicety, and not at last without some kind of fear 
and trembling, or at least suspicion and distrust. I 
believe we all find, all, I mean, who have any serious 
concern for their souls, that we are very cautious 
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'^^we part with those doctrines, which we hare 

wen taught to hold sacred, as being momentous 

parts of the Christian revelation. We are naturally 

apt to be very much startled, if we hear but the trutli 

of them called in question ; and instead of being 

forward to entertain contrary principles, we are 

rather too shy and reserved, backward to receive 

conviction, and fancy that all that is offered against 

us is consistent enough with our set of thoughts, and 

very reconcilable to them, though there are insuper- 

ble difficulties in it. 

We may see clearly, how much human nature is 
governed by prejudice and prepossession, in the 
Jewish nation. They expected that the Messiah 
would appear in the fulness of earthly splendour and 
glory, with the pomp and majesty of an universal, 
temporal monarch, to break the yoke of tlieir 
enemies, and make the Gentiles their slaves and 
tributaries ; and to compose this glorious scene, had 
jouaed together all the gaudy images of human great- 
ness ; and, therefore, when our Lord appeared in the 
form of a servant, in a mean and humble state, which 
was a bar to their ambitious and aspiring thoughts 
and aims, the generality of them despised and 
rejected him, and vilified him as an impostor. " Is 
not this the carpenter's son .'*" seemed to have been- 
the general cry. " Is not his mother's name Mary, 
fcc. ?" How then can " this fellow," who is of such 
a low and obscure original, be the King and Saviour 
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of Israel ? And can ii; be ima2;ined, that ai 
rdigions trinitarians could be less prejudice 
that scheme, which must, as the'r thoughts, 
derogate so infinitely from the glory of the 
and adorable Jesus ? It cannot be thou 
would be induced to think favourably of it, r 
to entertain it, till they had maturely and de 
weighed and considered things, made the i 
scrutiny into the merits of the cause, and hi 
-with these sincere endeavours, solemn and 
addresses to the God of light and knowl 
instruction and informaticHi. If we add to 
in altering their sentiments, and making 
profession of it, they could have no pre 
advantage, but were sure of incurring the 
odium, of being treated as singular, enlh 
persons, and perhaps as damnable herel 
miserable apostates ; we shall be forced to ( 
nothing but the seeming plainness of the c 
sense of duty, and a strict regard to coi 
made them believe, or declare their 1 
such obnoxious, detested opinions. A pr< 
disgrace and infamy is very shocking and t< 
human nature, and they had too much go 
not to foresee this consequence, and, there 
may be sure, would never have run themsel 
it willingly, not till they saw it was una 
without "making shipwreck of faith and 
conscience," 
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These are tbe veiy aigumeDts, which are used 
pl'Ooiiscuousty by Christians of all denominalioDs to 
^ve, that the Apostles of our Lord were sincere b 
beir accooDts of his resurrectioD ; that it was not 
)ve of noTelt^, or a desire to be famous, and raise 
lemsehres a name, which made them attest it ; but 
iljr a real and hear^ conviction of it, namely, That 
ey were sincere, honest men ; and so would not 
deavour to impose upon the world, or relate any 
og which they were not sure of. That they could 
t be supposed forward to embrace the Christian 
igion, because it was contrary to their preconceiv- 
opinions, as well as to the rest of their country- 
iu. And, finally, they had no prospect of getting 
f thbg by spreading such a false report amongst 
i people, but were almost sure to meet with 
/erty, contempt, and death itself; and, therefore, 
ng men of calm thought, as appears by the excel- 
t discourses of morality which they wrote, they 
uld never have exposed themselves to such dread- 
inconveniences, and to certain ruin, if they had 
been convinced of the tnith of .what they deliver- 
to the world, after the most careful and diligent 
uiry, and of the necessity tliey were under of 
ing as they did, to avoid the divine displeasure, 
is has been urged with great advantage against 
ists, who ever have been, and ever will be pinched 
it ; since all arguing against it is arguing against 
make and frame of human nature, the reason 
18 
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and passions of mankind.* And, I think, the arg^ 
ment holds equally strong with relation to many of 
the most learned amongst the present unitarians* 
And there can nothing, I believe, be urged from the 
nature of things, to vindicate the Aposdes from* 
charge of pride, self conceit, affectation of novelty, 
an ambitious desire of fame, which may not in like 
manner be made use of to vindicate and clear them. 
If this way of reasoning be good and just, apply it 
indifferently, and without partiality, to the case of 
every one to whom it may be applied ; to the unitarians 
in their turn, as well as to the Apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity. But if it be not just, 
there is an end of one great bulwark of Christianity, 
one important proof of the truth and divinity of our 
holy religion. 

And if men of learning, who have given the 
utmost evidence of their being sincere and impartial, 
cannot see this consequence, it must be more than 
possible, that men of inferior capacities should miss 
seeing it ; and consequently it cannot be a funda- 
mental, since I h£|j^e shown before, that all funda- 
mental articles of faith are so clearly and distinctly 
revealed, as that honest men of the lowest degree 
of understanding cannot fail of the knowledge of 
them. Upon the supposition of the falsehood of the 
unitarian doctrine, it cannot, I think, with any 
modesty be denied, but that in what the patrons of 

** Refer to my Sermon preached at Trowbridge. 
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3r against the orthodox exposition of texts of 
ture, and in favour of their own opinion, there 
lewhat plausible, and such puzzling difficulties 
I'sons of an ordinary capacity cannot solve ; 
se the solution of them depends upon criticism, 
mderstanding in some measure the original 
iges, and the different acceptation of words 
[irases, which such are no competent judges of. 
It it is an easy matter for one, who believes the 
lination of the Son and Spirit to the Father, 
\ a perfect master of his scheme, to seduce 
from the truth j or, at least, unsettle and 
;e their minds. And if it should so happen, it 
be very rash and censorious to ascribe it to 
Dus temper, or to say, that they had not a 
B love of truth, were not serious and diligent, 
ling to their capacity and leisure, in their 
les after it, and earnest and importunate with 
3 direct and lead them into it. 
; farther, let us see of what particular texts this 
dtion, IVie Father^ the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
2 one Gody can be supposed to be an undenia- 
nsequence. Is it a consequence of those texts 
speak of the Father as the only true God, 
one supreme and self-existent Being?* The 
ians will tell us, that the contrary, namely, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are 
e one supreme God, seems to be a necessary 

* John xvii. 3. 1 Cor viii. 6. 
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consequence from these ; because if the Fi 
is, the first person of the Trinity, only be 
in the highest sense, the self-existent E 
original cause of ail tilings ; the Son and 
being the Father, cannot be the one o 
and true .God. Or is it a consequence 
text, which speaks of the Father alone ai 
the precise time of the destruction of Je 
and consequently as being alone strictly an( 
Omniscience ? Or is the supreme deity o 
deducible from that place, which speaks 
inferior, and in subjection to the Fatlier in 1 
nature, namely, before his incarnation, and 
the existence of the human soul ?f Or f 
which seem to imply, that it was the Logos, 
word himself, who was abased and suffered 
ural reason would prompt us to think the 
since the supreme Being is and must be ir 
because of the necessary and immutable 
of his nature. Or is the equality of the H 
with the Father and Son inferred, from hii 
often represented as ministering to both 
which among men, I know, is ever a marl 
ordination and inferiority. I believe we 
look here for this necessary and unavoidj 
seqyence. 

•Matt xxiv. 36. f Psa. xl. 8. t John 

Acts XX. 28, Col. i. 14, 16. 2 Cor. viii. 9. R^v, 
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I^ US see then, what other text will afford it. 
Particularly, whether it follows, that Christ is most 
^ God from what St Paul says of him, " who being 
ithe form of Grod, thought it not robbery to be equal 
ith God."* Now, it cannot be a necessary conse- 
leoce from this text, because it is granted, and, I 
ink, proved by many learned men, who have writ- 
1 on this subject, that the words ought not be 
idered thought it not robbery^ but did not arrogate 
himself, or covet to be equal with God.f And it 
disputable at least, whether it ought not to be 
nslated like God, since equality is somewhat 
x)lute; whereas, the Word "/tfo5, as Mr Emlyn 
serves,]; admits of degrees. Neither, I think, is 
re an obsolute necessity of concluding it from 
at our Saviour says, "I and my Father are. 
};"§ because the unitarian exposition of these 
rds of a unity of consent and agreement, must 
allowed to bid as fair for being the true, as 

trinitarian interpretation of them, namely, of 
ty of nature and essence, since St John himself 
1 used the word in the former sense ; and, more 
n so, has plainly determined that this is the nature 
iiat unity, that there is between the Father and 
Son ;|| whereas, the latter is a dark, mysterious, 

Phil. ii. 6. t See particularly Dr Whitby on the place, and 

Bennet's angwer to Dr Clarke. } True Narrative of the Pro- 
lings of dissenting Ministers at Dublin against Mr T. £. page 
§ John z. 30. II John xvii. 11. 

18* 
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metaphysical interpretation, which neither the nator© 
of things, nor the analogy of Scripture makes 11^' 
sary, nor the use of the phrase in that sense in other 
places of tlie New Testament. Or, finaUy, is the 
supreme and independent deity of Christ a conse- 
quence of these words of St Paul, " of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever ?"* If it be a just, it cannot be 
so plain and unavoidable a consequence, as every 
honest man must see ; because, the title God is 
attributed to inferior beings, angels, and magistrates. 
And the same Apostle hath asserted, that though 
Christ be God over all, yet it is manifest, that is, to 
the reason and common sense of mankind, '* that he 
is excepted who did put all things under him,"f or 
made him God and Lord over all. I may add to 
this, that it is a matter of nice debate, whether the 
words ought to be read as in our translation, or as a 
doxology to the Father, thus, " Of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all^ God 
be blessed forever."J 

I am at a loss to think, what the passages of Scrip- 
ture are, from whence it will apparently, and undeni- 
ably follow, beyond the possibility of a plausible 
exception^ that the Holy Ghost is most hig^i God.^ 
And, I believe, I may spare the pains of looking for 

"» Rom. ix. ft. f 1 Cor. xv. 27. t Whoever h&s » nifid t* 
gee wliat may be gaid for this latter reading, maj eeosuh Mr 
Vfhirton's Primitive Christianity, voL 4. 
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diem, without ^viDg much offence, since there are 

^eiy few, who seem over fond of entering upon that 

Sfgument. 
Upon the whole, it is not expressly asserted in 

Scripture, that the Father, Son, and Holy Gliost are 
the (me supreme God ; and we have seen, that it i» 
not a necessary and vnavoidable consequence from 
Scripture premisesj that it is not a consequence so 
unavoidable, as that every ancere and impartial man 
must see it ; because the unitarians, who do not see 
it, many of whom are men of unquestionable learning 
and judgment, have given the world as good proofs 
of their impartiality and integrity as can reasonably 
be deared ; and, consequently, it cannot be a funda- 
mental, since every fundamental doctrine must be 
so clearly revealed, as to be obvious, not only to 
the wise and learned, but even to vulgar under* 
standings. 

I would add, before I close this head, that that 
proposition, there are three somewhatSj the Father^ 
Son, and Holy Ghosty who are yet but one Gody 
seems to me impossible to be true in any sense. 
For whatever is, is either a being of itself, or an 
attribute, mode, or relation of being. To say that by 
three somewhats, are meant three attributes only, is 
lo make three attributes to be the whole divine nature 
with all its attributes, which is a contradiction ; and 
no reas(Hi can be assigned, why e/oery attribute of 
God should not be a distinct person, as well as these 
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fArce, be they self-existence, or wisdom, or powe 
. whatever else you please. To say that by t 
" somewhats is meant only one and the same di 
being, under three different relations and mode 
existence, is to destroy the real existence of the I 
and Spirit, and is contrary to many plain passagei 
of Scripture, where distinct, personal properties i 
ascribed to each of them.* But if these three son 
whats are three beings of themselves, as they mi 
be, if they are not three properties, modes, or rel 
tions ; they must of necessity be three distinct God& 
to assert which, is to subvert the grand foundation c 
revealed religion, namely, that there is but one God.-j 
To this it may be said, tliat the doctrme of the 
trinity is an unintelligible, incomprehensible mystery, 
and that therefore it may be true, though we cannot 
see how it can be. Be it so, yet we see from 
hence, how it is possible for an honest man to think 
the proposition false and absurd ; and, since all those 
Scriptures, which are urged as proofs of it, are 
capable of another and different interpretation, how 
such a one may be induced by this reasoning, be it 

* Matt, xxviii. 19. John vii, 16, 17, 18. ch. vui. 29. ch. xii. 
49, 60. Lake i. 35, &c. 

t Whoever would see more upon this head, ma^^ consult the 
Nature and Consequences of Enthusiasm considered , which is a 
pamphlet that I dare say will be ever unanswered ; and I take 
this opportunity of publicly thanking its honest and ingenious 
author for the eminent service be ha» done to Christianity, and 
the protestant cause. 
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i^ either jast 05 sophistical^ to embrace the contrary 
opinions consistently with the strictest principles of 
sincerity. 

2* Supposing the trinitarian doctrine to be clear- 
V revealed, it is no fundamental, unless it be made 
an express term of happiness in the New Testament. 
But now this is not the case ; if it were, it might be 
easily proved to be so, by producing the passage, or 
I passages, where it is expressly said, that whoever 
.• believes that the Father, Son, and Spirit is the one 
■ otdy living and true God, sliall be saved ; and who- 
; ^er believes not this, shall he damned ; or somewhat 
to the same effect, as full and express as this is. It 
is so far from it, that tlie contrary is plainly demon- 
strable from the holy Scriptures. For the evangelist 
Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, plainly intimates, 
that it contains all the necessary parts of tlie Chris- 
tian faith. " Forasmuch as many have taken in hand, 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things, 
which are most surely believed amongst us, &tc. it 
seemed good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all tilings from the very first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Tlieophilus, that thou 
niayest know the certainty of those tilings wherein 
thou hast been instructed."* And St Paul seems to 
mean tliis, when he says, " God will judge the secrets 
^f men according to my Gospel. "f For the Gospel 
jf St Luke was written by the direction and under 

« Ch. i. 2, 3, 4. t Rom. ii. f6. 
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the influence of this Apostle* And Eusebius men- 
tions a tradition which they had, that St Paul ahvays 
spoke of it in this manner, whenever he referred to 
it.* If so, in those words he makes it the rule of 
judgment, and consequently supposes it to be a per- 
fect rule. If then in this Gospel, all things necessary 
to be believed are comprehended, no point of doc- 
trine, a belief of which is not here made a condition 
of future happiness,. ought to be urged by Christians 
as indispensably necessary in succeeding ages upon p 
each other. But now this proposition, the Father, 
the Son, and tlie Holy Ghost are the one (Sod, is not 
only not declared herein to be a necessary article of 
Christian faith, but here is scarce any thing said 
about the Deity of the Son and Spirit ; nor are hert 
by far such high and exalted things spoken of them, 
as in other parts of the Christian revelation. 

Farther, all the faith which Christ and his Apostles 
made necessary to salvation, when they preached to 
the Jews, who believed the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus to be the only true Grod, which was also 
made necessary when they preached to the Gentiles,f 
was the believing him to be the Son of God, th 
promised Messiah come in the flesh, the Saviour and 
King of the world ; and, consequently, none besides 
this faith is necessary and indispensable. "Jesus 
said unto her (to Martha) I am the resur^^ection and 
the life, &c. whoever liveth and believetli in me shall 

♦ Ecclesiastical History, lib 3. chap. 4.' t John xvii. 3. ^ 
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never die ; believest thou tliis ? She saith unlo him, 
yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, which should come into the world."* And 
we are told. That the great end of the miracles, 
which our blessed Saviour wTought, was to convince 
the world, that he was the Son of God, as a sure 
way to eternal life.f Again, " whoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God."f What can be more plain tlian 
this ? 

We may likewise observe, that the preaching of 
the Apostles, of which we have an account m the 
Acts, was designed to convince men of tliis one thing, 
that ^Jesus was the Messiah. This was the sum of 
St Peter's first Sermon, by which he converted near 
three thousand. "Therefore, let all die house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath made tliat same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ."§ His sermon to the Jews in the third chap- 
ter was to the same purpose. And we are told at 
once, what was the continual subject of their preach- 
ing ; " and daily in the temple, and in every house, 
they, ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ."|| 

But here, perhaps, it will be objected, that though 
the trmitarian notion be not made in direct terms 
absolutely necessary to salvation, in the sacred writ- 
ings, yet it is thus necessary by consequence, be- 

* John xi. 25, 26, 27. t John xx. 30, 31. J 1 John iv. 16. 
§ Acts u 36. II ch. y. 42. 
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cause the contrary is a consequential denying what 
tlie Scripture makes necessary to salvation. To 
which I answer, that a consequential denial of it b no 
denial of it at all, unless a person see, and take the 
consequence. But how is it a consequential denial 
of what the Scripture makes necessary i Why thus. 
Upon the unitarian principles, Christ could not be 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the world, or a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for the sins of men, which is the 
foundation of the Christian covenant, and consequent- 
ly must be necessary to be believed. For, sin being 
of injinite malignity, because committed against a 
being of infinite and unlimited perfections, and God's 
justice obliging him to demand a strict equivalent^ 
satisfaction could never be made by any beneath the 
supreme God himself. To which 1 answer, tliat the 
main foundations of this objection are false, which 
entirely destroys the force of it, namely, that every 
sin is of infinite malignity, and that God's justice 
obliged him to demand a strict equivalent ; for if all 
sins are infinite, all sins are equal, unless we suppose 
one infinite to be greater than another ; and if they 
are all of equal malignity, then to sin with the utmost 
eagerness and delight, against the strongest convic- 
tions, the highest degrees of light and knowledge, and 
the most forcible motives and obligations to obedience, 
are no aggravations of a crime, nor do they increase 
its guilt. Nor can we, upon this supposition, ever 
account for the different degrees of misery and tor- 
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ment in hell. Because, every sin being infinitely 
evil, uid consequently deserving misery infinite in 
duration, and as great in degree as human nature is 
capable of sufiering, the demerit of one offence can 
be no greater than of another ; nor can it possibly 
require a more intense punishment. And I very 
much question, whether the greatest sins that have 
ever been committed, were not still capable of farther 
aggravations. It is past dispute, that the greatest 
part of those offences, which mankind daily commit, 
are, and consequendy they cannot be of infinite 
malignity; because their malignity is capable of 
being increased and heightened. 

To the other thing, namely, that God's mfinite 
justice obliged him to demand a strict equivalent, I 
have this to say, that God*s governing justice, con- 
sidered as it relates to the dispensing rewards and 
punishments, has nothing at all to do in this matter. 
For, tbough.it obliges him to reward all those who 
are obedient, as he has promised to do, ance it is 
dieir indisputable and unalienable right to be thus 
rewarded, and what they may humbly claim conse- 
quent upon his promise ; yet, certainly, it lays him 
under no obligation to execute the penahy annexed 
to fais laws, or to punish sinful mcQ in fuD, and rigor- 
ous pn^rtion to die desert of their iniquities. For, 
to whom would he be unjust, if he should not act 
thus f Wthout all question not to the sinners. And 
if not to thentj none of his subjects besides have any 

19 
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reason to complain, because he is gracious 
merciful, kind and forgiving. By God's justice 
as concerned in this affair, must be meant his ji 
to his being and attributes, to his essential purit} 
rectitude, and his wisdom as a governor. And 
it comes to all this, that God, as a holy and 
governor, who must ever be supposed forwai 
take the best measures to support the dignity o 
crown, the honour of his government, and the h 
ness of his subjects, could not pardon the si 
men, and receive them into favour, unless some 
honourable amends were made for their bread 
violation of his laws, as would convince tlie i 
how much he favoured virtue, and resented vice 
restrain them from presumptuous hope and confic 
in his mercy, whilst they continued in the practi 
sin. And, therefore, whatever would answer 
valuable and important ends, be it equivalent 1 
sufferings of all mankind as the deseit of sin, oi 
must be looked upon as sufficient satisfaction. 

And now, what could give his creatures a d 
notion of his awful holiness, and irreconcilable a 
rence of sin and vice, or cut off from them 
effectually all expectations of impunity, if the} 
tinned to lead irregulai* lives, than his deliveri 
the brightness of his glory, and the express imj 
his person, his only begotten and well belove 
to death, for their transgressions f His not rec 
t^m into favour, but upon a condition so i 
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dread and terror, as was the inconceivable abase- 
ment, the vast and unusual sufferings of that glorious 
and exalted Being., who next to himself was the 
most raised and supereminent person in the universe, 
the head of the creation, and vastly superior to the 
most exceDent of the angelical order ? This must be 
a more terrible and flagrant demonstration of his 
inflexible and spodess purity, than could possibly be 
aflbrded upon the trinitarian scheme; wherein a 
human soul, incomprehensibly inferior to the Arian 
Logos, is the only sufierer ; the divme nature being 
immutably happy, and consequendy not susceptible 
of afiliction and pain. And the sufierings of the 
man Christ Jesus must be as far at least, as those of 
the Logos, from being a strict equivalent. Farther 
indeed they could not be, for both are supposed to 
be but finite beings, though one much above the 
other, and so equally incapable of infim'te suflering 
in degree. And, therefore, upon both schemes, since 
the supreme God is impassible, if suflerings of this 
kind were stricdy and indispensably necessary^ it is 
impossible any satisfaction should be made, but all 
mankind must have perished. And finally, if every 
sin be infinitely evil, and God's justice constrained 
him to demand infinite satisfaction; if the Creator 
and his creatures could be reconciled on no other 
terms but these ; such a reconciliation must have 
been impracticable upon both schemes, for this rea- 
son also, namely, because, supposing the sufl^erings 
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of Christ to be of infinite worth, they would be 
sufficient to atone but for one sin ; and if no more 
than a certain determinate number, elected from all 
eternity out of the mass of mankind, were to be 
saved, there must have been as many infinite beings 
to sufi[er, as they had committed sins, which are 
more than the Christian and Pagan theology together 
can furnish us with. 

I hope by this time I have plainly proved, that 
upon the unitarian principles such satisfaction might 
be made to God for men's transgressions of his laws^ 
and contempt of his authority, as would be honoura- 
ble to his perfections, preserve and establish the 
reputation of his government among men ; that he 
might as weU, at least, upon their principles, as on 
those of the orthodox, where atonement must be 
made by an inferior nature, be just to his glory and 
excellence, and the rights of his sovereignty, and the 
justifier of those who believe in Jesus ; and conse- 
quently, that they do not destroy that fundamental 
article of the Christian religion, the salvation of a lost 
world by Jesus Christ. 

It may be said farther, that to worship Christ upon 
the unitarian scheme, is idolatry, which is a funda- 
mental error ; and, therefore, that the scheme itself 
is an error in Fundamentals. To know whether it 
be so or no, it is necessary that we state the notion 
of idolatry. Idolatry is either giving supreme and 
absolute divine honours to a cr^at^ and inferior 
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being, or givii^ aay inferior worship to him, with- 
out a positive command or ordination fiom God. 
The latt^, as well as the former of these, is idolatry ; 
and it is only upon this state of it, that we do or can 
charge the Papists with it, (or ^ving submtiinate 
religious hcMKNirs to angeb and departed saints. It 
is likewise for this reascm, that the Israelites worship- 
ping a golden calf is represented as idolatry.* For, 
thou^ they were naturally a dull, heavy pecyle, it 
cannot be imagined that they were so stupid and 
senseless, and utterly abandoned of reason, as to 
think that fictitious image, the work of dieir own 
hands, to be the very selfexistent Jehovah, who 
brought them out of Egypt, and had so miraculously 
conducted them through the Red Sea, or that they 
designed it for any thing but a medium, through 
which to convey their supreme adoration and respect 
to the ultimate object of it, the (jod of Israel. 

Now the worship, which the unitarians pay to 
Christ> is not of the highest kind; nor, properly 
speaking, divine ; because it is all referred ultimately 
to Am God and Father. Whereas, the proper wor- 
ship of the supreme God must rest and fix in him- 
self, and cannot be referred ultimately to any other, 
because there is no being superior to him ; and, con- 
sequently, it cannot be idolatry in that sense of the 
word, namely, giving supreme and absolute divine 
honours to a created, inferior being. Nor can it be 

* Psa. cvi. 19, 20. 

19* 
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SO in the latter acceptation of it, namely, givitig infe- 
rior worship to such a being, without a command or 
ordination from God } because they have both com* 
mand and precedent in the holy Scriptures ibr diat 
worship and religious respect, which they <^r to 
Christ. And certainly, the most high <jod, whhout 
any real diminution of his essential inconmiunicaUe 
glory, may order an inferior being to receive inferior 
woi*ship, which redounds ultimately to his own glory, 
and so is an acknowledgement of his unrivalled and 
unparalleled excellence. And it cannot be called 
giving his honour to another ; because it is no hon- 
our, but a disgrace and disparagement to him, to 
offer him any ^worship of an inferi<^ degree, and 
which does not terminate in himself. Here then we 
see a plain reason, why the Papists are idolators, and 
the unitarians are not so, namely, because the former 
pay religious worship to saints and angeb, without 
any command of ordination from God ; the latter do 
not (ascribe supremely divine honours to the Son, 
which would be idolatry, and have the command 
of the Father, whom alone they acknowledge as 
the one God of the universe, for giving him inferior 
worship. 

Besides, the worship which is given to Christ, by 
the unitarian doctrine, is no more than what his 
office, and the relation he stands in to us would 
demand, and indispensably oblige us to, if we knew 
nothing at all of his nature ; and, consequently, can- 
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>t be idolatry merely upoD the account of his being 
derived, dependent, and subordinate being. For 
stance, as he is our Mediator, we are bound to 
:bj to him to intercede for us to the Father ; as he 
our exalted Saviour, we ought to praise him, and 
scribe glory to him, provided it be to the glory of the 
^iUher* . If we beUeve God hath accepted his death, 
s a sufficient satisfaction f<»r our breach of his laws, 
re caimot but trust in him for pardon and salvation, 
ind we cannot but love him, next to the supreme 
jod, above all other beings, who next to him has 
)een oar best friend, and highest benefactor. And I 
rill be bold to say, that whatever be the reason of it, 
he worship, prescribed by the Gospel, is no other 
ban can veiy well be oflfered upon unitarian princi- 
les, it being of the Father as the ultimate object of 
:,* through the mediation of the Son, in or ^ the 
loly 6host.f There is no worship paid to Christ 
s supreme God, none terminating ultimately in him, 
one but what is referred to the Father.} And pai*- 
culariy the doxologies, which are addressed to him, 
re never upon the account of his independent deity, 
elf-origination, or natural sovereignty over the crea- 
tes, but only upon the account of the unspeakable 
race, expressed in his humiliation and death, for the 

*JolniiT.23. Epli.nL 14. f J6lm xri. 23, 24. Rom. riu. 36. 
^ph.ii.18. Heb. ir. 14, 16, 16. tVm/u,U. 
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sake of mankind^ and the regal authority be 
as Mediator.* 

And even where aU men are commar 
honour the Son,f even as they honour the 
the foundation of it is not his necessary eiai 
any original right, which he had to the s< 
rational beings ; but that power and autl 
received from the Father.| Farther, 1 
Ghost is never directly worshipped, either 
cation, prayer, thanksgiving, or doxology, 
be is always represented as Christ's mini 
never as invested with dominion, sovere 
regal authority* 

Upon the whole matter, this propositioi 
Father J Son, and Spirit, are the one supren 
is not a fundamental of Christianity, bees 
not so clearly revealed, as to be obvious 
sincere, serious inquirer after truth, of ore 
pacity, or even to men of good sense and 
Nor is it determined to be a doctrine of tb 
tance, (which is another necessary mark oj 
mental,) in the written records of our religi< 

• 2 Pet iii. 18. Rev. i. 6, 6 ; v. 12, 13, 14 ; vu. 10 j 
all the doxologies evidently and indisputably directed 
the New Testament. 

tKa0d(, as truly. See John xvii. 11. Eph. v. 25 
same word is used to confirm this interpretation. A 
his Critica Sacra, says, Ka0J>; ed sitnUitudinis ad\ 
Boteth an equity, and like equality ; not an equality. 
Ka0d(. X John v. 22, 2^. 
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a complete system, both of Christian princi- 
id practice. 

this consideration is as strong a motive Ui 
md union among Christians, as any thing can 
posed to be, and I am sure as seasonable, 
rbot is really and truly a fundamental of Chris- 
the great law of love and charity, that peculiar 
: of the Gospel, in the observation of which 

so great a part of the perfection of human 
is so transgressed and violated, under pre- 
r obeying another precept of it, namely^ " con- 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
What should hinder, but that Aey, who 
1 the faith, which is necessary to qualify them 
irticipation of the Christian reward, and are 
and constant in all the duties of a holy life,, 
mutually caress and embrace each other, 
standing any difierence of sentiment about 

of lesser moment and concern, points of 
)le opinion? 

particularly with reference to church com- 
^ I cannot see any reason why the present 

about the Holy Trinity should make Chris- 
t up altar against altar, or refuse to assemble 
)lace of worship, and communicate with each 
Aceably. Both parties beheve all the neces- 
icles of Christian doctrine ; and, therefore, as 
mongst either of them, " as have their con- 
n becoming the Gospel," will be accepted by 
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the " Judge of quick and dead," and rewarde 
the " coming of the day of God," when there wii 
large allowances made for the weakness of our 
derstandings, and the necessary defects of our kn< 
edge, in this state of his immaturity and darku 
And certainly, poor, faUible, sinful creatures oi 
not to be more rigorous, than their omniscient 
righteous Creator; but to bear with one anotl: 
unavoidable imperfections, as each expects to 
borne with by his fellow Christians ; and that < 
will not deal too strictly and severely with then 
the day of recompense. Those who may, and i 
dwell together in one heaven, ought to own th 
selves of one church here upon earth. Those 
acknowledge " one God," who is the Father of t: 
all, and "the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, one I 
of their calling, one Lord and King," to whom * 
are in subjection, even him whom tlie Father " '. 
exalted to be a Prince^;" who have "one faith 
to the essentials, and " one baptism" into the " n 
of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost," ought 
to be backward to make one society, one commui 
or body. For it is no light matter, but what : 
will never be able to answer in the face of t 
Judge, and before the awful and holy congrega 
of angels and saints, to reject those as unwo 
Christian communion, and upon a level with infic 
who are precious in God's sight, whom he kn 
to be sincere and upright in heart and life, and 
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y are convinced of their mistake, they will live 
3 with them as brethren. For what though the 
ian notion be, according to your present 
bts, an infinite disparagement to the blessed 
; yours must be thought by them altogether as 
>U3 to the honour of the Father, so that you 
stand in equal need of each other's charity, 
as God, knowing their hearts, and that Uiey 

the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," and would 
illingly derogate from his honour for ten thous- 
worlds, pities diem, and forgives the error of 
understandings,*^ so ought you to receive, and 
md honour them for the strength of their love 
d and Christ, notwithstanding the weakness of 
faith, and the supposed malignancy of their 
pies. For it is very often a reasonable thing, 

duty, to distmguish between persons and their 
pies, and to esteem, and love, and look upon 
rmer with pleasure, while we renounce, abhor, 
emble at the thoughts of the latter. 
e case is not exactly the samQ widi relation to 
lunion between Christian people and their 
«rs. For I grant, there are some errors which 
)t Fundamental, which will warrant their dis- 
ing them, or separating from them. But then 
ire only such as relate to the public worship, of 
they are the directors and managers, and 

it impossible for thpm to job in it \;(^out 
iing their own consciences, and ofiending God ; 
20 
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worshipping " the (Sod and Father of our Lord J 
Christ.*' He adds, " Wherefore receive one aB 
er" to Christian communion, usii^ ccnnpas^ 
wards those that are weak, as Christ has in rece 
us, with all our weaknesses cmd follies, '*to the | 
of God.'** And this same Aposde exhorts the C 
thians, " to be of one mind and live in peace,"*! 
is, not to be of the same apprehension about < 
thing in Christianity, for that, though it were A 
ble, yet was not in their power, and so could o 
the subject of an exhortation ; but, when they 
not have uniform!^ of judgment, not to let that ] 
the peace ot the church, or be the occasii 
divisions, and of their formiiig themselves int 
tinct parties and factions, which must needs gif 
world a very odd notion of the religion they pr< 
ed, and prejudice the minds of those that were 
out against it. 

I am loth to say it, though it be true, that 
who insist most on the orthodoxy and puri^ of 
faith, in the point now contested, are least dis{ 
to observe these healing precepts of the jA{K)sde 
Jolbw those patterns of humility and peace, v 
were set them by the Christian church in its firs 
purest ages. I hope the reason why they gii 
greater evidence of the goodness of their fail 
their works, is their thinking their adversaries 1 
in a fundamental error, and . that, therefore, as 

* Rom. XY. 7. f 2 Cor. ziii. 18. 
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are convinced of their mistake, they will live 
rith them as brethren. For what diough the 
1 notion be, according to your present 
I, an infinite disparagement to the blessed 
jrours must be thought by them altogether as 
( to the honour of the Father, so that you 
ind in equal need of each other's charity. 

God, knowing their hearts, and that Uiey 
le Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," and would 
ngly derogate from his honour for ten thous- 
*lds, pities them, and forgives the error of 
iderstandings,*^ so ought you to receive, and 
i honour them for the strength of their love 
and Christ, notwithstanding the weakness of 
th, and the supposed malignancy of their 
3S. For it is very often a reasonable thing, 
ity, to distinguish between persons and their 
)s, and to esteem, and love, and look upon 
ler with pleasure, while we renounce, abhor, 
able at the thoughts of the latter. 
3ase is not exactly the samQ widi relation to 
ibn between Christian people and their 
s. For I grant, there are some errors which 
Fundamental, which will warrant their dis* 
; them, or separating from them. But then 
I only such as relate to the public worship, of 
they are the directors and managers, and 

impossible for thpm to job in it without 
ig their own consciences, and offending God ; 
20 
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or else such as strike at the root of practical godlin^ 
and destroy the indispensable obligations to religit> 
jtod a holy life. Of the former sort are those errd 
of the Papists, which make them read their praye: 
in an unknown tongue, by which an unlearned Chri: 
tian can never be edified, and firequently addre 
themselves in their public liturgy to angels and saioi 
as mediators between God and us, or intercessors { 
us with the grand Mediator ; their doctrine about t 
manner of celebrating the Eucharist, Sec. Of t 
latter sort is the error of the Antinomians, that m 
may be united to Christ, while they continue in sic 
and that it is not necessary in order to salvation, tl 
they leave it afterwards, (though they are bound 
do it in gratitude, j for it is one of their principl 
that nothing that was ever a member of Christ c 
be lost to eterni^. And those errors, which ma 
no alteration in the Christian worship, and hare v( 
little, if any, influence on practice, ought, I think, 
be borne with in a minister, as well as m a privi 
Christian ; and a separation upon account of them, 
a cause less justifiable, dissolving a relation whicl 
very sacred and important. For if a separati(Hi 
warranted by diflference in judgment, between mil 
ters and their people, about one such disputable poi 
I cannot see but it must be warranted by differei 
in judgment about any ; which will destroy all or< 
and regularity, and introduce inevitable confusion i 

^ « Shepherd'! Sound Bel. page 321, 8Q, 77, &c. 
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I 

wC cnutdies of Christ, since this frequently happens, 
tod wU] happen, in spite of all the methods that can 
be taken to prevent it. 

Of this latter sort I take the error of the unitarians 
to be, if it be an error ; it makes no change in Go9" 
pel !r(»rdhip, since it is scarce disputed, whether their 
worship be strictly and exactly scriptural, namely, of 
tbe Father ultimately through the Son, as Mediator, 
i)f the assistance of the Holy Spirit ; and it can have 
no ill influence upon the practice, because the unita- 
rians are, upon their own principles, under inmiense 
and boundless obligations to Christ, though engaged 
to love the Father alone supremely, and are obliged 
b love him incomprehensibly above this world and 
dl its enjoyments, and even above life itself, and to 
lerve him to the utmost of their capacity, that is, to 
lerve him better than any man has ever yet done, or 
nrer will do. And, therefore, how the gentlemen at 
£kon, and the seven ministers,* who were their direc- 
mrs and assistants in that blessed work, will answer 
or their ejecting men of such piety, learning, and 
sminent usefidness, as Mr Hallet and Mr Peirce, to 
he sovereign Judge, must be left to the last and 
lecisive day to be determined. I believe they would 
>e put hard to it, to make a good, or even tolerable 
lefence of their conduct before equal and impartial 
aen. 

And now, I hope, I can appeal to the alhrise 
Seajrcher of hearts, for the sincerity of my intentions 
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in publishing the foregoing Essay. I call him to 
witness, that it is itiy sincere aim to restrain that 
licentious and malignant spirit of censure and excom- 
munication, which has prevailed so mightily of late, 
and to revive decaying charity, that excellent, though 
neglected grace, which is the distinguishing mark of 
a disciple of our Lord, the bond and cement of the 
Christian society. If I offend any, I can only say, 
it was far from my design, which was not to exasf^er- 
ate, but to edify. Let no one say, that the reason 
why I condemn reviling, heredcatmg, and anathema- 
tizing, with relation to the present disputes, is, 
because all the thunder and vengeance is levelled at 
men of my principles. For, if I know any thing of 
my own heart, I am disposed to censure eqniiBjf v 
every degree of intemperate heat in each of the con* i 
tending parties. I always had, I bless God, ever 
since I began to understand, or think to any purpose, 
large and generous principles, and there never was 
any thing, either in my temper or education, which 
might inclme me to narrowness and bigotry. And I 
am heartily glad of the opportunity, which now ofibrs 
itself, of making this public, serious profession, that I 
value those who are of different persuasions fix>m me, 
more than those who agree with me in sentiment, if 
they are more serious, sober, and charitable. 



THE 



IMAGE OF GOD IN MAN. 



FBOM A SEBMON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Some commentators have imagined^ that by 
tbe image of God, in which he created our first 
parents, is meant a viMle splendour^ a glory^ that 
OQostantljr attended them, and resembled, in some 
degree, the Shechinab which was the glorious s]rmbol 
of the divine presence. But this is matter of mere 
conjecture, and of very little consequence in itself. 
1 shall therefore not insist upon it, but proceed to 
menti(Mi some things, that are more plain and certain^ 
and of general and evident importance. 

Man is a being partly sensitivej and partly rational. 
lliere can be no resemblance of his great Creator 
in the sensitive part of his frame, because He is a 
pure and infinite spirit ; and, therefore, when bodily 
parts, and such passions as frail men experience, are 
attributed to the great (xod in Scripture, we must 
understand such descriptions, as used in condescensioa 
20* 
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to our weakness, and narrow imperfect conceptkns 
of things, and mterpret them in such a manner, as 
will make them consbtent with plain passages that 
assert the spirituality of the divine nature, and with 
the reason and nature of things. It remams then, 
that man can bear the image of the Deity only in his 
inteUigent nature. And, 

Firstj he resembles his Creator in his reason and 
understandings whereby he is capable of making 
very considerable improvements in knowledge, and 
of discovering all those truths, which are necessaiy 
to the right management of his conduct, and to 
secure his perfection and happiness; in that he is not 
impelled and determined by mere instinct, but is 
capable of considering and examinmg the nature aad 
consequences of things, and of making a defibemte 
and wise choice ; and this, very probably, is one of 
the principal things intended in the text. For God| 
having finished the inanimate and animal creaticMi, is 
described as proceeding to the making a being in his 
own imagej (ifter his likeness^ that is, a reasonaUe 
creature, who must, consequently, resemble him the 
supreme and most perfect reason ; and the great 
privilege, designed to be conferred upon this being, 
was a dominion over the inferbr creatures, in order 
to which reason was absolutely necessary. And 
because reason is the most eminent distinction and 
glory of human nature, by which man, as lord of the 
low^ world, is Iiigfaly advanced above the otbec 
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beings that inhabit it, it is not unlikely^ that the 

historian represents the Deity as proceeding to this 

part of his creation with peculiar ceremony, to do 

honour thereby to this excellent nature, and give us a 

becoming sense of its importance and dignity. But, 

Seeondly'f The image of Grod in man has a respect, 

Carther, to the taorai rectitude in which he was 

cureated. The rational principle within him strongly 

directed to aU the duties of piety, to the practice of 

justice, and the exercise of benevolence, one of the 

brightest characters of the Deity, in all its branches ; 

to which last virtue he was also excited by peculiar 

instincts, that it was impossible for him entirely to 

suppress, without losing humanity itself. And as to 

fab passions, they were all in a regular state, and 

subject to the government of reason, which was 

capable of keeping them widiin their proper bounds, 

that they might not, at any time, be extravagant and 

disorderiy. This was the first happy state of man. 

And m consequence of his understanding, the great 

compass of his rational powers, his moral rectitude, 

and particularly, the kind and benevolent afiections ot 

his nature, in which consisted his more immediate 

resemblance o[ his Maker, he was appointed to 

exercise dominion over the inferior creatures ; and so 

to be the representative of the great author and 

governor of nature in this lower world, and dispense 

his authority. I have given thb short and general 

account of the image of God in man, that I might 
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have tune to demonstrate, what is of the greatest 
importance, and the only thing that can make a 
discourse on this subject useful to us, namety,^ That 
in all these respects, not only the first parents of 
mankind, but their descendants, were (mginally 
formed after the divme image. None will deny, that 
mankind are reasonable creatures, how much soet^ 
they may be mclined to diminish the excellency, and 
weaken the force of human reason ; and, I think it 
can, with as little justice be denied, that the resBcm of 
mankind is able, in all important instances, to distinguisil 
between right and wrong, good and evil, and tbit 
their intellectual faculties are of very large extent, 
formed for makmg great and wonderful discoveries, 
and capable of being forever enlarged and improved; 
so that, as reasonable creatures, they still evidentlj 
retain the image of God. And thb I believe will 
be easily allowed, and the only question will be, 
whether mankmd, in their original formation, before 
they are perverted and corrupted by prejudices of 
education and custom, the influence of evil examples, 
and vicious habits wilfuUy contracted, still retain the 
image of God, with respect to moral rectitude. 

Now that this is really the case appears fircHB 
hence, that they have understanding to clireot the 
impulses and affections of the animal nature, to 
consider when they are to be indulged, and when 
restrained, to form just notions of happiness, and 
regulate the deare of present sensitive pleasure, thai 
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k mscy not interfere with the rectitude of their higher 
powers, and the exercise of benevolence towards 
their fellow creatures; that, having a principle of 
leaaoa and liberty, they must be capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving God their Creator, and supreme 
governor, and of the pleasures of mutual benevolence 
and friendship, as well as of governing their animal 
passions, by keeping them widiin due bounds, and 
controlling them when they grow licentious and 
extravagant ; and that this is the direct tendency of 
Ihunan nature, even in its present state. For human 
nature, even in its present constitution, is a reasonable 
nature, and the reasonable nature of man has no evil 
tendency, but directs to the pursuit of wisdom and 
virtne, and to suppress all corrupt desires. 

f^or instance, is it not agreeable to human nature to 
reverence the great author and governor of the world, 
and secure his protection and favour, on whom w« 
absolutely depend, by an imitation of his perfections, 
and obedience to his commands f Does not nattare 
teach us to be just and charitable, to compassionate 
the miserable, and relieve the distressed ? Are not 
these virtues suitable to our strongest affections and 
instincts I and the contrary vices, by the universal 
consent of mankind, branded as inhuman and mon- 
strous ? Again, is it not natural to us to seek and 
endeavour to promote our own happiness, and conse- 
quently, to mortify all thpse evil^ appetites, which are 
the sources of corruption and misery f Or does our 
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nature direct us to rebel against the author of our 
being, to prey upon our own kind, to delight in 
oppression and mjustice, and \n the misery of our 
fellow creatures, and to be agitated by wSd tnd 
extravagant desires, which sink us even beloW the 
condition of brutes ? Mankbd may, indeed, degen- 
erate into this miserable state, but stiU all must allow 
that this is not huTnan nature^ but a most dreadful 
depravation of it ; for our reasonable nature teaches 
us to abhor these things. So that, according to Solo- 
mon's observation, in all ages of the world, ^* God 
made man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions," Eccles. vii. 29. For the original integ- 
rity of human nature does not consist in having no 
temptations to vice, but in being able to subdue and 
conquer such temptations, which it must be capable 
of doing, as it has reason to direct it to what is right 
and fit to be done, and a power of choosing freely, 
and consequently of acting according to its right 
judgment of things. 

It must after all be confessed, that there is a sick- 
ness and disorder, in our mortal frame, introduced 
by the fall, which, considering the closeness and inti- 
macy of their union, may be supposed in some meas- 
ure to affect the mind. It may be a clog upon our 
reasoning powers, and strengthen the animal passions, 
but this is entirely a natural^ and not a moral defect, 
which cannot arise in any instance from bodily con- 
stitution, but only from a perverseness and depravity 
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•f the win. And such natural disorders are only, 
fike external objects and circumstances, occasions of, 
and temptations to vice, and consequently of no 
weight against any part of the preceding argument. 

The grand foundation of men's error, in jud^ng of 
these thmgs, has been this, either that they have 
taken their estimate of human nature from the sensi- 
tive and brutal part of it, and not from the intelligent 
and moral, and represented to their minds, as the 
original state of it, such evil dispositions and habits 
as are of their own creating ; or else, that they have 
understood particular passages of Scripture, which 
give the character of the most profligate and aban- 
doned sinners, as describing the natural temper of all 
mankind, and strained strong figurative expressions, 
which-are very frequent in the eastern languages, to 
their highest sense, contrary to the general design of 
the revelation, as well as the plain reason of things. 
And, indeed, if persons will proceed in such an undis- 
tinguishing way, it is no wonder they bring themselves 
to believe any thing, however absurd and in itself 
incredible. Let me only add, that as it is a plain 
and obvious truth, how much soever men's partial 
views of things, and misapprehension of some doubt- 
ful passages of Scripture may confound and darken 
it, that human nature, even in its present state, is a 
recuonable naiurcj and that to such a nature as this, 
vice and wickedness of aU kinds is necessarily repug- 
nant ; besides, I say, that this b an obvious truth, 
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such a sense of things, which is so much the honour 
of hufnan nature, and of the great God, who formed 
it to resemble his own perfections, must yield abund- 
ant satisfaction to every pious and every generoos 
mind. 



OF MYSTERIES. 



FROM A SERMON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



There are, properly speaking, no mjrsteries in 
religion. The secret, that is, the mysterious things, 
belong unto the Lord our God, and only things 
revealed, thmgs that are plain and intelligible, belong 
to us. A mystery, in the Scripture sense of it, is a 
thing that natural reason could not discover, and, 
consequently, which must have been unknown, if 
God had not revealed it ; and of this kind, I own, 
there are several doctrines in the Christian reUgion. 
Before the revelation was given they were mysteries, 
but cease to be mysteries now they are revealed. 
Accordingly Christ says to his disciples, that unto 
them it was given to know the mystery *^ of the king- 
dom of Crod," Mark iv. 11. Again, St Paul speaks 
of the revelation of the mystery, ^^ which was kept 
secret since the world b^an," Rom. xvi. 25 ; and 
to the Corinthians, *^ Behold I show you a mys^ry/' 
21 
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1 Cor. XV. 61. All which passages evidently imply, 
that how dark soever these things were before, thejr 
are now plain and intelligible. How else could they 
be shoum, revealed^ and known ? And this will appear 
more undeniably, if we consider the things them- 
selves. For what can be more clear than the two 
mysteries St Paul speaks of, namely, preaching the 
Gospel to the Gentiles ; and this proposition. We 
shall not aU sleep^ or die, but we shaU all^ that is, 
those who are found alive at the coming of Christ, 
he changed^ They could not have been known, if 
they had not been revealed, and consequently, before 
that time were proper mysteries, but, in themselves, 
are plain truths adapted to all understandings, and 
have not the least obscurity or intricacy in them. 
The same may be said of the parable of the sower, 
which our Saviour refers to ; it was ** a mystery of 
the kingdom of God," while it was concealed and hid 
under a dark parable ; but afterwards so clear, that 
no man of common reflection could find any difficulty 
in it. 

Now from this account it is most certain, that 
mysteries^ that is, things which reason cannot discover, 
and which are not revealed, are " the secret things 
that belong to God," and what we have nothing at all 
to do with ;. or, in other words, though certain things 
are parts of our religion that were mysteries, it is not 
our duty to believe or practice any thing that is still 
a mystery.' To believe doctrines, that are still 
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injustice, as enjoimDg impracticable duties. Should 
h be asked, whether God may not command things, 
ivfaich we cannot assign particular reasons for ? I 
tnswer, that I very much question whether any of 
this kind can be produced from revelation, but if it 
could, the command itself would be no mystery, for 
then it is impossible it should be observed ; it would, 
b truth, be a command to do nothing ^ but the only 
mystery would be, why God gave such a command, 
which your religion had no manner of concern with. 
It is indeed very surprising, that mankind in all 
ages have been so fond of mysteries. That the 
crafty and designing, who make a gain of the credu- 
Sly of the multitude, should use all their art and inter- 
est to propagate them, is indeed natural enough, but 
why should the more honest and disinterested part 
of the people plead so zealously for them ? Whence 
comes it to pass, that when they choose to see their 
way, plain before them in all other cases, they should 
afl^t to be without light in matters of religion f Re- 
ligion is of vastly greater importance, than the com- 
mon affairs of life, and this they readily acknowledge, 
and yet they seem to like it the better, the less they 
understand it. Such a conduct is very unaccounta- 
tUe^ because there can, one would think, be no 
to it. Mysteries yield neither pleasure nor 
For as, with respect to the works of nature, 
res arise from the perception of beauty, 
and usefubess, and however we may 
21* 
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Saviour of mankind ; that he has made him L 
all, and will, by him, ^^ judge the world in rigli 
ness ;" that aU men shall be raised at the gre 
with immortal and uncorruptible bodies, the rig 
be rewarded with eternal life, and the wicked [ 
ed with everlasting destruction ; these, lik 
which are the peculiar principles of the Gospel 
nothing abstruse and mysterious in them, bi 
expressed in the most natural and obvious ten 
you say, that you cannot account for the mail 
God's creating the world, or for the manner in 
he exists every where, of the general resurr< 
and the like, I answer, it is no part of your relij 
account for it. Where the mystery begins, r< 
ends. For I would ask, does the most warr 
forward enthusiast pretend to believe more, ths 
these things are true f Does he believe any tl 
all with respect to the manner of them f Nay, 
his urging that it is mysterious and incomprehc 
a demonstration, that he himself knows he can I 
nothing particularly about it ? 

It is yet more strange to talk of mysterious pn 
than of unintelligible doctrines, for laws that a 
understood, it is most certain, can never be ol 
What is designed for a rule of action should 
plain as possible, and if it be intended for an u 
sal rule, it must be adapted to the lowest cap: 
of mankind ; and the enjoining incomprehensil 
the very same absurdity, and the same deg 
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injustice, as enjoining impracticable duties. Should 
it be asked, whether God may not command things, 
which we cannot assign particular reasons for ? I 
answer, that I very much quesUon whether any of 
this kind can be produced from revelation, but if it 
could, the conmiand itself would be no mystery, for 
then it is impossible it should be observed ; it would, 
in truth, be a command to do nothing ^ but the only 
mystery would be, why God gave such a command, 
which your religion had no manner of concern with. 
It is indeed very surprising, that mankind in all 
ages have been so fond of mysteries. That the 
crafty and designing, who make a gain of the credu- 
lity of the multitude, should use all their art and inter- 
est to propagate them, is indeed natural enough, but 
why should the more honest and disinterested part 
of the people plead so zealously for them ? Whence 
comes it to pass, that when they choose to see their 
way, plain before them in all other cases, they should 
affect to be without light in matters of relidon ? Re- 
ligion is of vastly greater importance, than the com- 
mon affairs of life, and this they readily acknowledge, 
and yet they seem to like it the better, the less they 
understand it. Such a conduct is very unaccounta- 
ble, because there can, one would think, be no 
motive to it. Mysteries yield neither pleasure nor 
profit. For as, with respect to the works of nature, 
all our pleasures arise from the perception of beauty, 

harmony, and usefulness, and however we may 

01* 
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imagine inDumerable secret beauties which we have 
not discovered, yet until they are humm they affivd 
DO real satisfaction, nor can we reap any advantage 
frcHn them ; it is just the same with respect to mys- 
teries in religion ; we can neither be delighted nor 
profited by them, because we do not understand them, 
that is, in other words, they are really nothing di all 
to us. Nay, we cannot so much as admire them, 
because admirati(Hi necessarily supposes, that ve 
have a knowledge of the grandeur, or of the worth 
and exCeUency of the object. The utmost that can 
be said, therefore, is, that we are confounded and 
puzzled. And is there any pleasure in that, or any 
advantage merely in being in the dark, and haviag 
no ideas ? 

However, if this were all, a man would only prove 
himself a weak, and might at the same time be ao 
innocent, enthusiast, by supposing things that are, in 
truth, nothing to him, to be important parts of reve- 
lation. But when mysteries are propagated with 
zeal, and imposed on conscience, when for the sake 
of what is allowed to be kicomprehensible, the 
l^n and mdispeAsable obligations of justice and 
charity are infiringed and violated, of which the 
history of the Christian church, in almost eveiy age, I 
afibrds many flagrant examples, it is then omr du^ ^ 
to oj^se an error which makes religion contenp- 
lible^ and strikes at the foundati(m of ChristianiCy, 
and, mdeed, of all good BK»aIs. And this Gannot 
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be so efl^tually done as by showing, that there are 
no mysteries in religion, and that of what we do not 
i^iderstand, we cannot know whether it be good for 
vxf thing or no ; it is in fact useless, and does not 
deserve our zeal ; nor if we did understand it, would 
that alone be sufficient, unless it was a doctrine of 
sonde importance to the cause of virtue, and the 
hiqppiness of mankind, and consequently worthy of 
God. I shall only add, that there is a great differ- 
ence between a mystery, and a direct absurdity and 
contradiction, such as transubstantiation, and other 
doctrines, which have been screened under that more 
venerable name, for mysteries are only things that 
we certainly know nothing at all of, the other things 
that we certainly know to be false ; the f(»rmer we 
only do not understand, the latter we see cannot be 
imderstood. 

The great end of revelation is practice, the prac- 
tice of soUd and substantial virtue. ^^ Those things 
which are revealed," says Moses, '^ belong to us, and 
our children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of thb law." The design of revelation, I have 
already shown, could not be to' confound the under- 
standings of men with deep and inex{^cable mys- 
teries; tar tlus, instead of giving a revelation to 
assist and instruct mankind, is only to bewilder them, 
and lead them into a maze, and ft must be absolutely 
unbecoming the infinite wisdom of God, to be at the 
expense of miracles^ and sending an extraordinary 
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SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. JoHN, V. 39. 



As mankind are endued with moral powers^ and 
consequently accountable creatures, it necessarily 
follows, that they had always a law or rule of action 
sufficient to direct their conduct. The original and 
universal law was what we call the law, or religion of 
nature. This their reason was capable of discover- 
ing ; and it would have taught them, if they had 
consulted, and carefully attended to it, the being and 
perfections of God, his providential government of 
the world, the duties they owed to him and one 
another, and which related to a right government of 
their affections and appetites; and, in short, how to 
behave in the various circumstances and relations of 
human life. In like manner, it would have furnished 
proper motives to a regular and virtuous conduct, 
from the excellency of virtue in itself, its necessary 
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If then, the great end of revelation be to promote 
« good life, it is an undeniable consequence, that the 
importance of the several doctrines of it must be 
judged of by this rule, namely, their tendency to 
MtabUsh a becoming regard to purity and virtue. 
And let any man ask himself seriously what those 
doctrines are; whether they are not those plain 
]irinciples in which all good Christians are agreed ; 
and whether the most celebrated controversies, which 
Iiave produced so much confusion and violence in 
the Christian world, have not been about such things, 
as have very litde, if any connection with practical 
religion ? Let him ask himself of what use are dis- 
putes about peT9Qnal%tie9y ^ubsisUnc^^ the hypostatic 
Zul iiniony and other famous points, which distract ths 
minds of the vulgar, and which the learned them- 
selves cannot tell how to explan. The Scripture 
has none of these dark phrases, but is a plain intelli- 
gible rule. Let us therefore study that more, and 
scholastic explications of it less, which have in many 
places darkened the text, and made difficulties 
where they found none. And let us value our 
brethren, not for being of the same side with us in 
matter of doubtful opinion, and the subtilties of con- 
troversial divinity, but for their piety, justice, charity, 
and the fruits of universal righteousness, that appear 
in their conversations. 
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SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. JoHN, V. 39. 



As mankind are endued with moral powers^ and 
consequently accountable creatures, it necessarily 
follows, that they had always a law or rule of action 
sufficient to direct their conduct. The original and 
universal law was what we call the law, or religion of 
nature. This their reason was capable of discover- 
ing ; and it would have taught them, if they had 
consulted, and carefully attended to it, the bemg and 
perfections of God, his providential government of 
the world, the duties they owed to him and one 
another, and which related to a right government of 
their affections and appetites ; and, in short, how to 
behave in the various circumstances and relations of 
human life. In like manner, it would have furnished 
proper motives to a regular and virtuous conduct, 
from the excellency of virtue in itself, its necessary 
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idency to the perfection and happiness of human 
ture, and the good of society, and by ^ving a well 
3unded hope, in some way or other worthy of his 
inite wisdom and concern for the rectitude and 
der of the moral world, of the special protection 
d favour of their Creator, and supreme Govemour, 
But notwithstanding this wise provision, by the 
tural light planted in every man's mind, the world 
came in fact grossly and almost universally de- 
aved, ran into deplorable ignorance of (rod, into 
ildish and very dishonourable conceptions of his 
ture and attributes, into idolatry, and an absurd, 
irtful, and endless superstition, and their religion 
rrupted their morals. It was not because their 
ason was in itself insufficient to direct to better 
ntiments of things, but because it was not improved 
id cultivated. However, as mankind was really 
us corrupted, and had lost, in a great measure, the 
lowledge of the true religion of nature, the expedi- 
icy and usefulness of a revelation was not at all the 
ss, merely because reason, if righdy exercised, was 
ipable of discovering all the necessary principles 

morality; nay, indeed, the advantage of it is 
together as evident, as it would have been, if men 
ere unavoidably ignorant of the great truths of 
ligion. For how they came to be out of the way 

not the question, whether it . proceeded from a 
jfect in their natural powers, or from want of atten- 
>n, and not using these powers as they ought; in 
>th cases, it is certain, they needed to be set right 
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again, and recovered to a just sense of th^ir doQ 
and happiness. 

And accordingly God was pleased graciouidjr M 
mterpose, and give a revelation suited to the circaoH 
stances and necessities of an ignorant and degenentti 
world. But though this revelation was an unspeafae 
ble privilege at first, by putting a stop to supersdtioD 
and wickedness, and diffiising light and knowledge 
amongst men; though it may still be of the utmost 
use, to the bulk of mankind, as a standing rule, hf 
suppl3ring them constantly with proper thoughts^ 
which is what the common people in all ages hare 
most wanted, and prescribing a plain, intelligble, and 
complete rule of morals ; notwidistanding, I say, dut 
revelation is so desirable a blessing, and may answtf 
such valuable purposes, it is certain that men w$f 
pervert it, as well as extinguish their reason, and 
that if it be neglected, and not examined into wiA 
care and impartiality, it will be, just as that natural 
light was, and is at present, in the more igncNrant 
and superstitious parts of the world, dark and 
useless. 

It will be needless to enter into a large proof of 
these things, in any nation where light and liber^ pre- 
vail, and persons have a just notion of their rights^ 
either as men, or as Christians. For if God gifes 
any revelation at all, the common sensie of mankiDd 
determines, that it must, in all essential and important 
branches of it, be a plain and easy rule, obvious tf 
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capacities of all for whose benefit it is designed* 
what is the end of a revelation f Is it not to 
jct the ignorant, and consequently to lay down 

principles for directing and regulating their be- 
)ur ? Or is it to amuse and confound their minds 
more with deep subtikies, with perplexed and 
mte speculations ? A revelation, that is not intel- 
le, is as much a contradiction, as to say dark- 
is light. *And there is an unanswerable force in 
ommon argument used upon this occasion, name- 
itber that God could not reveal himself clearly in 
3 points, which are of the greatest consequence to 
dnd, or that he would not. The former of 
i reflects upon his wisdom, the latter on his 
ness ; so that either way, the supposition is un- 
ly of God, and dishonourable to his perfections, 

it represents him as a very weak, or else as a 
cious illnatured being, who intended not to 
tj but bewilder his creatures, and lead them into 
ze of uncertainty and confusion. 
;ain, a revelation that is dangerous to be read^ 
cannot be trusted to the reason and judgment of 
dnd, that needs to be illustrated, corrected, or 
ied by a living infallible oracle, and judge of 
oversies, is altogether as insignificant as no 
ation at all. If men have a standing rule to 

recourse to, it is at least possible, that, if they 
isly consider and search into it, they may frame 
lotions of things, a rational scheme to act upon ; 
22 
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but if they are blindly to follow their spiritual guides, 
and swallow all their doctrines implicitly, they are 
liable to endless impostures, and can have no guard 
against the most stupid enthusiasm, nor even agaiost 
irreligion itself. 

Finally, a revelation designed for general use, 
which is evidently the case of the Christian, must be 
chiefly calculated for the bulk of mankmd, and adapt- 
ed to theur capacities. The ingenious and thinking 
part have, in every age, been a very few ; and the 
generality, persons of litde reflection, who must be 
instructed in the most easy and familiar manner, and 
taught their duty with the greatest plainness and sim- 
plicity. To assert, therefore, that the Scriptures are 
obscure, and unintelligible, full of mystery and dark- 
ness, renders them quite useless as a universal rule) 
and consequently defeats the very end of their being 
written, which was general instruction. And to deny 
the reading of them to the common people is to deny 
it to those, for whose benefit tb^y were more directly 
and immediately intended. This is the manifest 
reason of the thing. 

Agreeably hereto, we find the Scripture itself is so 
far from debarring the people of this right, that it 
insists upon it, and encourages it in the str<»igest 
terms. There are no distinctions of persons, some 
to lead, and others absolutely to submit to their inter- 
pretaticHis and decimons, but the exhortations and 
instructions are. general. They were not the Scribes 
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and Pharisees, and Doctors of the law, but the com- 
mon sort of Jews, to whom our Saviour said, " search 
the Scriptures ;" nay, whom he supposes not only 
capable of understanding the plain doctrines and laws 
of the Old Testament, but the more obscure and 
intricate parts of it, the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah. " Search the Scriptures, they are they 
that testify of me." And for this the people of Berea 
are greatly commended, namely, for not believing 
the Apostles themselves implicitly, but "searching 
the Scriptures daily, whether these things were so." 
Acts xvii. 11. This practice of theirs is represented 
as the mark of a noble and ingenuous mind, whereas, 
the contrary springs from abject and slavish preju- 
dice. In like manner St Paul speaks of Timothy, 
and describes it as what had been of great advantage 
to him, " that from a child he had known the holy 
Scriptures." 2 Tim. i. 15. And of those same 
Scriptures he says, that they were " able to make 
him wise unto salvation." 2 Tim. i. 16. And again, 
" all Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works." Ver. 16, 17. 

Now if it was the duty of all to search into the 
Jewish Scriptures, and even into dark prophecies, 
the common people must certainly be proper judges 
of, and consequently obliged to examine into, the 
plain facts, doctrines, and moral precepts of Chris- 
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tianity. Nay, it cannot be reconciled to the wisdoD* 
of God, to suppose, that the last and most perfect 
revelation of his will is not also the clearest and 
fullest ; or that the same characters of being profitabk 
for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction ii 
righteousness, which render it fit to be perused m 
studied by all, do not belong to that in a much liighe 
degree, than they did to a preparatory revelatio 
of inferior consequence, and more limited extent. 

And as the right of all the people to search tl 
Scriptures is evident, founded in reason, and strong 
asserted in revelation itself, so are the advantages 
it. Reading the Scriptures with seriousness ai 
diligence, is the natural way for men to form a coi 
sistent and rational scheme of belief and practice, ju 
notions of God, and of the extent of religious ai 
moral obligations. By this means, they will have 
straight, easy rule to go by, and build their hopes 
happiness upon a solid foundation ; whereas, tl 
want of it has introduced incomprehensible ai 
senseless articles of faith, doctrines prejudicial 
morality, dark and gloomy notions of Grod, ai 
superstitious fears destructive of the peace and cob 
fort of men's minds. Reading the Scriptures wi 
impartiality, will inspire sincere and honest mini 
with humanity and benevolence, with moderation ai 
forbearance in lesser differences ; but the neglect 
it occasions hot and angry controversies, blind ai 
violent disputes, and a zeal without knowledge 
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^^retion. Agaih, by this means common Chris- 
^ wiD better understand the grounds of their faith, 
^i consequently be more firmly established in it. 
They will be more fiilly acquainted with the intrinsic 
excellence of the doctrines of Christianity, and the 
strength and force of its external evidence, and so 
be believers, not upon the foot of tradition and author- 
ity, which confirms all religions equally, but upon 
rational conviction and choice. They will also find 
it much more easy to detect the sophistry and false 
reasoning of its adversaries, whose practice it is, and 
in that they must soon be discovered by such as 
study the Scriptures, to expose and argue against the 
corruptions and extravagancies of party schemes as 
true Christianity. 

But the greatest motive of all, to a diligent search 
of the holy Scriptures, is, that " in them we believe 
we have eternal life." Therein we have an assur- 
ance of a happy immortality, as the reward of true 
piety and virtue, which to reason is very obscure and 
doubtfiil at least, if at all probable. Reason may 
discover something, in general, of a future state of 
rewards, but gives very little ground to expect that 
they will be eternal. This is the unspeakable gift 
of Grod through our Lord Jesus Christ. As, there- 
fore, the Grospel is the only sure foundation we have 
of this glorious hope, we should read it firequently 
for the satisfaction and comfort of our minds, and 
carefully examme upon what terms we may hope to 
22* 
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be entitled to it. This is the most important inte 
of our being, and should therefore be the chief ob 
of our study. An error here may be of fatal coi 
quence, which renders our utmost diligence ne* 
sary. Ani as these sacred writings contain the 
by which we shall be judged, and have our etc 
condition delermined, need any thing be adde 
excite us to search into them with the greatest es 
ness, as for the most excellent and beneficial kn 
edge, and with the greatest impartiality, that 
may not be imposed on in so high and momenta 
concern ? Indolence or negligence, in this { 
point, is certainly most unaccountable and unpar 
able stupidity. 

But I must content myself with just mentioning t 
things, that I may proceed to what I chiefly desig 
and judge to be the most useful part of a discours 
this subject, namely, to lay down some rules foi 
profitable reading of the Scriptures. By not obi 
ing these rules men have lost all the advantag< 
this study ; and, besides, from hence have risei 
those inconveniences, which have been represe 
as the natural consequence of allowing the us 
them to the common people, and urged as argun 
against it. 

The first thing that I would recommend is, 
we come to the search with honest and unprejuc 
minds. In order to the finding out truth m the { 
points that relate to moral practice, an acute ui 
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f^ is not so necessary as a sincere upright 
*^^'y and even the plainness of the rule itself does 
^ contribute more towards it, than integrity and 
^partiality iq those who are to be guided by it. 
Jrejudice will pervert and darken the plainest rule ; 
^d, therefore, if men apply to the study of the Scrip- 
tores with minds prepossessed in favour of any par- 
ticular scheme ; if they take it for granted, before 
they have examined, that this is the religion of the 
Bible ; all they have to do is, in the best manner 
they can, to accommodate Scripture to it. By their 
being thus predetermined, all farther light is preclud- 
ed ; passages of Scripture are strained, and tortured, 
and darkened by unnatural comments ; because men 
search the Scripture not to find out the sense of that, 
but to make it speak their own sense. But, on the 
contrary, if their minds are free and disengaged, and 
they have no concern but for truth, the rule of Scrip- 
ture is so plain in all essential points, that they can 
hardly, with an ordinary degree of judgment, mistake 
it. In the natural course of things, such an honest, 
ingenuous temper, divested of all prejudice, all 
attachment to favourite opinions, wiD lead to the 
knowledge of every necessary truth, and secure firom 
dangerous and hurtful errors. It is, indeed, the surest 
ground work and foundation of proficiency in divine 
knowledge, without which, the greatest abilities will 
serve but to confound and puzzle a man the more, 
as they furnish a thousand little evasions, and help 



i 
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him to give plausible colours to falshood, and cod 
quently will carry him so much the farther from ^ 
end proposed. 

Secondly, in all our searches into Scripture, let 
keep this rule constantly in view, that revelatioi 
founded on reason, and natural religion, and, di< 
fore, that none of the peculiar doctrines of reve? 
religion can subvert that, or contradict any ol 
principles. The religion of nature is eternal, im 
table truth, of certain and indispensable authority, i 
consequently, cannot be superseded, or, in the 1< 
altered by external revelation. And if men 
always thought of this, they would never have ei 
tained opinions, upon a pretended Scripture wan 
dishonourable to God, and destructive of the 
first principles of morality. They would never 
instance, have looked on any thing as the reve 
truth of God, which is inconsistent with his unity. 
fundamental article of all religion ; never have r 
nified faith above virtue, or made true piety consi 
outward formality, in an idle, useless superstition, 
in a violent, injurious zeal, that tramples upon 
obligations of justice and charity. They would nc 
from a few obscure passages rigorously interprc 
nay, from the mere sound of words, have conce 
of the Deity as severe and implacable, slow U 
appeased, but easy to be affi-onted ; or as an arbit 
sovereign, whose will is his only law, and who, \ 
out any regard to their several qualifications, 
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haps, injudiciously chosen, when there is one desig 
pursued in the whole, and a continued referenc 
throughout. Be careful, likewise, to attend to tl 
connexion of the writer, and the thread of b 
reasoning. For, in all writings, independent pass 
ges may be urged to serve aU manner of purpose 
by which means the gravest and most judicic 
authors may be forced to talk ludicrously, and inco 
sistently, and the best and most useful books, whit 
are written with the strictest regard to virtue, may 1 
made to countenance vice and impiety. 

And, indeed, it has happened, that the holy Sen 
tures, of all other books, have been most grossly p< 
verted and abused this way. Common writiD 
have, in the main, and unless in the heat of conti 
versy, been treated with fairness and cando 
enough ; but the writings of the Old and New Test 
ment, by picking out of them little scraps, and seps 
ate portions, which cannot be understood but 
attending to their connexion, nor urged as proofs 
any thing, in opposition to the general view of 1 
revelation, without rendering it perfectly unintelli 
ble and useless, die sacred writings, I say, by bei 
thus mangled and torn to pieces, have been rep; 
sented as teaching the most absurd, nay, inde 
very impious and immoral doctrines. The build 
of doctrines, therefore, upon single texts may lead 
into great and dangerous mistakes. 
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To the directions above mentioiied about observing 
general design of Scripture, and the connexion of 
dcular passages, which is necessary in interpreting 
writings whatever, let me add, diat it is proper for 
to make some allowances ibr the difference of 
;uages, and the peculiar phrases and idioms used 
1^7 the people, for whom the Scriptures were originally 
id more immediately designed. I shall explain this a 
by the words forever ^ and everlastings which are 
iarfrom having the same force, in the sacred writings, 
as they generally have in our own language. For it is 
certain, that they do not always signify a strict and 
absolute eternity, but very frequently a limited du- 
ration, and the sense of them is, in a great measure, 
to be determined by the subjects to which they are 
applied. Thus every one allows, that when we read 
of ^' everlasting mountains ;'' Heb. iii. 6 ; the word 
means very differently from what it does, when God 
is said to be everlasting. Again, when it is said of 
Christ, that ^' he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end ;'' 
Luke i. 33 ; we are to understand no more by it, 
than that he shall reign to the end of the world ; for 
then, we are expressly informed by St Paul, " he 
shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
that God may be all in aU." 1 Cor. xv. 24. 28. In 
like manner, when we are told that Sodom and 
Gomorrah " are set forth for an example, suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire ;" Jude v. 7; nothing more 
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is meant, than a fire that made a full end of them, ad 
was not extinguished, tiU those cities, with their iff 
habitants, were utterly consumed. In these passage^ 
and in some others, which seldom regard things d 
real importance, we must allow for the change ol 
languages, and difierent use of words ; and the com- 
mon people will, without much difficulty, fall into the 
true interpretion of all passages of this kind, if thej 
follow but the natural and easy method of comparing 
one part of Scripture with another. 

Fourthly y another rule of great importance is, tc 
explain dark, figurative passages, parables, metaphors, 
allegories, by such as are plain, and their sense in- 
contestable. Those parts of Scripture, which are 
expressed in the clearest and most simple manner, 
give a complete and rational account of the perfections 
and providence of God, and a noble scheme of 
morality ; and explaining dark passages in a book, 
which, it is generally believed, can contain no contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, by such as are plain 
and indisputable, must be allowed to be the most 
natural method of interpreting it. And if the common 
people take care to follow this method, and make any 
use of their reason, they cannot be misled, by the 
peculiar style and phrase of Scripture, into unworthy 
conceptions of God, or ipistake the general nature 
of true religion. Whereas, if they strain figures to 
their utmost height, and put parables and metaphors 
upon the rack, they may, indeed, extort strange senses 
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»m them, and draw the most wild and extrava- 
gant conclusions. 

In figurative ways of speaking there is one grand 
point intended, which is, generally, obvious to a fair 
inquirer. If he goes beyond this, and argues strictly 
and rigorously from every circumstance, what may he 
, act deduce from Scripture this way ? Thus when 
■ the conversion and sanctification of a sinner is styled 
"^ the regeneration, and the new creature, the general 
design of these expressions is only this, that he enter- 
ed upon a new kind of life, has thoroughly changed 
hb principles and methods of acting, and is, indeed, 
in the temper of his mind, and prevailing dispositions, 
quite another creature, from what he was before. But 
is it not most unaccountable, that any should strain this 
metaphor so prodigiously, as to make mankind mere 
machines, who can do no more towards their reforma- 
tion from sin to virtue, than a dead body towards res- 
toring itself to life, or a creature towards giving itself 
being ; and, thereby, render all the exhortations and 
coomiands of the Gospel to repent, and turn from 
our evil ways, impertinent and trifling ? 

The folly of this forced and unnatural method of 
interpreting is clearly seen in other instances, and 
universally allowed, for when it is said, that '^ the 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night," 
1 Thess. V. 2, who ever imagined, upon the bare 
force of this metaphor, that it will be attended with 
injustice and violence ? And the true reason why men 

23 
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think justly on the one, and not on the other is, that i 
the one case they proceeded impartially, and, beii 
under no bias, take the natural and most obvioi 
sense of Scripture; whereas, in the other, the 
judgment is already determined in favour of son 
party scheme, which they take all opportunities ar 
all advantages to support. 

Fifthly, I would advise those who want leisur 
opportunity, and, perhaps, capacity for critical ei 
quiries, to read chiefly the plain parts of Scripture 
those, especially, which describe the perfections ai 
providence of God, or contain practical instruction 
and Gospel motives and encouragemets to virtu 
and to trouble themselves but litde about doubtf 
passages, that are only incidental, and have no immed 
ate connexion with the grand design of the revelatioi 
For if Christianity be rightiy understood in its praci 
cal doctrines, and as it is a moral rule, which, withoi 
doubt, must be the chief intention of any revelatioi 
other obscurities, about ancient customs,manners, sect 
philosophy, nay, about any points merely speculativ 
signify just nothing. For as Grod would never ha^ 
given a revelation, if the errors of the world had n< 
been of a practical nature, but consisted only in al 
surd theories, so differences about such things ma 
always continue, nay, the bulk of the world ma 
know but litde about them, and yet all the ends ai 
uses of the Christian revelation, as a standing rule, \ 
completely answered. Those who have time, an 
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proper abilities, may commendably employ their 
thoughts about these lesser matters ; but others, who 
liave neither a genius, nor opportunities for specula- 
tion, act wisely in not meddling with it, but confining 
themselves to more important and essential points. 

In the last place, as the great end of revelation 
must be to promote the practice of virtue, we learn 
from hence a sure rule, by which to judge of the im- 
portance of the several doctrines of it. We should lay 
no stress, upon any, but as it tends to promote a holy 
life, and upon all, just in proportion to their tendency 
to this great and desirable end. And, upon this foot, 
what wiU become of most of the controversies, that 
have been so furiously agitated in the Christian world, 
in wliich the best part of religion is not at all concern- 
ed ? Learn then to employ your chief zeal about the 
" weightier matters of the law, doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God," Alicah. \i. 8, 
and be but little solicitous about speculative opin- 
ions, and matters of doubtful disputation. 
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ON HERESY. 



A man that is an heretic, after the first and i 
admonitian, rgect ; knowing that he that is t 
perverted, and sinneth, being condemned oj 
self. Titus hi, 10, 11. 



It is surprising to think, what a vast influem 
mere sound of words, artfully managed, has up< 
generality of mankind, both to confound their 
ment, and inflame their passions. This the dea 
controversy seem to be universally aware of, and 
fore scarce ever fail to have recourse to it, as the 
method of engaging on their sides the popula 
judices, and ruining the credit of their adver 
The favourite terms of reproach made use of a 
Christianity are enthusiasm, superstition, pnes 
which have a prodigious effect on weak and si 
minds, as long as they are applied in a con 
general way, without any distinct or deterr 
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Ideas ; they operate like a charm, while proper care 
is taken to keep the people in the dark ; but by being 
justly explained lose their magical influence entirely, 
because they appear not to be at all applicable to the 
real doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, 
but only to the supplements, innovations, and corrup- 
tions of ignorant and prejudiced, or of designing and 
interested men. 

And, among Christians themselves, the word heresy, 
particularly, for want of being rightly understood, 
has been, m every age, an engine of defamation and 
violence, by which persons of differing sentiments and 
interests, or of strong passions, have vented their rage 
and animosity one against another. It has been charg- 
ed promiscuously on truth and error, and the best 
characters, both for sound knowledge, and integrity, 
have had the hard fate to fall under the imputation of 
it ; and, in consequence, have been stigmatised as 
reprobates, debarred the privileges of Christian com- 
munion, and treated with the utmost contempt and 
barbarity* As this word has been managed by hot 
and passionate tempers, by ecclesiastical politicians, 
and bigotted enthusiasts, it has been the instrument of 
endless schisms and confusions ; for heresy has been 
made to signify every thing, be it right or wrong, that 
contradicts the established opinions of the times, and 
the outcry against it has, generally, been loudest in 
the most corrupt and degenerate state. Nay, private 
Christians, in the coutse of their religous debates 
23* 
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setting up their sense of Scripture^ as the standard 
and test of truth, have mutually hereticated and de^ 
nounced their anathemas against each other ; by which 
unjust method of proceeding, they have not only db* 
couraged an impartial study of the Scriptures, and a 
free inquiry into the doctrines of the Grospel, but have 
divided, and consequently weakened, the interests^ s 
our holy religion, and exposed it to the scorn and 
insults of unbelievers. 

As, therefore, the word heresy has been applied 
in so ridiculous, and withal so injurious a manner, to 
the dishonour, and great [Mrejudice of the best and 
most useful scheme of religion, that ever appeared ia 
the world ; as the misapplication of it will still con- 
tinue to produce the same evils, and finally, as the 
thing itself is of the highest consequence, it bdng a 
heinous o&nce against Christian smcerity, though it 
has been almost constantly misunderstood, either 
through ignorance, partiality, or craft, and made to 
signify mere errors, or only supposed errors in 
speculation, of no importance to ibe cause of soUd 
virtue, or the happiness of mankind; these being 
considered, I say, it may be useful for us to inquire 
into the true nature of it* And, for this purpose, I 
have chosen those words of St Paul, to be the subject 
of the following discourse, in which he so particukrly 
characterizes an hereticy that we cannot miss knowiog 
him^if we attend to his deseription, aikl gives dkeo* 
tions to Titu3 in what mwogmt^s to deal with him. 
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, indeed all the. other accounts we have of this 
:er are so clear and express, and have so litde of 
zvity or ambiguity in them, that it is scarce possi* 
;he word should be abused in that gross manner 
IS been, and perverted from its original design-, if 
. had not consulted their own passions and preju- 
s more than the Holy Scriptures ; and if the signi- 
ion of it had not been artiiilly changed to serve a 
, whereby the ignorant and unwary have been 
3sed on in all ages. For as these are too much 
er management, and disposed to speak as they 
taught, instead of examining for themselves into 
nature and reason of things, it is no wonder that 
f- call every one an heretic, that is declared to be 
1 by their superiours, those especially to whom 
r have resigned the direction of their consciences ; 
no wonder, that they ^ppty to him all the bad 
racters, which they find of heretics in the New 
itament, and consequendy conader him as an 
mous person, and devoted to destruction ; or, that 
ing giving him such a monstrous smd frightful 
3S, they hunt him down, and pursue him with 
»lence and crudty. This is the natural con* 
uence of implicit faith, and an indiscreet, intem- 
BOe zeal. But to fNroceed mare directly to the 
It before us* 

Heresy, in the New Testament, is most cobi- 
ily used in an indifferent sense and but seldom 
L bad oner It generally sigpifiefrno-mcMretbaB a 
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sect or party in religion. Thus we read of the sect, or 
heresy, of the Saducees ; Acts v. 17 ; of the sect, of 
heresy, of the Pharisees ; Chap. xv. 5 ; St Paul is 
styled a ringleader of the sect, or heresy, of 4e 
Nazarenes ; Chap. xxiv. 5 ; and he says of himsel{ 
that after the strictest sect, (where the same Greek 
word is used) of the Jewish religion, he lived a Phaii* 
see. Chap. xxvi. 5. In this last passage, particularly, 
nothing can be more plain than that the word has ail 
innocent meaning, since the Apostle rather com- 
mends, than charges himself with any thing criminal, 
for having been a Pharisee before his converaoD 
to the Christian faith. And we find it applied in die 
same manner, Acts xxviii, 22, where, upon St PauPs ' 
commg to Rome, we are told, that the Jews, wbo 
inhabited there, desired to hear his thoughts of 
Christianity, and what he had to offer in defence of 
it ; for, say they, " as concerning this sect, or heresy, 
we know that every where it is spoken against." I 
shall mention but one text more, and that is 1 Cor. 
xi. 19, " for there must also be heresies among you, 
that they who are approved may be made manifest." 
The evident design of which is, that, considering the 
various tempers of men, their different views, pas- 
sions, ptejudicesj their selfishness, ambition, vanity, 
and the like, it was natural to expect, that they would 
divide into parties about religion, as well as about 
politics, and the civil afiairs of life, and that the 
providence of God wisely permitted this for the tiial 
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if their integrity, and to distiiiguish the indolent, 
aureless, and insincere, from the real friends of truth, 
Mfer^ofis of an honest, inquisitive, and ingenuous 
emper. 

Now, according to thb account, the general notion 

sf an heretic is no more than this, namely, one that 

Bets up to be the head, or chooses to join himself to a 

|Murticular religious sect ; I say, who makes this the 

matter of his cAotce, because it is implied in the 

original significations of the word; and besides, 

nothing can be supposed to have any concern with 

Yeligi(m, but what is a voluntary action. An heretic, 

therefore, in a bad sense, must be one, who knowingly 

espouses a false doctrine, is insincere in his profes- 

aon, and asserts and defends what he is convinced is 

contrary to Christianity, and consequently one, who 

maintains and supports the interest of a faction, to 

serve some base designs. This will appear, beyond 

dispute, when we have considered the text, and 

compared it with the general tenour of the New 

Testament. 

According to St Paul's account in the text, an 
heretic is not only subverted, or turned aside from 
the true faith, he not only entertains wrong senti- 
ments of Christianity, but sinneth, that is, doth this 
vnlfullyj and with an ill intention. Such as have 
merely an erroneous judgment cannot be here meant, 
because errors of the understanding, considered in 
themselves, are not criminal, but naturally arise from 
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the weakness and fallibility of human reason, 
are, in most cases, involuntary, in many unavoi< 
And, therefore, as all moral evil depends upon 
error and obliquity of the will, the persons descril 
by the Apostle, as sinners, must be wilful corrupl 
and opposers of the Christian religion ; such 
minds are perverted by irregular dispositions 
appetites, and who have resolved to sacrifice ti 
and virtue to the gratification of their sensual deaj 
And that this is the real case appears farther fo 
hence, that the crime spoken of iathe text is of 
a nature, as required not instruction, but admoniuoD; 
from hence, I say, it evidently follows, that the faidl* 
lay in the will, and not in the understanding. 

For every one knows, that the only way to rectify; 
a mistaken judgment is by the use of reason and 
argument, by exposing the false grounds on which it 
is formed, removing prejudices, and representing 
matters in a clear and proper light; and that to 
advise a man, in an authoritative way, and without 
informing his understanding better, to alter his appre- 
hension and judgment of things, and expect to make 
a convert of him merely by telling him he is in the 
wrong, be it with ever so solemn, imperious, an(! 
magisterial an air, is to the last degree absurd anc 
ridiculous. But he may, very rationally, be admon- 
ished, or reproved, with relation to those errors, tha 
depend entirely upon the will, and are owing to i 
free choice, because, in every such case, he raus 
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•w himself to be out of the way, and has aU the 
sary means of a reformation in his own power. 
Paul, therefore, expressly mentions this circum- 
, which renders that of an heretic a completely 
character, namely, that he is condemned of him- 
or acts against the sense of his own mind, and 
dictates of his reason and conscience. He is 
that makes religion a cloak for his immoralities, 
espouses and propagates what he knows to be 
, to promote the end of his ambition, covetous- 
I or sensual pleasure ; who, indeed, thinks it his 
Merest to retain the name of a Christian, and, in 
bat circumstance only, differs from a thorough and 
rilfiil apostate from Christianity ; but which incurs 
be greater guilt may, perhaps, be hard to determine, 
CMr as the one rejects the Christian religion altogether, 
he other out of choice corrupts it, and opposes its 
rue doctrines, even while he pretends to believe and 
«verence its authority. Such as these, 1 say, per- 
ons of such vile and dishonest principles, and of so 
lagitious a character, are the heretics condemned by 
St Paul 5 and, therefore, to fix it as a term of 
eproach on any, in whom there does not appear 
latred of the truth, a sensual mind, and a profligate 
:onscience, must be uncliristian and scandalous. 

And if we examine other passages of the New 
restament, we shall find that they all concur in 
•iving us the same idea of heresy. It is represented 
[s " a work of the flesh," Gal. v. 20, because it has 
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its foundation in the conrupt inclinations of h 
nature. It is reckoned amongst the most heinoofl 
and execrable vices, such as ^^adidtery, iddai 
hatred, variance, seditions, murders." And b 
are constandy described as men of no prot^ty 
honour, strangers to all the principles of virtue, 
embracing such opinimis only as were calculated 
the gratification of irregular appetites, and advtuiciDg 
selfish and worldly views. Thus St Paul writes to 
Timothy concerning Hytneneus and Alexander, tbitr 
" having put away a good conscience, they had made 
i^pwreck of faith." 1 Tim. i. 19. And of tfaofl^L 
/ibe prophets, of whom St Peter foretold thattbe^L 
should arise, '^bringing in damnable heresies," tfabl. 
character is given, with regard to their profan^etfl 
and impiety towards God, that they would ^Menytbet 
Lord that bought them." 2 Pet. ii. 1. \] 

The person here meant is not, as some apprehend, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, but God the Father, the 
supreme Lord and Grovemour of the world, concern- 
ing whom Moses put this question to the Israelites, 
" Is hdjiot thy Father who hath bought thee?" Deut. 
xxxii. 6 ; because the Greek word, signifying 
supreme master, or ruler, is never once used when 
Christ is. spoken of, but always of the Father ; and, 
besides, in the parallel text of St Jude, the supreme 
Lord is expressly distinguished from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His words are, " For there are certain men 
crept in, unawares, who were before, of old, ordained 
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this ccmdemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace 
our God into lasciviousness, and denying the only 
M:d God, and our Lord Jesus Christ." Ver. 4. 
he monstrous character of these heretics may be 
en throughout this whole chapter of St Peter, and 
most to the end of St Jude's Epistle ; and the same 
ineral representation is given of them, in all the 
pistles of St Paul, namely, that they designed not to 
serve our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own bellies," 
om. xvi. 18, and taught "things which they ought 
>t for filthy lucre's sake," Tit. i. 11; " speaking 
^s in hjrpocrisy, and having their conscience seared 
ith an hot iron." 1 Tim. iv. 2. And though they 
ight, sometimes, put on the outward appearance of 
^ntleness and humanity, they were stiD, to use our 
iviour's phrase, but " wolves in sheep's clothing," 
!att. vii. 15, and only endeavoured, under that 
»ecious pretence, to disguise their covetousness, 
pine, and cruelty, till they might be more conve- 
endy exercised. Having thus largely stated the 
cripture account of heresy, suffer me to make some 
)servations upon it. And, 

First, it appears from what has been said, that no 
ere error of the judgment can be heresy, for 
3resy is a high degree of wickedness, and necessa- 
[y supposes irregularity of the affections, and a 
3praved and vicious choice. Whereas, erroneous 
)nceptions and apprehensions of things are no crime 
; all, but natural to mankind in the present weak 

24 
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and imperfect state of their faculties. Nay, I think) 
it may be affirmed, not only that no mere error d 
the judgment can be heresy, but also that there cao 
be no heresy, where there is, properly speaking, an 
error of the judgment. This may be owing to ha- 
ness, prejudice, partial examination, and other very 
bad causes, but heresy it cannot be, as long as a man 
believes he is in the right, however he came to wod^ 
himself into such a persuasion. For an heretic, in 
St Paul's account, is one that knows he teaches and 
propagates a false doctrine, who does it deUberatdfj^ 
and against the clear suggestions* and dictates of his 
conscience, either from a principle of vanity, and to 
make himself considerable as the head and leader of 
a sect, or to advance his temporal interest. 

Secondly, we may infer from the foregoing dis- 
course, that no honest man can possibly be an heretic. 
He may, indeed, have errors, and who is there 
among us that has not, nay, he may err in points of 
importance too, but his mistakes cannot be dangerous, 
while he takes care to maintain a good conscience. 
For human nature is, in its very make and constitu- 
tion, weak and fallible ; and considering men's differ- 
ent capacities, turn of understanding, education, and 
the like, different, and, consequendy, erroneous sen- 
timents, (for truth cannot vary from itself, but must 
always be consistent and uniform) I say difierent, 
and, consequendy, erroneous sentiments seem to be 
vnavoidable. And it is not to be doubted, but that 
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le wise and merciful Goveraour of the world will 
lake great allowances for the imperfection of our 
ao^ledge, the confusion of our reasonings, and the 
iBny little prejudices that, insensibly, bias and 
lislead the mind ih this state of immaturity and 
larkness. 

I would ask, particularly, what is the ground of 
•ur acceptance with Grod under the dispensation of 
he Gospel ? Is it absolute perfection, or sincerity ? 
f perfection be required of us, an exact and adequate 
aiowledge of all the parts of the Christian revelation, 
ind a strict invariable obedience to the precepts of it ; 
>r, in other words, if it be indispensably necessary to 
mr obtaining the divine favour, that we be free from 
lU errors of the understanding, and from all defects 
n our moral conduct ; the whole race of mankind 
nust be reprobated, equally and necessarily subject 
o condemnation. ,. For, " if we say that we have no 
dn," and, consequently, no erroneous judgments, 
irom whence all irregular practices proceed, "we 
leceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 1 John 
1. 8. But if a sincere desire to know and to do the 
mil of God, be the only condition of obtaining the 
Christian salvation, as it must be, in the present cir- 
cumstances of mankind, unless our future happiness 
depends upon an impossibility, must not all mistakes, 
which are consistent with general sincerity, be con- 
sistent likewise with a state of favour with God ? 
And, consequently, if we condemn those for party 
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differences, in whose lives there appear all the fruits 
of a good conscience, and who give the greatest 
evidence, that can reasonably be de^ed, of their 
being honest and impartial, by a steady pursuit of 
virtue, and an inflexible adherence to it, under the 
utmost discouragements and difBculdes, must not this 
be a rash and unrighteous judgment ? 

To proceed one step farther ; has not the Scrip- 
ture expressly declared, that " whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is bom of (rod f " 1 John v. 1. 
And shall we then insist on private articles of our 
own, and right notions in intricate and perplexing 
controversies, and presumptuously pronounce all who 
have not the same strength of understanding, and the 
same opportunities and advantages for improving in 
knowledge, or perhaps only the same confidence with 
ourselves, to be forsaken of God, and marked out 
for destruction? The resolving of these few plain 
questions, will soon show a considerate mind the folly 
and danger of such hard and unmerciful censures, 
which are evil, in a high degree, when they are only 
rash and precipitate ; and much more so, when they 
proceed from malice, and are accompanied with a 
contemptuous and scornful treatment of our brethren, 
but most of all, when those who are so forward to 
condemn others for speculative errours are, them- 
selves, chargeable with immoral practices ; for this 
is most imprudent and monstrous hypocrisy. And 
ret, how strange and unaccountable soever it may 
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^em, such persons are frequently the most noisy 
and violent advocates for orthodoxy ; either, perhaps, 
to paUiate their vices, and screen them from public 
view, or else, thinking to make some atonement for 
them by a fierce and outrageous zeal for trifles. To 
these the words of our Saviour are immediately di- 
rected ; " Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy broth- 
er. Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, and 
behold a beam is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite, 
first east out the beam but of thine own eye, and 
then idialt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye." Matt. vli. 3, 4, 5. 

This framing Christianity according to the model 
of private opinions, and party peculiarities, and im- 
posing them on conscience, under the penalty of 
eternal danmation, has been one of the most success- 
ful engines against its cause and interest, and would, 
probably, were it not for the superintendency of a 
watchful and all powerful providence, have been, 
long ere this time, the utter subversion of our hciy 
religion. And nothing has been the instrument of 
more confusion in the world, or of greater distress 
and injury to civil society. I would, therefore, was I 
capable, in order to possess your minds with a just 
horror, represent the {prodigious evil (^ it in the 
strongest and most pathetic terms. Hence it is that 
religion, among so many, is degenerated into form 
24* 
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and ceremony, and that a blind injurious zeal sop* 
plies the place of the power of godliness. From 
hence have arisen so many absurd, inconsistent, and 
self-contradictory schemes of doctrine, which have 
exposed our religion to contempt. Hence, also, has 
proceeded hypocrisy, and a denying the truth, in 
conformity to the constitutions of men in power, in 
order to secure their favour, and avoid the crud 
efiect of their religious vengeance ; and, consequent- 
ly, secret infidelity under the mask of an out^^d 
professicm. 

And as for treachery and oppression, inveterate 
hatreds, bitter revilings, irreconcileable animosities, 
poverty and slavery, private murders and public 
massacres, unsettling governments by tumults and 
insurrections, and ahnost all other kinds of evil, have 
they not sprung from the same root of bitterness i 
Has not the charge of heresy been thought a justifi- 
cation of such vile enormities, as we may defy irrelig- 
ion, or even atheism itself, to exceed ? And can 
any of us allow ourselves in a practice, which is 
productive of such infinite disorder and misery, if we 
have onJy the common seeds of humanity in our 
nature, much less if we regard the honour of the 
Christian religion f 

TTiirdly, if heresy be an error of the toiUj and 
such only can be guilty of it, who are condemned of 
themselves, how can we certainly know, in most 
eases at least, whether a man be an heretic or not i 
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ach of us put this question to himself impartial- 
id if we cannot answer it to our satisfaction, let 
)wever, learn thus much from our ignorance, to 
lodest in the censures we pass upon others, 
id, in the first age of Christianity, when the 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were commu- 
3d, of which one was the gift of " discerning 
}," 1 Cor. xii. 10, this matter might be more 
' decided. And Titus, particularly, to whom 
aul directs the advice in the text, cannot be 
)sed, considering his character and office, to 

been without these powers. But what rule 
we, now these extraordinary illuminations and 
ances are ceased, by which to conduct ourselves 
[uiries of this nature f 

it be said, that such wicked deceivers are 
•ally "known by their fruits," and that their 
IS lives will show us by what views they are 
ted, and the vile design of their imposture ; I 
3r, that even upon this supposition I should 
it better, that they be rejected for their immor- 

which is notorious and palpable, than for 
y, of which perhaps we cannot so certainly 
I. But what if they are so cautious as to keep 
of all open vices, and affect an air of sanctity, 
ier the mcnre effectually to secure their end ; in 
cases as these, I say, what can we do, be they 
so wicked in principle and intention, but leave 
to God, the supreme and only judge of con- 
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science ? And since it is so difficult for us, in 
instancesi certainly to judge of heresy, why she 
we be forward to charge it on our brethren, 
every trifling difl^rence of their sentiments 
ours f And above all, why should we be so unri( 
eous as to impute it to men of honest principles, 
exemplary lives, who, as has been shown, are 
the reverse of the heretics mentioned in the Net 
Testament, and, if St Paul's authority be of 
weight, cannot possibly have incurred that guilt f 

But, after all, the truths which they deny are s^ 
clear, and supported by such ei^dence, as necessanl]f; 
to approve themselves to every honest and impartiil 
inquirer ; and, therefore, you are positive, that not- 
withstanding their seeming piety, and strictness ol 
outward morals, there is a latent corruption io tbeii 
hearts, and they are influenced by some evil aflfectioi 
or other, though it does not appear publicly ; eithe 
by a love of singularity, pride, ambition, or are unde 
the power of some vicious prejudice. This is con 
stantly said by bigots and enthusiasts, and especiill 
by such as are themselves most in the wrong, not 
withstanding the most solemn and repeated dedan 
tions of their opponents to the contrary, and, conse 
quently, as it will serve for either side of any ques 
tion, can have no eflfect on sober and considerat 
minds, but will be looked upon as the result ( 
passion and partiality. But, besides, why are we 8 
conceited of our own understandings f Are w 
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piJlibly sure that we are in the right? Modesty 
Irbids us directly to assert this, though all such 
pasonings necessarily imply it. Or if we were, 
K>uld it not be much more excusable to suppose our 
Neighbour's judgment weaker than ours, than to 
eproach his honesty f I shall only add, 

In the fourth and last place, that though it be a 
oint of great nicety to judge of heresy in particular 
^stances, the persons who come nearest the charac- 
Br of the old heretics are violent party men, who 
confine Christianity to their own faction, and excom- 
liunicate all that take the liberty to differ from them ; 
fce rigid imposers of human schemes of doctrine, 
•nd modes of worship, as essential branches of relig- 
K)n, and laws binding conscience 5 these, I say, are 
^ost like the heretics condemned in Scripture, not- 
'Withstanding their insolence and presumption. The 
<k)mmon people, indeed, who help to encourage and 
support this spiritual tyranny, may be innocent, delud- 
ed enthusiasts, but the first contrivers, and the con- 
ducters of it, especially when it appears to have a 
direct tendency to wealth, grandeur, and luxury, 

may justly be suspected of base and irregular views ; 
or, in the language of St Paul, to be " men of cor- 
rupt minds, and destitute of the truth," 1 Tim. vi. 5, 
i¥ho suppose that gain is godlmess. A turbulent, 
factious, and persecuting spirit is one of the surest 
narks of heresy. And when the substance of relig- 
on is placed in trifling speculations, which have no 
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manner of connexion with virtue and morality, i 
abstruse, incomprehensible mysteries, or in outwan 
show and ceremony, we may certainly concludei 
that if this does not proceed from a very weak head) 
it must spring from a dishonest heart. 

In order, therefore, to keep at the utmost distance 
from heresy, let us be modest and charitable in our 
censures, and not forward to fasten the infamy of it 
upon others. Let us fix on what party we will, even 
the worst and most erroneous, and we shall find the 
greatest reason to believe, that there are m it manf 
persons of real probity and virtue, notwithstanding 
the absurdity or dangerous tendency of their princi- 
ples. And, therefore, to condemn whole bodies, ift 
the gross, merely for their distinctive opinions, with- 
out considering that we ourselves may be mistaken) 
or making proper allowances, with respect to otherSj 
for the fallibility of human understanding, for preju- 
dices of education, and the particular disadvantage 
they may labour under, is not only a high strain o 
pride and arrogance ; it not only argues great ignor 
ance of human nature ; but is contrary to all i» 
principles of justice, truth, and goodness, which botl 
the natural reason of our minds, and the Chrisdai 
revelation inculcate, as of indispensable authority 
and infinitely preferable to the most sound and ortho 
dox faith, and the largest exteqt of speculative knowl 
edge. 



ON 

A UNIFORMITY OF BELIEF 

IN REUGION. 



FROM A SERMON ON SCHISM. 



As for uniformity of sentiment in matters of specu- 
lative belief, that can never be the common center of 
Christian unity, because it is in the nature of things 
impossible. For in order to this, all mankind must 
bave exactly the same strength of understanding, the 
same advantages, the same manner of education, the 
same pas^ons, prejudices, and interests ; but as there 
is an almost infinite variety in all these respects, dif- 
ferences of opinion will necessarily arise, and the 
contrary cannot be hoped for, by any one thai knows 
iuman nature, much less can it be required by the 
infinite wisdom of our supreme (Jovemour. 

Besides, if all Christians must concur in the same 
vay of thinking about every controversy in religion, 
vhose opinion shall prevail, and be made the public 
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Standard ? Are the majority to decide for us ? How 
shall we determine, without collecting the vote of 
every individual, who are the majority ? The greater 
numbers in our own, or any other particular country, 
may be the minor part with respect to the whde 
body of Christians, and, besides, the real sense of the 
people may be very different from ^established fonns, 
and, in many instances, from their own public profes- 
sion. But allowing we could settle this first and 
most essential point, which, in truth, can hardly be 
settled, are the majority always in the right? Or 
must we, for the sake of uniformity, profess, (believe 
we cannot,) against truth and reason ? Will not tUs 
make all religion dissimulation and hypocrisy ? Wil 
it not drive us back to all the errours and superstitioDS 
of Popery ? Nay, will it not oblige us to renounce 
even Christianity itself for the Mahometan imposture, 
or Pagan idolatry, both of which, if the vote of the 
majority is to determine, seem to stand upon a much 
better foundation ? This is undoubtedly the point in 
which this principle must terminate, if pursued 
through all its just and natural consequences ; for the 
majorit)^ of Christians have no more a right to judge 
for the whole body of Christians, than the greatest 
part of mankind for all the rest of mankind. 

But if uniformity of opinion cannot be secured in 
this way, shall we not be governed by the most 
learned and pious Christians, who are neither influ- 
enced by irregular passion, nor swayed by criminal 
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prejudice, and hare examiDed all the parts of religion 
with the greatest exactness and impartialhy r I 
answer, that who are really the most learned and 
pious will be matter of endless dispute, and can never 
be certainly fixed. Or if it could, there is still this 
objection against admitting their judgment as a deci- 
sive rule, that they are fallible as weD as others, and 
have fi'equendy asserted and maintained such princi- 
ples, as derogate highly from the honour of God, and 
are of vast disservice to religion. 

Must we then give up the direction of our faith to 
to our spiritual instructors, the govcmours of the 
church f This will leave us in equal confusion and 
uncertainty. For who are they ? If the ecclesiastics 
of every nation are to appoint and settle the national 
faith, there is likely to be tlie same variety and incon- 
sistency in it, as if it was left to every man's own 
private reason ; or if the greatest number are to fix 
the general faith of Christians, we must give up our 
understandings, our senses, our humanity, for tlie 
follies and cruelties of Popish superstiuon. Or, finaUy, 
if we are to submit to the religion of die civil magis- 
trate, exacdy the same consequences will follow from 
it, the same inconsistency of principles and practices, 
all supposed to be essential parts of the one true 
religion, which, by the way, is making religion itself a 
contradiction. For this way of establishing uniformi- 
ty of opinion under one government will, in difierent 
countries, as necessarily establish a variety, and be, 

25 
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withal, of equal, nay, of much greater service 10 
Mahometanism, and Heathenism, than to the cause 
of Christianity. It appears then from what has been 
said, that to endeavour to bring all mankind to the 
same sentiments in matters of religious controversy, is 
an absurd, romantic scheme, and represents religion 
as nothing else but outward formality, artifice, and 
craft, or a mere piece of state convenience and 
policy. 

The same may be said of uniformity in external 
modes of worship and discipline, that this, likewise, 
cannot be a necessary term of Christian communioD' 
For it will be altogether as difScult to determine, who 

are to settle external rites and ceremonies, and forms 

« 

of church government, as articles of speculative 
belief, and the very same wild consequences will 
follow, from allowing it to be the majority, the choreb, 
or the civil magistrate, in one case, as in the other. 
Be^des, the lawfulness, expediency, or divine 
authority of any particular form, is as much a matter 
of private opinion and speculation, as the truth or false- 
hood of doctrinal propositions, and, therefore, it is as 
natural to expect a variety of sentiments about it. 

Indeed, the plain truth of the case lies here. 
Every man has an unalienable right to judge for 
himself, what principles are just and rational, and 
what form of religion is most acceptable to God. 
It is absolute nonsense to talk of any thing in religion, 
that is not entirely founded on inward conviction and 
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choice. If we exclude this, and suppose that private 
persons are bound to submit to public conscience, 
and to established notions of order and decency, we 
build religion on the ruins of human reason ; and 
may indeed make it any thing, be it ever so weak 
and trifling, ever so much mischievous and hurtful, 
ever so contrary to the moral perfections of God, and 
the immutable principles of truth and righteousness. 
And at this rate is it worthy a wise man's concern f 
Can it deserve to be supported ? Would it not 
rather be for the .interest of mankind, if it was abso- 
lutely banished the world ? On the contrary, if it be, 
as it must if it be any thing at all, a personal thuig, 
and all are at liberty to judge and determine for 
themselves, in every circumstance, what is fit and 
proper; and if Christianity makes no alteration in 
men's natural rights ; the inference to be made from 
hence is most obvious and undeniable, namely, that 
no mere diJSerence of opinion, either in matters of 
speculative belief, or about outward forms of worship 
and discipline, can destroy necessary Christian unity, 
which, upon every other supposition is a chimera, an 
absolute impossibility. 

If this be allowed, it may be asked, what will 
become of public order ? I answer, what is public 
order ? It cannot be uniformity in matters of mere 
opinion, for that has been shewn to be impossible, 
and there will be no more disorder from a variety of 
/sentiments in religion, than from different schemes of 
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philosophy, politics, economy, or different rules of 
civil life, nay, than from the difierence of men's faces, 
natural tempers, circumstances, or the infinite variety 
that appears in the constitution of the universe, which 
yet, upon the whole, is perfectly harmonious and 
beautiful. The right order of things, with respect to 
mankind, who are intelligent bemgs, and endued 
with moral powers, is, when every individual exe^ 
ciscs Ills reason, and forms his notions of religion for 
himself, and the more strictly this order is jwreserved, 
differences, in lesser matters, will be more unavoida- 
ble and necessary. They are only imaginary rule^ 
or order of human contrivance, perverting the natural 
order that God has established, with which such 
differences are at all inconsistent. 

Let me add to this, that a variety of sentiments is 
religion, while moderation and mutual charity are 
maintained, can do no hurt, as well as create no con- 
fusion ; whereas an attempt to introduce public uni- 
formity and the imposing unscriptural terms of com- 
munion, have been a constant source of schisms in 
the church, and as long as they continue, will infalli- 
bly keep alive a spirit of animosity, and perpetuate 
contention and violence. 

And finally, when there is a difference of opinions, 
and a variety of outward forms, this is just such a 
state of things as a wise man would expect, if all 
were honest and impartial inquirers, whereas if one 
set of principles, and the same scheme of worship 
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THE 



DEATH OF CHRIST^ 



CONSIDERED AS A SACRIFICE. 



TROM THE DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RETELATIOlC 

IN REPLY TO TiNDAL. 



One of the positive institutions of Christiaiiily is 
what we commonly call the Lord's supper. And as 
in this aecordance, the death c^ Christ is commem* 
orated under the notion of a sacrifice I shall, before I 
specify the moral uses of it, endeavour briefly to 
explain and vindicate that representadoa ; which b 
the more necessary^ because nothing in the whde 
Christian doctrine has been more grossly misrep- 
resented, or given its adversaries, who take their 
accounts of it from party writers, and not from die 
New Testament itself, (a method of proceeding that 
argues great unfairness and prejudice,) a more fdaiK 
sible occasion to triumph. But if the matter be 
rightly considered, it wiU appear, that the advantages 
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which they think they have against the christian 
religion upon this head, are but imaginary. For, 

1. The New Testament no where represents God 
as a rigorous, inexorable being, who insisted upon 
fvU satisfaction for the sins of men, before he could 
be induced to offer terms of reconciliation. It says, 
indeed, not one word of satisfaction, much less 
of strict and adequate satisfaction, not a syllable 
of the infinite evil of sin, of infinite justice, the hypos- 
tatical union, or ^^ the Deity's being so united to the 
man Christ Jesus, as that the two infinitely distinct 
natures constitute one person," and, "by virtue of 
this union, giving an infinite value to the sufierings of 
the human nature, and enabling it to pay a strict 
equivalent to God's offended vindictive justice." All 
this, I say, is the invention of more modem ages, 
(which, by subtil distinctions, and metaphysical ob- 
scurities, have deformed true Christianity to such a 
degree, that scarce any of its original features appear,) 
and bears not the least similitude to the language of 
the New Testament; in which the divine Being is 
always described as slow to anger, merciful, and 
condescending to the frailties and infirmities of man- 
kind ; and forgiveness of sin represented, not as a 
thing for which a price of equal value was paid, and 
which might consequently be demanded in strict 
justice, but as a voluntary act of pure favour, and 
the effect of free and undeserved goodness. Nay, 
farther. 
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2. The New Testament nev^r asserts, that God 
could not have pardoned sin without a sacrifice, nor 
consequently, that the death of Christ, considered in 
that view, was, upon any account, absolutely neces- 
sary. If indeed it be proved, that this method is of 
divine appointment, this will, and ought to satisfy us, 
that there are wise reasons for it, but it cannot be 
inferred from hence, that it was absolutely necessary, 
or that the same wise purposes might not have beeo 
as efiectually answered some other way. Nor, 

3. Does the Christian religion any where expresdy 
declare, or so much as intimate to us, that natural 
reason could not discover God to be a propitious 
being, and ready to be reconciled to his guibf 
creatures upon their repentance ; but, on the con- 

. trary, lays down this as the fundamental point of all 
religion, and consequently as a principle that might 
be argued with great probability, that ^' God is a 
rewarder of them who diligently seek him," Heb. ii. 6, 
and supposes, that the great goodness, which he has 
demonstrated in the general constitution of things, 
and course of providence, was a rational encourage- 
ment to the Grentile world to serve and worship him, 
in hopes of acceptance and mercy. 

4. It is of great importance to observe, that the 
death of Christ, as appears, would have happened, 
if it had never been designed as a sacrifice, and con- 
sequently was not appointed arbitrarily and solely 
with a view to that. The true state of the case 
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seems to be this. The frise and merciful God, 
having compassion on the igaorance and degeneracy 
of the world, determined, at a certain time fixed by 
bis infinite wisdom, to interpose, and ndien they had 
corfupted the reEgion of nature, and were not likely 
to recover the ri^t knowledge of it, teach them their 
duty by an external revelation. The person, whom 
he chose to be his messenger, is characterized as his 
Son, an innocent person, of great dignity and ex- 
cellence, whom he had before emplo}'ed in the most 
important transactions, and who was highly beloved 
ind favoured by him ; and the principal reason of 
lis employing one so extraordinary, as his minister 
jpon this occasbn, we are told in the New Testa- 
nent, was to conciliate greater attention and regard 
o his doctrine. Matt. xxi. 37. Heb. i. 1,2. chap. ii. 
\ 3. We are to take it, therefore, I think, that the 
irst view of God in sending Christ into the world 
vas, that, as a prophet, he might restore the true 
eligion, and publish tiie glad tidings of life and 
mmortality, and by tliis means reform the errours 
md vices of mankind. 

But, as he was sent to preach a most strict and 
loly doctrine, among a people abominably corrupt 
md vicious, to recommend a rational and spiritual 
vorsbip of the Deity to those, who were fond of 
brm and ceremony, and resolved tlie whole of the 
•eligion into external rites, and traditional supersti- 
ions, and assumed the character of their Messiah, or 
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king, when both bis circumstances in life, and the 
religion he laught, contradicted the expectations ihej 
had entertained of temporal pomp and grandeur 
under the Messiah's government, and consequently 
disappointed all the views of their covetousness and 
ambition, be gained comparatively but few converts, 
and was abused and persecuted by the priests and 
men in power, whom the multitude blindly followed, 
and at last put to death with great torment and 
ignominy. From this plain, and unquestionably true 
account^of the fact, it appears, that his sufferings were 
the natural consequence of attempting to reform the 
manners of a degenerate age, and opposing the super- 
stition, and darling prejudices of the Jewish nation ; 
and could not be avoided, but by such a compliance 
on his part, as would have been inconsistent with 
virtue and btegrity, or by a miraculous interpositiofl 
or providence. And God, who foresaw all this, 
appointed that the death of Christ, which really 
happened in the natural course of things, should be 
considered as a sacrifice. 

Let me observe by the way, that by considering 
the matter in this light, all objections against the 
justice of God, in determining that an innocent person 
should suffer for the guilty, are entirely obviated. 
For the death of Christ was not appointed absolutely, 
and arbitrarily with this view, but, which is vastly 
different, and cannot sure have the least appearance 
of injustice, it fell out ju$t as other events do, in the 
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common course of thinss ; and aD dnt can be im- 
mediately amibated to God in the whole aflbirisy 
that be sent him into the world, thoucfa he foresaw 
tbe consequences of it ; and ordered that his death, 
which would hare happened without a miracle, if 
there had been no such desisn, should be res^arded 
as a sacrifice. Thoush, I must own, I cannot see 
if the matter had been otherwise, how it could be 
unjust, or tyrannical, to propose even to an innocent 
person to suffer, with his own free ccmsent, in order 
to promote so ^reat a good ; especially if we suppose, 
what the Christian revelation expressly teaches in the 
present ease, that he would be gloriously and amply 
rewarded for it. Having thus removed all tbe 
difficulties of any moment, tliat lie against this doct- 
rine, the only thing that remains is to show what wise 
ends might be served by it. 

I shall not inquire into the original of expiatory 
sacrifices, which were as early in the world as tbe 
first accounts of history ; whether they were owing 
to an express appointment of God, as may seem 
probable from the history of Moses, or had their 
rise from the fears and superstition of mankind, who, 
being uneasy under a sense of guilt, confused in their 
reasonings about the goodness of the Deity, and 
uncertain whether he would accept them notwith- 
standing past offences, upon their repentance and 
reformation only, (though, I make no doubt, they 
might have argued this truth, with a good deal of 
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probability, even from the light of nature,) would 
naturally fly to every little expedient, that their 
bewildered imaginations suggested might be proper; 
and so began first with sacrificing brute creation, and 
afterwards, as tlieir distrust and fears increased, bad 
recourse, in many heathen nations, to the abominable 
practice of human sacrifices. Which shows plainlji 
that their reason was more and more perplexed, and 
corrupted, and darkened to a prodigious degree, 
w^ith respect to the very fundamental principles of 
religion and virtue. 

If sacrificing was entirely a human invention, it 
would be hard to give any account of it, more than 
of innumerable other superstitions, which, in the 
darkness and extreme depravity of the Pagan ^"orld, 
almost universally prevailed. Human sacrifices are 
a disgrace to our nature, as well as in the highest 
degree dishonourable to God. And for others, there 
is no foundation at all in reason to suppose, that they 
could expiate the guilt of moral offences, or be of 
the least efficacy towards reinstating the sinner in the 
divine favour. On tlie other hand, if sacrifices were 
originally of divine appointment, they could not be 
designed to propitiate tlie Deity, because the very 
institution of tliem necessarily supposed, tliat he was 
already propitious. For what end then were they 
ordained ? Was it because^the all wise and mercifid 
governour of tlie world delighted in the blood of 
ijinocent animals ? Or was he fond of being sen'ed 
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with great eicpense and caemoay f These are low 
and tiuwunby ooooepdans of Um. AD die uses 
dierefixe that it was posSrie, in leasoo, for sacrifices 
to serve, or cooseqaendy, that they should be designed 
to wasweTf if they were of divine original, may I think 
be reduced to these two ; namely, keejMDg up a finn 
belief of God*s reconcilableness, and being ready to 
fijrgive his guihy creatures upon their repentance, 
and, at the same time, a strong sense of the evil of 
sin, and their own demerit upon die account of it. 
In tins view of standing memorials and tesdmonies 
to the most important truths, they might be very 
useful ; but proper expiations they neither were, nor 
could be, wheth^ they began from superstition, or 
immediate revelation. 

And now the death of Christ may be very fitly 
represented as a sacrifice, nay, described in the 
strongest sacrificial phrases, siace it answered com- 
pletely all the rational purposes, that expiatory sacri- 
fices could ever serve. It is a standing memorial of 
God's being propitious, and inclined, as the Christian 
revelation assures us, not only to forgive sin in part, 
but entirely, and not only to remit the whole of the 
punishment, which the sinner had deserved, but 
moreover to bestow on him the glorious reward of 
eternal happiness, upon his sincere repentance and 
reformation, and persevering in a virtuous course. 
So that it removes the uncertamty of our natural 
reasonings, and is wisely calculated to maintain in all 

an 
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ages, a firm belief of that fundamental principle of 
dS religion, which men's superstidous fears had veiy 
much corrupted, and darkened, and gives the strong- 
est possible encouragement to virtue. 

Again, the death of Christ conadered under the < 
notion of a sacrifice will be, to the end of the world, 
a most lively memorial of the evil and demerit of 
sin. Nay, as God, in his infinite wisdom, has order- 
ed it in such a manner, that nothing less should be 
considered as the sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
dian the death of a person so dear to him, and of 
such transcendent dignity and excellence ; he has, 
by this appointment, declared much more strongly 
his displeasure against sin, and what the sinner him- 
self deserved to suffer, and cut ofiT more efiectualfy, 
from wilful and impenitent ofifenders, all ground of 
presumptuous hope and confidence in his mercy, 
than it was possible to do by any sacrifices of brute 
creatures. So that by the way in which he has con- 
descended to pardon us, there is the utmost discoiur- 
agement given to vice, and the greatest care taken, 
that could be by any method whatever, to preserve 
the honour of the divine government, and the rever- 
ence due to the authority of its laws. For besides 
what hath been already suggested, a sense of our ill 
deserts upon account of our transgressions, of which 
die death of Christ, represented as a sacrifice, is a 
most affecting memorial, has a natural tendency to 
inspire us with the deepest humility, and fill us widi 
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shame and remorse for having deviated from the 
rule of right, and consequently, to make us more 
circumspect, and regular in our future behaviour; 
and a sense of God's great goodness in freely forgiv- 
mg our offences, when we had merited quite the 
contrary, must, if we have any sentiments of gratitude 
or honour, make us solicitous to please, and fearful 
of offending him. 

If it be asked, how the death of Christ can answer 
the purpose of an expiatory sacrifice, when it hap- 
pened in the natural course of things, and was not 
appointed directly, and only with that view ? I 
answer, that such sacrifices being never designed to 
propitiate the Deity, or as proper eapiationsj but 
memorials, in the manner above explained, there is 
no difficulty in accounting for it. For, in all other 
eases, it was God's appointing, and accepting the 
sacrifice only, that made it a proper memorial; 
otherwise it could have no significancy, but what the 
fancy and superstition of men suggested. The use 
of sacrifices, therefore, depending entirely on his 
institution of them, or, at least, the use of those 
which were directly of his ordaining being that, and 
that only, which he intended, it follows, in the very 
nature of the thing, that if he is pleased to call the 
death of Christ a sacrifice, and would have it con* 
sidered under that character, it must be a fit memo- 
rial of all he designed should be represented by it. 
And, besides, it has been shown, that theVe are 
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several circumstances which render it a more useful 
memorial, than any other sacrifices that were ever 
i^red. 

Liet me add to what has been said, concerning the 
advantages of considering the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice in general, that by its being described as the 
one offering, which has '* perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified," Heb. x. 14, the Christian relig- 
ion has guarded, in the most efifectual manner, 
against the use of all sacrifices for the future, and 
particularly against human sacrifices, one of the most 
monstrous corruptions of any thing, which has borne 
the name of religion, that ever appeared in the world. 
And I would hope, that even its adversaries will 
allow this to be a great argument in its favour, that i^ 
was so wisely suited to the state of the world at that 
time, and not only abolished sacrificing, but in a way 
accommodated in some measure to the general con- 
ceptions and prejudices of mankind, and consequent- 
ly the more likely to take, guarded agamst the 
revival of a custom afterwards, (preservmg however 
all the rational uses of it,) which had been the source 
of infinite superstition. 

Should it be said, that there is no need of sucli 
rnemoricds as sacrifices were, and the death of Christ 
is represented to be, because if the Christian religion 
had asserted clearly, that God is a propitious being, 
and particularly expressed the terms, upon which his 
guilty creatures might be reconciled to him j if it had 
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declared absQliitel7 against die use of aU sacrifices, 
and cdndemned especiaDy die barbarity and inhuman* 
ity a[ human sacrifices, this alone would have been 
sufficient ; I answer, that it might indeed have been 
sufficient, but how does it appear, which is the point 
on which the argument wholly turns, that the appoint- 
ing a memorial of these things, in the sacrifice of 
Christ, is useless 9 Thus much is undeniable, that 
these things do not m the least interfere. But, besides, 
was not the great end in view most likely to be se- 
cured by positive declarations, and a standing memar 
rial both, that will naturally give light to, and streo^- 
en each other f To which we may add, that the 
superstition of men will in some circumstances per- 
vert the plainest words, but it is not so easy to evade 
the design of ^, memorial j especially in that very way, 
namely, under the notion of a sacrifice^ to which 
their superstition would directiy tend. 

There is nothing, that I can find, advanced by the 
author of Christianity as old as the Creation^ upon 
this head, but what has been fully obviated, or goes 
upon the common mistakes of the Scripture doctrine 
of Christ's sacrifice. Only, whereas, he says, " that 
the reasons assigned for it could never influence 
those, who never heard of Christ."^ I allow it. 
But what then ? Is it not enough, that they may 
be of great use to those who have heard of him ? 
Nay, the doctrine of Christ's bemg a propitiation for 

» Christianity, &c. p. 418. 
26* 
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the sias of the whole worid is noC i her d i M r e ufeiess, 
beosose a great part of the world know nothmg of it, 
since it is of the highest moral advantage to those, 
uriio enjojr the Christian revektioo ; as it represent 
to them die universal goodness of the common £ither 
of mankind, and that '* in every natbn, he that fear- 
eth God, and workedi righteousness, is accepted 
with him ;" and, consequentljr^ encounter, mnversal 
benevolence, and an esteem of the whole xaSiattl 
creation, however disttngindied by external privil- 
eges, and restrains that spiritual pride and inadeoce, 
which, prompt many Christians, to the reproach of 
our holy religion, (and b indeed too common in all 
rdigious sects, who imagine the superiority to be 
on their side,) to confine the fiivour of God to 
themselves, and despise, censure, and vcondenm all 
others. 

I proceed now to point out a few of the excellen- 
cies, and eminent advantagesof that 'positive institu- 
tion of Christianity, in which we cmnmemorate the 
death of Christ, and particularly under the chaiact^ 
of a sacrifice. And the moral us^ of it are so ptein, 
and witbd so ^various, and exceeding great, that it 
mi^ be questioned, whether any thing of a positive 
nature <can possibly be appointed, thatxhasastrongar 
tendency to promote the practice of virtue, nay, as 
will sifficieatly appear-by just enumerating them, of 
the'moflt'amiable, generous,and-henMc virtue. 



I 
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Id genecal, as we perform this service in honour 
f Christ, we thereby, as well as by baptism, solemn- 
^ pf o£ess our befief of his religioii, and consequently 
Qgage to make it the rule of our behaviour. But 
\ mention some of its peculiar advantages. Fre- 
uently commemoradng the death of Christ, as a 
icrifioefcnr sin, must maintain in us a constant, firm 
elief J>f Jtfaat first princqale even of natural religion, 
latiBod is ready to forgive all sincere penitlents, and 
a^:iewarder of them that diligently seek him ;'' and, 
t Ae same'time,asit sets before us our own great 
b(iierit,.nmst impress a strong and lively sense of 
he goodness of Grod, in fireely pardoning xur ofi[enr 
!es^ and rewarding so abundantly our sincere though 
Diperfeel virtue; the natural consequence of which 
viU be, sbame for havmg done amiss, and affixmt* 
;d the government of so gracious and compan- 
ionate -a Being, and the highest abhorrence of such 
n angenerous conduct for the future. If we ireflect, 
nith' becoming gratitude, on Grod's wonderful benevo^ 
$Bee and mercy to mankind, it is imposable but 
ilia 4mist produce a cheerful obedience to all his 
ommands, a»d -especially, a delight in doing good 
fter his most excelleBt aad perfect example. Agaki, 
fhen we remember, that the very design of the 
each of iCfaiist! was* ^^ to redeem us from all iniquity,^' 
ad make us '^^siealoiis of good works," Tit. ii. 14, 
ad tbat, upon these terms only, we are to expect 
ay advantage ffom it, nothing can have a more 
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powerful tendency to excite to strict and universal 
purity. 

Farther, if we consider our partaking of this ordi* 
nance as a communion, " the cup of blessing, which 
we bless, as the communion of the blood of Christ, 
and the bread, which we break, as the commuoio& 
of the body of Christ," 1 Cor. x. 16, by which we 
acknowledge all sincere Christians, however denom- 
inated and distinguished, as our breAren, memb^s 
together with ourselves of the same spuritual body, 
or socie^, entitled to the same privileges, and having 
the same <^hope of their calling;" that ^^we, beiif 
many, are one bread, and one body, because we are 
all partakers of that one bread ;" Ver. 17, this must 
be of excellent use to promote mutual esteem, coo- 
cord, and harmony ; and if the true intention of it 
was followed, li^rould make Christians regard one 
another according to their real merit, and not for the 
trifling peculiarities of any particular sect, and etkci' 
ually reconcile all party differences, by which means, 
impositions upon conscience, violent controversies, 
unscriptural terms of communion, schisms, persecu- 
tions, which have been of fatal consequence both to 
religion and civil socie^, would be entirely prevent- 
ed. But lest we should stop here, and confine our j 
benevolence to the household of faith, considering 
the death of Christ as " a propidation for the sios of 
the whole world," 1 Jo. ii. 2, will naturaUy inspire 
a universal love of mankind. For there is an irre- 
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sistible force in the Apostle's argument, *' If God so 
loved us, we,'* who are dependent upon, and obliged 
to each other, and cannot subsist without a mutual 
intercourse of good offices, ^^ ought much more to 
love one another." Chap. iv. 11. 

Indeed, coomiemorating the death of Christ, in a 
devout and solemn manner, in its entire design, and 
with all its circumstances, will suggest the greatest, 
and most generous sentiments, and affi)rd motives to 
the most extensive and heroic benevolence, that 
mankind can possibly practise. For beades what 
has been already hinted, if we consider that God 
gave his Son to die for us while we were enemies, 
Rom. V. 10 ; this must kill all the seeds of malice 
and revenge in us, and raise such a noble spirit of 
humanity and compassion, as the greatest injuries 
shall not bear down and extinguish ; which will be 
Guther strengthened, by reflecting on the behaviour 
of Christ, who, under the greatest abuses and indig- 
nities, pitied and prayed for his prosecutors. His 
example, likewise, in choosing to die rather than 
forfeit his integrity, and to promote the happiness of 
mankind, will teach us, and accordingly it is thus 
inculcated by St John, 1 Jo. iii. 16, to sacrifice all 
private considerations, nay, life itself for the public 
good ; and, besides, has a tendency to beget in us 
an entire submission to providence, under the worst 
circumstances that may befal us, and an undaunted 
fortitude, resolution, and constancy of mind, when 
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we are called to suffer in a good cause, and for the 
advancement of truth and virtue. And all these 
arguments will receive an additional force, when 
we reflect, that the example we commemorate is 
that of a friend and generous benefactor, an example 
that is in itself amiable, and which we should con- I 
sequently be ambitious to imitate ; and from the 
innocence and dignity of the sufferer. 

As therefore it appears, that we cannot conunemo- 
rate the death of Christ in the manner, in which 
Christianity has commanded it, without having our 
resolutions to practise universal virtue strengthened, 
and improving in the greatest, most amiable, useful, 
and godlike dispositions, which this institution has 
a peculiar, and most admirable aptitude to excite 
and confirm ; need I add any thing more to prove, 
that it is worthy of God, a being of absolute purity, 
a being of most perfect and universal goodness ? Or 
that it is becoming the wisdom of his providence, 
and suitable to the "great end he has in view, the 
rectitude and happiness of the moral creation, to 
oblige us by a law made on purpose, and the prac- 
tice of a plain, significant rite, to enter firequently 
upon such reflections, as are of the utmost moral 
use, and yet, without some institution of this kind, 
(considering how little inclined the bulk of mankind 
are to think, unless they are put upon it,) are likely 
to be omitted, or very much neglected ; and, besides, 
cannot reasonably be expected to have that weight 
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[ influence in a slight, cursory, occasional medita* 
I, as they will very probably, when they are 
sidered as a solemn act of devotion, which 
perform in obedience to an express divine com- 
id? 



ON THE NATURE 

OF A 

HEAVENLY CONVERSATION. 



Our conversation is in heaven. — ^Phil, in. 20. 



I AM to explain the nature of a heavenly convenor 
tion ; and there are certain general rules necessaiy 
to be observed, to prevent obscurity and confusion in 
our reasonings about it, which I shall therefore pre- 
mise, before I come directly to the point itself. 

And, first, to avoid the imputation of enthusiasm, 
with which the enemies of religion are too apt to load 
all the branches of it; to avoid, I say, the imputation 
of enthusiasm, and make it a rational and practicable 
scheme, we must take care to form such an idea of 
a heavenly conversation, as is consistent with the 
frame of our nature, with the necessary concerns of 
human life, and the duties and offices of the particu- 
lar' characters and relations in it. The infinite 
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wisdom of God can never place bis creatures in any 
Post, that does not deserve their attention ; and, there- 
fore, to be ever thinking of heaven, and neglect this 
\^orld altogether, must be very unsuitable to the 
design of providence in the present constitufion of 
things. For though heaven be our ultimate happi- 
ness, and deserves our highest and strongest affec- 
tions, yet this earth, as long as we continue on it, is 
the proper sphere of our activity, the scene of our 
duty and service. There are many things in it, that 
are necessary to be observed and pursued by us, to 
secure our own happiness, and promote the good of 
our fellow-creatures; and other tilings, a regard to 
which must be the justest application of our rational 
faculties, as they tend to give us a more distinct and 
enlarged sense of the absolute perfection of the 
universal Creator. Besides, while we are com- 
pounded of body and spirit, to endeavour to be quite 
disengaged from sensible objects, and constantly 
employed in refined and spiritual exercisss, is not 
only aiming at something above our character, nay, 
at a thing impossible, but supposes moreover that one 
part of our nature, equally the workmanship of an 
all wise Being with the more sublime and noble part, 
is entirely useless. To which I may add, that a 
heavenly conversation must, in the nature of the 
thing, imply in it, that we employ much of our 
thoughts and care about the way, that leads to heav- 
en. Now this way lies through the present world ; 
27 
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and, therefore, if we are unconcerned and indiiSerent 
about the state and conduct of oSkirs in this life, we 
can never, according to the intention of Grod's provi- 
dence, prepare for the future. 

I would observe further, that the great God, even 
in this lower constitution and scene of things, however 
imperfect, designed to give us most engaging marks 
of his wisdom and goodness, and therefore hatb 
provided for us many delightful accommodatioos, 
and innocent pleasures of various kinds, particularly 
suited to our frame, as beings indued with animal 
passions. So that if we despise these things, and 
devote ourselves entirely to contemplation and re- 
tirement, we not only injure ourselves, by making 
this world a more disagreeable situation, than the 
Author of all good intended it should be, but in 
effect affront his munificence and liberality. And, 
consequently, we cannot suppose without making 
Christianity, and the dispensations of God's provi- 
dence, clash and interfere with each other, nor, indeed, 
without reproaching our Saviour's own conduct, that 
such unnatural severity and contempt of the world 
are any part of that heavenly conversation, which 
the text recommends. 

Much less can it imply in it such eager and im- | 
patient desires of the heavenly happiness, as makes I 
qs in ill humour under our present circumstances, 
and careless of Ufe. For this is incoosisteat with 
ths^t. calm and thorough submission ta providence^ 
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which, for most valuable purposes, has fixed us for a 
while in this probationary scene, which the imper- 
fection of our knowledge, and the dependent state 
of our nature, necessarily oblige us to. Nor can it, 
on any principles of reason, be imagined, that our 
gracious Creator has made it our duty to pass our 
time here below in fretfulness and discontent. The 
contrary is most evident, from that strong principle of 
self preservation, which is planted in all mankind. 
And that it is our duty to cultivate this principle, and 
consequently, to render life as agreeable as we can, 
within the bounds of decency and innocence, appears 
undeniable from this single consideration, that, 
otherwise, not having a sufficient motive to it, but 
rather strong inclinations to the contrary, we sliall 
not take that due care to maintain and support life, 
as the improvement of our own minds, the particular 
cases of those, who may depend upon us, and the 
general interests of society, require. 

Finally, the great use of a heavenly conversation 
must be tliis, to quicken us to a faithful and diligent 
discharge of the duties, which we are now called to 
perform. If therefore we neglect any important 
branch of social virtue, if we affect tlie recluse, 
when we are called forth to active service, and spend 
that time in secret mediations, and fervent aspirings 
after heaven, which ought to be devoted to the public 
good, we are so far from discharging aright the duty, 
which St Paul exhorts to, or imitating his example, 
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that our conduct b repugoant to reason, dishonourable 
to Christianity, and Ihistrates the great end of our 
present being. Thus much for the first rule, name- 
ly, that to form a just idea of a heavenly conversa- 
tion, we must make it consistent with the present 
frame of our nature, and the necessary concerns and 
duties of human life. 

Secondlv, as the duty recommended in the text, 
is of un. rersal obligation, it ought to be explained so, 
as will suit the condition of all Christians, their 
various capacities, and circumstances in the world ; 
and nothing should be taken into the general idea or 
description of it, that depends on a peculiar constitu- 
tion, warmth of passions, strength of understanding, 
or special opportunities and advantages for improve- 
ment. For instance, it must not be made necessary 
to a man's having his conversation in heaven, that 
his meditations about heaven be to such a degree of 
intenseness, or attended with rapture and transport, 
that precisely so much tinie be spent in thoughts and 
reflections of this kind, or that a particular high 
degree of knowledge, and of abstractedness from the 
world, bo acquired. Those, who have capacity 
and opportunity for thus enlarging and exalting their 
Conceptions, enjoy a peculiar and most desirable 
privilege. But to insist on this, as absolutely essen- 
tial to a heavenly conversation, with respect to aU 
Christians, is making no allowance for their different 
characters, and circumstances in life ; it is descriUng 
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as a universal duty, which can be expected 

from a fe^y, and the performance of which 

ods upon accidents, that are quite out of our 

jt me add, in the third place, that it will be 
3ularly useful to us, in understanding the true 
e of a heavenly conversation, to endeavour to 
e a just general idea of the heavenly happiness. 
B notions of it will naturally lead us into enthus- 
y but if, by proper care and application, our 
nent be rightly informed in this grand and fund- 
ital point, it will so conduct and assist our rea- 
gs, that we shall be secured from gross and 
erous en'ors. For if we conceive of the future 
iness, as intellectual and' moral, consisting in the 
ude of our rational powers, and an exact con- 
ity to the moral excellencies of the Supreme 
g, as a state of refined knowledge, and exalted 
B, this will convince us, that none can be truely 
to have their conversation in heaven, but those, 
resemble God in purity, righteousness, and benef- 
;e. In likie manner, if we consider it under the 
n of a reward, bestowed by the great Grovemour 
ankind, not arbitrarily, but for the support and 
uragement of true piety, integrity, and goodness^ 
3an never imagine, that a contempt of present 
lures, and thinking of the blessedness of the 
e world, though with the most ardent fongings, 
an extraordinary liveliness and vigour of a&c- 
27* 
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tioD, will be of any avail, as long as we are careless |^ 
about governmg our passions, or live in the omission 
of relative and social duties. 

These general rules being premised, I now pro- 
ceed to consider, more directly, what is implied in 
having our conversation in heaven. And the whole 
will be comprehended under these three heads; 
firsts frequent meditation on the heavenly happiness, 
and, in consequence thereof, a habitual conviction 
of its supreme worth and excellence ; secondly, 
that having made the attainment of it our ultimate 
end, we keep up a steady regard to this end, in the 
^ whole of our conduct, and pursue every thing else in 
subordination to it ; and, thirdly^ cultivate that 
temper of mind, and constantly maintain that course 
of life, which aiiiQi particularly adapted to the heaven- 
ly state. 

In the first place, the having our conversation in 
heaven implies in it frequent meditation on the heav- 
enly happiness, and, in consequence of that, a habitual 
conviction of its supreme worth and excellence. It is 
evident, at first sight, that the character, which St 
Paul has given of himself in the text, can no way 
belong to those, who never think of heaven, or 
employ their thoughts but very seldom about the joys 
and glories of the blessed world above. Such 
persons, instead of expecting their highest happiness 
there, and making it the ultimate scope of their 
wishes, can only be said to take, now and then, an 
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6CCasiona] and transient view of it, as of a country in 
which they imagine they have but little concern. 
Nor are such slight reflections likely to have any 
considerable influence. For it is not the importance 
of the thing in itself, it is not the exceeding greatness 
of the future reward, though far transcending all our 
ideas, and the utmost stretch of our imaginations, 
that will afl[ect our hearts and influence our practice, 
if it be not perceived in a clear and strong light, 
which can only be the efiect of frequent and serious 
meditation. And this is the more necessary, because 
the joys of heaven are future and invisible; upon 
which account they have generally the less weight,^ 
and make a feebler impression upon the mind. 

I am obliged, therefore, to engage often in such 
reflections as these; That I am 4k stranger, and a 
sojourner here upon earth, as all my fathers were ; 
that the present scene is preparatory to an immortal 
existence, in which alone I can hope for perfect felic- 
ity, worthy the noblest faculties of my nature, and 
adapted to its largest desires ; that, in this future state 
my understanding will be enlarged, my afiections 
regulated, my mind refined and purified ; that its joys 
are unmixed, without the least alloy of vice or misery, 
solid and everlasting, and in short of such an exalted 
kind, that in comparison of them, the most splendid 
and magnificent images of worldly happiness are low 
and despicable. Thus, remembering, that I have here 
no abiding place, am I to look for a " city, which hath 
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foundations, whose builder and maker is God." And 
a frequent contemplation of the heavenly glory will 
open so bright, so delightful a scene, will so warm 
and captivate the mind, that it will of course look 
down with indifference on the trifling advantages and 
pleasures of this life. But then these impressions 
must be so strong and deeply fixed, as to be an hab- 
itual and governing principle, otherwise their effects 
can neither be certain nor lasting. They may be the 
foundation of short lived resolutions, and occasional 
acts of goodness ; they may check, in some degree, 
the forwardness and heat of licentious passions ; but 
are not likely to produce a thorough reformation, oor 
a uniform and steady course of virtue. This is the 
first branch of a heavenly conversation, and the basis 
of all the restftObat we frequently meditate on the 
happiness of theneavenly state, and get an habitual 
persuasion of its infinite importance and value. And, 
as a necessary consequence of this, 

Secondly^ we should make the attainment of it 
our ultimate end, keep up a constant regard to this 
end, in the whole of our conduct, and pursue every 
thing else in subordination to it; cultivating our 
rational faculties; neglecting no duty, that our 
circumstances and character, in the world, require 
from us ; losing no opportunity of doing good ; act- 
ing, in all cases, with a strict regard to the divine 
authority, and ^n inflexible integrity, and, if we are 
at any time tempted by worldly honours, and be- 
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witching allurements of irregular pleasure, con-* 
trolling sensual appetite ; giving up the most flatter- 
ing prospects, and submitting to the greatest difficul- 
ties " for the joy that is set before us." Being intent 
oa obtaining the heavenly felicity, we should do 
nothing, that may damp our hopes, or render our 
title to it perplexed and dubious, but be circumspect 
in our behaviour, diligent in all the offices of life, 
which we are called to perform, strict in self govern- 
ment, and using this world with moderation, and so 
as not to abuse it to intemperance and excess, be- 
cause the fashion of it passeth away. 

We are not indeed obliged, as was hinted before, 
to converse so much with heaven, as to deny our- 
selves the innocent gratifications, which this world 
affords. But, surely, if we have eML meditated on 
the consummate, most glorious, anocverlasting hap- 
piness of the future state, with becoming attention 
and seriousness, we cannot but have a strong convic- 
tion, and a lively affecting sense, of the compara- 
tive vanity of all inferiour enjoyments. The glittering 
pomp of human greatness will not dazzle our under- 
standings, nor the pleasures of sense enslave us. We 
shall willmgly exchange the tinsel of worldly glory, 
for the substantial honour, that results from God's 
approbation, and from being owned and regarded as 
his favourites ; and give up brutal indulgencies, for 
the joys of angels, of exahed knowledge, sublime 
purity, and love, and the influences of his goodness. 
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who is the only fountain of blessedness. And noth- 
ing can be a more melancholy instance of the most 
extreme corruption and depravaticm of reasonable 
beings, than to be so over fond of a state, in which 
the pleasures are few in number, mean in their 
qualities, uncertain with respect to their duratioD, 
and the vexations and inquietudes many and great, 
as, for the sake of it, to forfeit a claim to an eternal 
existence, in the highest honour and perfection, that 
human nature is capable of. There is an irresistible 
force, that must immediately strike the mind with a 
strong sense of tlie amazing extravagance of such a 
conduct, in these quesdons of our blessed Saviour. 
" What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? or, what shall a man 
give in exchanmfor his soul ?" Matt. xvi. 20. But 
the chief and m^ essential part of a heavenly con- 
versation is, 

In the third place, cultivating that temper of mind, 
and constantly maintaining diat course of life, which 
are particularly adapted to the heavenly state. Is it 
then an inheritance undefiled, that admits of nothing 
sinful or impure ? The natural reflection, which 
this suggests, is, that we must subdue all corrupt 
appetites, rectify all evil dispositions and habits, and 
perfect holiness in the fear of God, if ever we ex- 
pect to be partakers of this " inheritance of the saints 
in light." Is it a state, where charity never faileth, 
of most lively, generous, and godlike benevolence ? 
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As a necessary qualification for it, we must mortify 
pride, and rash anger, malice and revenge, and all 
such like turbulent and injurious principles, and train 
ourselves up to the habitual exercise of charity, and 
mercy, to a delight in doing good. Is it a state, 
wherein we shall be made " like unto the angels of 
God, who do his commandments, hearkening unto 
the voice of his word ?" Let it be our care to culti- 
vate always, in our minds, a supreme reverence and 
love of the Deity, and by a frequent, devout con- 
templauon of his excellencies, and other acts of 
piety, maintain such a serious regard to his authority, 
and firm belief of the wisdom, equity, and goodness 
of his providence, as will excite us to yield a univer- 
sal and cheerful obedience to his commands. And, 
finally, is it a state, wherein thou wilt be divested of 
the animal nature, and of all sensitSk: affections and 
appetites, and where thy pleasures will be intellectual 
and divine f Enure thyself then to exercises of 
reason and virtue, refine thy views, raise thy notions 
of happiness, and restrain carnal desires, that thou 
mayest gain an admittance into that superiour world, 
into which flesh and blood cannot enter, and be able 
to relish its sublime employments and delights. 

This is the only infallible mark of a heavenly 
conversation, when it brings us to a similitude of dis- 
positions and manners, with those of the blessed 
inhabitants above. Where this is wanting, all other 
marks are precarious and deceitful. Our medita- 
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tions on heaven are like a man's amusing hii 
with the thoughts of a beautiful country, at a 
distance from him ; its fruitful soil, the healthy 
perature of its air and climate, the clemency 
good order of its government, the wisdom and wl 
someness of its laws and other advantages, whic 
is never likely to enjoy. Nay, we may wish, 
Balaam, to die the death, and enjoy the fi 
reward of the righteous, and receive not the : 
advantage by it ; for this singular privilege is n< 
be obtained by indulging in pleasing dreams of 
piness, or by lazy inactive wishes, but only by 
proving in habits of piety and goodness, and lea 
a \nrtuous and useful life. 



# 



ENTHUSIASM IN RELIGION. 



FBOM A SERMON ON THE jSAME SUBJECT. 



Enthusiasm generally prevails as the counterfeit of 
rue religion, and by affecting to raise it to an unusual 
9itch of ardour and elevation, dipd the proper 
reason to introduce it is^ when the rational offices of 
Mety are neglected or Seated with irreverence ; and, 
n consequence of this, violations are likewise made 
an other indispensable branches of moral duty. No 
wonder then, if some appearances of it shouU be 
found among ourselves, when vanity and soft elimi- 
nate entertainments engross so much of our time, as 
to leave scarce any room for serious reflections ; and 
the man of pretended elegance has neither inclination, 
nor leisure from his more important affairs of indo- 
lence and gaiety, to think of the God of his life» 
the Author of that reason which he debases, and ^f 
those passions which he so unnaturally perverts ; noTf 

28 
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even from a regiird to decency, (which one would 
imagine should have some weight, if more worthy 
and sublime motives had lost all their influence,) to 
join in those public honours, which are paid to the 
common Parent of mankind by the consent of the 
most civilized nations, as necessary to prevent tlie 
inroads of universal barbarism, and hoW together the 
frame of civil societies, in -better ofder, and more 
firmly compacted^ 

In such a rank and corrupt soil, enthmiasm will 
sprink up and flourish, unless the idea of the Deit}' 
could be totally effaced, which nature itself forbids* 
The weakest among the vulgar have discernment 
enough to see, that this state of things is .very bad, 
and wants to be amended ; though^ not liafiog 
maturely fixed ibe just measures of reformation, tbey 
run from the extreme of Ucentious negligence ta 
another extreme. So that how apt soever the iode- 
vout and free livers of the age may be, to exckiffl 
against enthusiasm, it is a certain truth, that irrefigioo 
breeds it, and nourishes it. And, generally speak- 
ing, the passive subjects of it are much more innocent 
through their ignorance, than they who administer the 
occasions of such delusion by scandalous instances 
of misconduct, for which there can be no colourable 
excuse. 

But then, on the other hand, as enthusiasna fre- 
quently takes its rise from irreligion, it serves also, in 
its tqm, to propagate irreligion. By being confound- 
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ed with true piety, as if the idea to both the terms 
"were the same, piety itself is by many trifling preten- 
ders to wit, and very minute reasoners, represented 
^s a thing wild and despicable ; a conclusion more 
i^^eak, than many degrees even of enthusiasm are. 
'For it cotoes to this, upon the whole, that the Creator 
and Govemour of the would, a Being of all possible 
excellence and perfection, can have no claim to be 
adored and served, because he has been, sometimes, 
irrationally and absurdly served. And at the same 
rate of inferring, if friendship has, at any time, been 
improperly expressed, such an errour must cancel 
all ties of friendship; respect, unfitly shown to a 
parent, must utterly annul filial duty ; and whenever 
injudicious and ill concerted schemes are proposed 
and pursued, for the service of our country, public 
•spiritedness, iand tlie love of our country, must in- 
stantly become ridiculous. 

But though such arguments as these are a re- 
proach to common sense, and justly expose those, 
who make use of them, to all the contempt, with 
which they endeavour to load religion, yet still relig- 
ion suffers. Superficial thinkers are actually preju- 
diced, and set up for libertines ; and others of the 
same intelleqtual incapacity, or wrong bias, together 
with the viciously disposed, greedily imbibe the infec- 
tion. And as all this dishonour to the infinite Deity, 
to the eternal laws of reason, and to human nature, 
is occasioned by entkusiasniy it is proper that it should 
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be briefly delmeated^ and its mischievous coDse- 
-quences distinctly described. To this, therefore,! 
BOW proceed ; not intending to raise an odium 
against any particular person, or sect, which is ud- 
becoming the place in which I stand, and incoosisteDt 
with that humanity and meekness, which the Gospel 
inspires, but singly the illustration and advancement 
of truth, and to prevent mistakes, which may be 
attended with great mischiefs to society. 

Enthusiasm, in the general notion of it, is an un- 
grounded and wrong pretence to a divine illumina- 
tion and influence ; which, every one roust see, may 
lead to various degrees of errour, according to the 
nature, and in proportion to the languidness, or force, 
of the inward* impression, which is supposed to pro- 
ceed from God. And as no man can be certain, 
when it has once taken root, though in smaller 
instances, that it will not expand itself and rise to the 
utmost pitch of indiscretion and irregularity, this is an 
other reason, why its discriminating properties should 
be particularly noted, that we may guard against every 
thing, that has a tendency to introduce it. 

In the first place, there is no enthusiasm at all in 
believing, that God, who must sincerely desire the 
moral rectitude, if he intends the happiness, of his 
intelligent creation, there is, I say, no enthusiasm at 
all in believing, that tliis all powerful, wise, and most 
gracious Being, maintains a communication with the 
human mind ; and, in a way of calm illumination, 
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suited to its origioal faculties, assists it in the reform* 
atiOQ of evil habits, supports it under critical emer- 
gencies, and, co-operating with its own endeavours, 
establishes good resolutions, and facilitates its pro- 
gress in virtue. This is not only consistent with, but 
highly probable from, the universal principles of rea- 
son, and the most worthy and sublime ideas we can 
form of God. And while we admit, and act under 
the firm persuasion of this general influence, which 
the light of nature itself plainly intimates, we have all 
the encouragement to diligence and activity, and to 
persevere in the faithful discharge of our duty, that 
can justly be desired ; and are in no danger of being 
misled, by heat of fancy and forward presumption^ 
ipto any dangerous errours, either in sentiment, or 
practice. 

But when particular thoughts, impulses, and in- 
ward impressions, are directly ascribed to a divine 
inspiration and energy, then enthusiasm commences ; 
which pretends to trace minutely the operations of 
God upon the mind, and to distinguish them not 
only from the exertions of its own rational powers, 
but from., all natural sensations. Religion only 
' teaches, that Grod is ready to afibrd us all necessary 
and proper aids> without la3riDg down any certain 
rule, by which it can be known, whe^, in what man- 
ner, or in what proportion, these aids are vouchsafed 
to us. But the enthusiast b wrought up to a strong 
imagination, that, at certain times, he actually feels 
28* 
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Cod within him ; and, by diis delusion, he is often- 
times hurried on to very false and dangerous methods 
of conduct. Being confident that, at particular set- 
sons, he is under a divine influence, he has nothing 
more to do, than to fdlow the direction of it imiriic- 
itly ; reflection and cool examination are absolutely 
precluded ; and being by this means rendered for 
the present incapable of conviction, he must of course 
be irreclaimable in his follies. 

Again, enthusiasm varies with die constitution, and 
temper, and the strength and bias of aniqgial passians. 
Thus it is qmghtly or austere, presumptuous or des- 
ponding, elevated to fantastic raptures, or dispirited 
and depressed by dark and gloomy ideas. But 
rational religion inspires, in the main, one uniform 
temper, and always dictates the same invariable 
conduct. 

Further, the enthusiast acts from sudden mpulses, 
from thoughts unaccountably suggested to the mind, 
wfaiob he conceits to be divine infusions. The sober-^ 
ly refigtous man acts sedatety and cautiously, and 
from a deliberate judgment. He one, therefore, is 
liable to infimte inequalities, the other steady and 
consistent. 

Other distinguishii^ properties there are, which I 
ean but slightljy mention. Enthusiasm is generally 
arrogant and censorious, confining superiour knowl^ 
edge, and eminence in piety, to itself alone ; vaaoot^ 
fup^ed religbn iis always modest and tractable, can- 
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did and generous. Enthtrsiasm can never exptain 
itself; its inward feelings are, to reason, incompre* 
Sensible, and therefore it decries and vilifies reason, 
ivhich genuine religion exalts and cherishes, as its 
principal and most friendly support. Enthusiasnr 
can subsist, where morality is wanting ; in religion 
strict and good morals are the most essential and 
and sublime part. Finally, there is no setting bounds 
to enthusiasm, nor is it possible to guess, with any 
good degree of propability, what effects it may hap- 
pen to produce ; but the effects of true religion are 
ascertained by stated laws, which are of eternal and 
immutable authority. Religion is therefore to be 
depended upon, for the regulation and exact order 
of human life ; but enthusiasm can be reduced to no 
scheme, but, like fancy and passion, is wild and un- 
controlled. 

That there is a great deal in religion, as it appears 
in the public profession and practice of mankind, 
which is purely mechanical, we may aU plainly see. 
And it is the genuine character of this religion of the 
body and animal spirits, to make sensible and warm 
impressions, though they are uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing. Whenever, therefore, an inward feeling is fer- 
vent, sudden, transporting, it is natural to ascribe it 
to an extraordinary and divine influence ; natural, I 
mean, not in reason, but by a superstitious and de- 
luded imaginaticm. But that all this is, to the last 
degree, fallaoious, appears undeniably from hence. 
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that we know not the variety, or force, of natural 
impressions that may be excited within us, nor un- 
derstand the extent of mere mechanical powers; 
and, dierefore, should not be forward to call that 
divine^ which may be entirely animal. And, besides, 
from hence innumerable confusions have actually 
sprung, dishonourable to private characters, injurious 
to families, and to the peace of nations. None of 
which mischiefs would ever have been introduced, if 
men had judged of religion not by sense, but from its 
agreement to the dictates of the understanding, and 
its moral effects. Such lively and ardent sensations 
may indeed exhilarate the spirits, and so far they 
might be thought agreeable, and to carry a powerful 
recommendation along with them ; but let it be re- 
membered, that this will always be as much the case 
when superstition, as when true religion, influences. 
Nay, they are likely to be most vehement in die 
infatuations and excesses of superstition, because 
reason is kept out of sight, and there is no other 
principle left to suppress or correct such disorders. 
Let us then be determined, upon what has been 
said, by all wise and calm methods to oppose the 
growth of enthusiasm. And by this means we shall 
also, ui a great measure, disarm infidelity. 



THE 



GLORY OF GOD 



PROMOTED BY TFlE MORAL RECTITUDE OF HIS 

CREATURES, 



FROM A SERMON ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



The first thing proposed is to explain more 
particularly the duty, which St Paul has recommend- 
ed, of doing all things to the glory of God ; and in 
order to understand it aright, it is absolutely necessary 
that our foundation be good. I shall therefore begin 
with observing, that the Glory of God must consist 
chiefly in his moral eoccellendes. 

Eternity and immensity, irresistible power and 
unbounded dominion, are, it must be allowed, grand 
ideas, and form a most elevated and awful character ; 
but the glory results only from hence, that it is a 
character of eternal and immense goodness, a power 
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conducted by \visdom, a domiDion of righteousaess, 
grace, and clemency. Without these more mild and 
amiable attributes, we have a view of nothing, but 
prodigious deformity, and stupendous ruin. For ao 
eternal and infinite principle, that is capricious, 
unjust, and cruel, can only forebode confusion and 
misery to the creation, and must excite the strongest 
aversion and terror. So that if by our false specula- 
tions, we divest the Deity of his equity and mercy, 
we destroy all his tide to veneration and hoDOur; 
and our detestation and dread of him must increase, 
in proportion as his power is more absolute, and his 
dominion more extensive and unlimited. From 
whence it follows, tliat we cannot in an exact and 
proper manner display the glory of the Divine char- 
acter, unless we have carefully/ studied what is the 
most wortliy and adorable part of it ; nor can we 
disparage the Deity so much by confused apprehen- 
sions, and little childish conjectures about his ab* 
stract nature and essence, where the most philo- 
sophical inquiries have only served to demonstrate the 
weakness, and at the same time the presumption of 
human reason, as by errours relating to his moral 
perfections. It is now natural to examine, by what 
methods the glory of God, m the sense , in which it 
has been above explained, will be most effectually 
promoted. And 

Fristy one principal way, by which God is glori- 
fied, is the moral rectitude of his reasonable crea- 
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tures. If w^ Bujrvey the vast fabric of the material 
world, whence is it that it so loudly proclaims the 
glory of the etenial Architect? Why, by follow- 
ing its primitive course, continuing to be governed by 
its original established laws, and mkintaiuing the 
same exquisite structure, the same proportion and 
harmony, the same admirable uses and subserviency 
to. one general end, which it had in the begining. 
The heavens for instance^ of which the Psalmist ex- 
pressly speaks, declare the glory of their former only 
for this reason, because they show what is really his 
handy work, and preserve that beauty, that magnifi- 
ceuce and splendour, and those beneficial influences, 
wliich were the contrivance of his infinite wisdom^ 
and the effect of his wonderful operation. But if 
inanimate nature was defaced and perverted, and the 
several parts of it were jumbled together in a wild 
confusion, though there might still appear through its 
ruins some faint glimmerings of the Creator's glory, 
yet it could not shine, as it now does, with a clear 
and strong light. Nature, in such a state of disorder, 
would seem to be an unfinished piece at best ; it 
would look only like a sketch of some great and 
noble design, not brought to perfection, and de- 
prived of those lively signatures of inimitable skUl, 
those marks of supreme and unlimited goodness, 
which distinguish and adorn all the genuine works of 
heaven. 
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And as it is in the natural world, it holds exactly 
the same in the moral. God is never more glorified, 
or, in other words, the excellencies of his nature are 
never more eminently and honourably illustrated, 
than by the perfection of his intelligent creatures^ 
because then the masterpiece of all his works appears 
in its right order, and corresponds with the idea and 
model of it in the divine mind ; and it must conse- 
quently demonstrate, with more convinckig and un- 
exceptionable evidence, both the wise design of its 
Author to excite our admiration, and his vast essen- 
tial goodness to raise our love and gratitude. This 
may be laid down as a good general rule, which 
reason cannot dispute, that, as it tends more to the 
credit of any artificer, or, in other words, to discover 
the curiosities and real beauties of his irt, to have 
his work in the order in which he intended it should 
be, and completely adapted to its peculiar use, than 
to have it impaired and maimed, which may raise a 
doubt about his own skill, as well as about the value 
of the work itself; so the perfections of Grod dis- 
play themselves more illustrously, in all the parts of 
his creation, and strike the mind more forcibly, 
when his works are fair, and in their original recti- 
tude, than when they are deformed and monstrous. 
And, besides, they give less occasion to sceptical 
minds, inclined either from ignorance, or presump- 
tion, or corruption of heart, to cavil ; they give to 
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such, I say, less occasion to blaspheme the Author 
of nature, and insult his honour. 

And as the honour of the Creator is represented 
ia the brightest view, m the regularity and beauty of 
his works, so the highest external and visible glory 
of God, considered as a Govemour, arises from the 
submission, and obedience of his subjects. For 
theydeclare by this conduct, that they think his laws 
equitable, and his rewards munificent and generous; 
and, by a cheerful discharge of their duty, they give 
the world a proof, that they conceive of his authority 
not as an usurpation, but as a natural and rightful tie, 
and of his government as founded in justice, and ex- 
ercised and supported by lenity and mercy. Where- 
as all those, who refuse to conform to the eternal 
law and ntfe of right, openly affront and oppose the 
supreme Ruler of heaven and earth, and do all that 
is in their power to render him mean and contempt- 
ible. 

Secondlyj we are instrumental in advancing the 
glory of Grod, in proportion as we advance the hap- 
piness of the rational and moral world. For the end 
of the Creator, in giving being, was to communicate 
Jiappiness ; and if he had originally intended, and 
absolutely determined, that his reasonable creatures 
should be miserable upon the whole, this must have 
destroyed the foundation of that esteem, and of those, 
elevated conceptions of him, which the wise and 
good have ever entertained. And if the design to 

29 
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communicate happiness was sublime and generous 
m itself, and upon that account highly hcmourable 
to the Deity, it necessarily follows, that hb gk>r} 
must shine with a conspicuous lustre in the success 

of it. 

From what has been said it appears, that tbe 
whole substance of the duty to '* do all to the glory 
of God," may be reduced to this, that we honour 
God, obey his laws, and be examples of strict and 
universal virtue ourselves; and endeavour to pro^ 
pagate a right knowledge of him, a just idea of his 
providence, a devout and reverent esteem of bis 
excellencies, and an ardent desire to imitate them. 
V we take care, in the general course of our actioDS, 
to do nothing inconsistent with this ; if it be our fixed 
and ultimate aim, and tbe principle that regulates 
and directs our conduct ; we fully comply with the 
Aposde's exhortation, and may be properly said, 
" whatsoever we do, to do it to the glory of God." I 
now proceed. 

In the SECOND place, to point out briefly some false 
notions relating to tbe glory of God, and the methods 
of promoting it, which, I apprehend, will be found in 
reality to stain and eclipse his honour, and to have 
been of vast disservice to religion. 

And the first errour, which is directly suggested 
by the foregoing discourse, is this, the making the 
glory of God an end distinct firom the perfection and 
happiness of mankind, whereas they ought to be con- 
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s'ldered as intimately and inseparably united. For to 
advance truth and righteousness is the end, that the 
Creator had in view, and to which he has adapted 
the constitution and faculues of human nature. This 
is likewise the ultimate design of his laws and govern- 
ment. And can we do him greater honour, than by 
answering the purposes both of nature, and provi- 
dence ? It has been already observed, that to suppose 
that he himself intended, that his reasonable creatures 
should be vicious and miserable, is the most odious 
reflection that can possibly be thrown on his purity 
and goodness. We cannot, therefore, so effectually 
exalt the glory of both these attributes, as by a regu- 
lar pursuit of virtue and happiness. 

Again, the bulk of the world are too apt to form 
their notions of God from what they feel in them- 
selves ; from their own passions, and prejudices, and 
mistaken ideas of perfection. And whatever it be, 
that, for its grandeur or excellence, is the chief 
object of their admiration, they think they do him 
honour by making it a part of his character. Thus, 
for example, if any are naturally imperious, and 
eagerly desirous of popularity ; if they treat their 
inferiours and dependents like slaves, and expect to 
have their favour purchased by cringing and flattery ; 
such persons as these, misled and blinded by their 
passions, will be apt to imagine, that the great God 
likewise is highly honoured by magnificent temples, 
suppliant postures, fawning submissions, and a ser- 
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file dread of his omnipotence ; whereas, in truth, by 
representing him as being pleased with an useless 
exteriour pomp, and with those monuments of pride 
and tyranny, which can only pass, among the incon- 
siderate or the vain, for marks of just and substantial 
glory, they disparage and reproach his wisdom, and 
ascribe to him what is a weakness and blemish even 
in the human nature. 

There are several other very gross and dangerous 
errours, that have sprung from the same source ; of 
\diich I shall only add one more instance. Whoever 
has made just observations on mankind must be con« 
vinced, that the majority, in all degrees of life, are 
fond of power, of arbitrary rule, and exercise the 
measures of power, wliich they are possessed of, 
with severity and rigour. And from hence we are 
enabled to give a natural account, why the glory of 
God, his chief and supreme glory, has been made to 
consist in dominion, and sovereignty, and why his 
actions have been exempted from those general rules 
of equity and goodness, which are an eternal stand- 
ard of right conduct to all intelligent beings without 
exception. But to show that this cannot be a point 
of true glory, it will be sufficient for me to remark, 
that if the rules above mentioned are not strictly and 
invariably adhered to, to be a sovereign can possibly 
signify nothing else than to be a t}nrant. 

Another way, which some have thought necessary 
to advance the glory of the Dei^, is to represent the 
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nature of man as totally depraved and er^eebled, and 
to ascribe the whole of his ccxiversion from a course 
of vice, which is perversely styled his natural state, 
and of his progress in true Religion and virtue, to a 
divine uncontrollable influence. But by this scheme^ 
the freedom and morality of human actions are de- 
stroyed ; the sins of the most obstinate and hardened 
ofl!enders, who are unable of themselves to correct 
their errours, and are denied- the necessary super- 
natural assistance, are excussed ; the piety of good 
men loses all its hope of a reward ; the general 
exhortations of the Gospel to repent, and turn from 
our evil ways, and its promises and threatnmgs, pro- 
posed as motives to such a reformation, are rendered 
impertinent and trifling ; and with all these harsh 
consequences, even the grace of Grod is not more 
exalted and glorified, than it is by the contrary 
scheme. For, surely, it must redound as much to 
the honour of his goodness, if the important business 
of religion be performed by the strength of natural 
faculties, which we originally derived from him, as it 
can do to suppose, that all mankind are blind unactive 
machines, determined and constrained to be religious 
by his immediate and irresistible impulse. 

It has been thought by others, that it gives a most 
glorious idea of the divine omnipotence, to extend it 
to plain and direct contradictions ; whereas, whatever 
implies a ccmtradiction is not capable of a real exist- 
ence, and consequently cannot be the subject of 

39* 
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power. And it is neither an affiont to cminipotence 
to assert, that it is not able to efiect what is impossi- 
ble to be done, nor a dimmution of perfect knowledge, 
that it does not comprehend what is impossible to b« 
known. 



THE 



EXPEDIENCY ANI> BENEFITS 



or A 

REVELATION, 



FROM A SERMON ON THE USES OF REASON AND 

REVELATION. 



It is reason alone, that can set in a clear and dis- 
tinct view the excellencies, peculiar beauties, and 
uses of revelation ; for if this faculty be not capaUe 
of discerning them, and displa)ring them in their pro- 
per light, they must be quite insignificant, and as 
absolutely lost, with respect to mankind, as to beings 
that are entirely irrational. 

The light of reason, which is a ray from the 
eternal source of mtellectual light and truth, is of 
such importance, and its authority so sacred, that 
nothing can justiy be admitted as a principle of 
revealed religion, which is repi^nant to it. If by 
reason we understand^ in general^ an inward jydgr 
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meDt rigbtty and exactly fionned, which amounts to 
much the same with the abstract nature and truth of 
things, it is selfevident that every pretended reveh- 
tion, that is inconsistent with this, must of necessi^ 
be an imposture ; because the all wise, most merci- 
ful, and unchangeable God can neither contradict 
himself, nor impose upon his creatures. Or if by 
reason we mean every man's private reason, even 
that must be, with respect to him, the ultimate judge 
of truth. For to say that he is bound to receive any 
principles, against the sense and apprehensions of his 
own mind, is obliging him to an impossibility, namety, 
to allow that to be true, which at the same time he 
believes to be false. All that is advanced against 
the use of reas(Hi in matters of religion, and to de- 
monstrate its weakness and corruption, is an appeal 
to it ; every argument that is offered, for setting up 
other more authoritative decisions of right or wrong, 
other measures of truth and falsehood, supposes it 
qualified for deciding this grand question. What is 
the ultimate standard in all cases of this kind ? And 
if it has ability to determine this fundamental point, 
on which all depends, it may, surely, be permitted 
to judge in other instances } especially in points of 
far less consequence to the general cause of virtue 
and piety, to the present and future happiness of 
mankind. 

But if reason has so large a compass, and such an 
coEtended authority, what is become of the excellency 
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of revelation^ and where are all its boasted advan- 
tages ? Is it not rendered in a great degree insignif- 
icant ? A little reflection will convince us of the 
contrary; for, 

First, notwithstanding all that has been said, the 
expediency of a revelation is most evident, and its 
uses are vastly great and considerable. We can 
scarce, indeed, suppose, that there are any truths of 
the first rank, and of universal moment with respect 
to the happiness of mankind, but what reason, if duly 
cultivated, might have discovered. And yet there 
are few even of these, which the reason of every 
man has actually discovered ; and scarce any, but 
what prejudice, vice, and superstition have, in almost 
all ages of the world, perverted and darkened. 
Again, let doctrines, and rules of life, be in them- 
selves ever so plain to an attentive and inquiring 
mind, yet we know from experience that they may 
be, we find in fact that they too commonly are mis- 
represented, disfigured, changed, and lost, through 
the unhappy influence of wrong education and cus- 
tom, through indolent superficial thinking, through 
pride and stubbornness of mind, and the force of 
many other irregular passions and habits, which are 
the natural source of errour. 

And what now is fit and proper to be done, in 
such a circumstance of general and dark delusion f 
Must the benighted understanding be left entirely to 
itself^ to strike out some new and better light ? la 
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there no Aier wise remedy, for the care of this e^ 
than the mere chance, frequently against strong pio- 
babSities to the contrary, that the irregular and de- 
praved judgment may, one time or other, rectify aod 
reform itself ? Does the making use of instruction, 
with respect to those who are out of the way, dero- 
gate in the least from the natural dignity and strength 
of reason ? When mankind are actually abandoned 
to idolatry, and overrun with barbarity and ignorance, 
are they to be given up as irreclaimable, and denied 
all helps to inform their understandings, and remove 
their prejudices ? Are communications of knowl** 
edge, in points of the highest importance, ever the 
less useful, merely because reason, if rightly exercis- 
ed, might have suggested just notions of religion and 
moral conduct ? Has it not been allowed, in ail 
ages, to be of signal advantage in the world, to re- 
form public corruptions and superstitions ? Are not 
those, who have been engaged in this great work, 
treated with distinguished honour ? Nay, is not this 
die very pretence of the opposers of the Christian 
revelation, and what they themselves are apt to boast 
of, far from deeming it an impertinent officiousness, 
or an insult on the understandings of men, as a most 
generous and laudable attempt ? But if it be wise 
and fit in itself, can it be unfit, can it be unwise, in 
Grod ? If the expediency of human instructions be 
acknowledged, can divine revelations be unnecessary? 
Can the wisdom, the goodness, the compassion be 
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less, where the advantages are greater, aii#tbe con- 
descension is infinitely greater f This, surely, is a 
most fantastical method of reasoning, which overturns 
all principles, and shows the force of prejudice to 
extinguish common sense. 

For the plain truth of the case is this ; that,^ as a 
man externally blind most evidently stands in need 
of the direction and guidance of those, who have the 
use of sight, so a darkened understanding wants and 
requires instruction. And pis it would be extremely 
ridiculous if, in tlie former instance^ we should think 
it necessary to inquire, whether the man was natural- 
ly blind, or accidently blind, and especially, if he 
himself should refuse to grant the assistance and care 
of others to be a great convenience and advantage to 
him, because he had originally the use of his eyes, 
and might still have enjoyed it entire, had it not been 
for his own viciousness and voluntary indiscretion ; 
as this, I say, would be extremely ridiculous, so is it 
little less absurd to confound ourselves by vab and 
subtle disquisitions, whether the intellectual blindness 
of mankind proceeded from an original defect in 
their faculties, or from later and more remote 
causes, in order to judge aright concerning the ex- 
pedience and usefulness of divine revelation. There 
is, indeed, some difference in the two cases, which 
have been now represented, but it is by no means 
sufficient to destroy the weight of the general argu- 
ment, which I h^ve drawn firom the compariscm. 
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For thouglh a recovery, when the inward sense is 
perverted, may not be absolutely impossible, as that 
of the sight of tlie bodUy eye sometimes is ; it may, 
however, be to the last degree unlikely without ex- 
traordinary means. 

Prejudices may be next to invincible ; errours deep- 
ly riveted and strongly supported ; the utmost efforts 
of human reason, to reform epidemical vices and 
absurd opinions, may upon trial be found useless and 
unsuccessful. There may be no probable prospect 
of any surer and more effectual method to answer 
this desirable end ; and the history of mankind, with 
respect to religion and the knowledge and worship 
of the supreme eternal Deity, at the time when 
Christianity was first made known, answers in a 
great measure to the foregoing description. Just 
notions of God were, in general, erased from the 
minds of men. His worship was debased and pol- 
luted, and scarce any traces could be discerned of 
the genuine and immutable religion of nature. A 
degenerate and barbarous superstition obstructed and 
clouded even the sense of morali^, and the social 
virtues. The aids and refinements of philosophy, 
were either never applied to this grand source of 
errour and depravation of manners, or were applied 
in vain. And in such a disordered, and almost incur- 
ably bad state of things, to deny the irradiations of 
divine light to be of eminent advantage, and a re- I 
markable instance of wise and gracious ccmdescen- I 

I 
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sion, IS a surprising instaace of folly and ingratitude. 
But further, 

Secondly, a revelation may not only be useful in 
rectifying corrupt principles, and establishing right 
ones upon a better foot of probability, but may also 
affi)rd sufficient evidence to induce us to believe 
what we could never have expected, or might, per- 
haps, have thought improbable, nay, some points not 
at all discoverable by natural reason; but yet of 
signal consequence as motives, powerfully and uni- 
versally exciting, to a regular and inflexible course 
of virtue. This will fully appear by two instances, 
namely, the general resurrection, and the eternity of 
future rewards. Concerning the first of which, rea- 
son is entirely silent, and gives no intimation ; and 
as to the latter, though it may conjecture and pre- 
sume, and amuse with pleasing expectations, it has 
no principles on which to proceed in forming a cer- 
tain conclusion. So that a revelation may revive the 
attention to moral truths, that had been for a long 
time obliterated, and lost amidst a confusion of 
errours ; it may give a sanction to other doctrines, 
which, though not repugnant to, were however un- 
discoverable by mere natural reason ; and make even 
important principles, which to reason are obscure 
and doubtful, dear and unquestionable. 

Upon the whole, we learn, from what hath been 
said, what little foundation there is for setting faith 
and reason at variance, and making them oppose, 
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and clash with each other ; sbce all faith, that does 
not spring from a blind and wild enthusiasm, is an 
exercise of reason, a free ingenuous exercise of 
reason. And to suppose the contrary is disgraciif 
and subverting Christianity. The arguments, or 
grounds, on which we believe revealed religion, are 
indeed some extraordinary facts, that happened out 
of the common course of nature ; but the process in 
judging of the credibility of these facts, and how far 
they are an evidence of the truth of the revelatioD, is 
conducted and carried <hi by the understanding, as in 
all other subjects of rational inquiry. The represent- 
ing faith and reason as inconsistent principles is the 
root of infinite errour and superstition. 

The light of reason will dispel all such clouds of 
errour, but if that be industriously stifled and extin- 
guished, men must be liable to be practised upon by 
every crafty insinuating impostor, and will be easUy 
seduced from their religion. I shall conclude with 
observing, that the more of reason we see in our re- 
ligion, the more shall we be disposed to practise it, 
when it appears not to be enjoined by a mere arbitra- 
ry authority, but to be most excellent in itself, and 
cooducive to our happiness. 

END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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